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PREFACE 


WHEN, twenty years ago, at the invitation of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Truebner & Company, I contributed to their 
International Scientific Series a Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography, 1 hardly dared to hope that such a work would 
appeal to more than a limited number of students. Yet, even 
at that time, the study of Palaeography had begun to take 
a wider range; and the ever-growing output of photographic 
reproductions and especially the interest aroused by the 
recovery of valuable relics of Greek Literature which so 
frequently were coming to light among the newly-found papyri 
from Egypt combined to give it a greater stimulus. For this 
reason, and rather because it happened to be the only book of 
its kind in the English language than for any particular merit 
of its own, the Handbook attained a larger circulation than had 
been anticipated, and served more effectually the purpose, for 
which it was written, of a general guide to the subject. 

A certain inconvenience, however, embarrassed the useful- 
ness which might be claimed for the book, almost from the 
first. The small form of the volume and the moderate price of 
the Series prohibited illustration on more than a limited scale ; 
and although the facsimiles, as issued, may have proved 
sufficient as an accompaniment of the text, their value as 
palaeographical specimens, representing as they did only very 
small sections of the pages of the MSS. from which they were 
selected, could not count for much. Moreover, the letter-press 
being stereotyped, the introduction of new matter in any satis- 
factory degree was attended with difficulties. Therefore, when, 
in 1906, a third edition of the Handbook was called for, it was 
suggested to the publishers that the time had arrived for a 
fuller treatment of the subject both in text and in illustration. 
They were, however, of opinion that the Handbook, as it stood, 
still had its value; at the same time they very handsomely 
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gave me authority to make use of it as a basis for a larger 
work. I here desire to record my grateful thanks for this 
concession. 

This, then. is the origin of the present Introduction. It is 
an enlarged edition of the Handbook, following the same lines, 
but being in many parts rewritten as well as revised, and, it 1s 
hoped, giving a fairly complete account of the history and 
progress of Greek and Latin Palaeography, especially in its 
literary aspect, from the earliest periods represented by sur- 
viving MSs. down to the close of the fifteenth century; and 
embodying details of the more recent discoveries and the 
results of modern research. <A further advantage is the im- 
proved scale of the facsimiles, which the larger format of the 
Introduction has rendered possible. For this and for other 
facilities I am indebted to the liberality of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, to whom their ready acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the publication of this work has placed me under 
peculiar obligations. 

The section of this Introduction which in the future may 
need modification, as the result of further discoveries, is that 
which deals with the Literary and Cursive hands of the Greek 
papyri. In the case of the Literary hands, it will be seen that 
we are still far from being in a position to speak, in all 
instances, with approximate certainty as to the periods of the 
MSS. already before us. Fresh discoveries may require us to 
qualify our present views. As regards the Cursive hands, our 
position is stronger ; but there are still very wide chronological 
gaps to be filled before the palaeographer can have an unbroken 
series of dated documents at his disposal. As an aid to the 
better understanding of this difficult section, and to assist in 
the deciphering of passages in which the facsimiles, from the 
condition of the originals, may have proved obscure, the Table 
of Literary Alphabets, showing the forms of letters employed 
in the several MSs. will, it is hoped, be found useful ; and, not 
less so, the Table of Cursive Alphabets, in the compilation 
of which upwards of two hundred dated papyri have been 
analyzed. 

The Facsimiles throughout have been selected with care. It 
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will be observed that a large proportion of them has been 
reproduced from the plates of the Palaeographical Socicty. 
This has been done purposely. The series of Faesimiles pub- 
lished by the Society, both in the old issues and in the one still 
in progress, have been chosen with a view to palacographical 
instruction, and therefore offer the best field in which to gather 
illustrations for such an Introduction as the present one ; and, 
in addition, they are probably more accessible than any other 
series of reproductions to English students, for whom this work 
is more especially designed. My best thanks are due to the 
Society for permission to make use of their plates. 

Others also I have to thank for similar favours ; and I gladly 
acknowledge my obligations to Monsieur Henri Omont, the 
Keeper of the MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale ; to Professor 
W. M. Lindsay, of St. Andrews ; to Professor Franz Sieffens. 
of Freiburg (Switzerland) ; and to Professor V. Gardthausen, of 
Leipzig. 

On the indulgence of many of my former colleagues in the 
British Museum 1 fear 1 have trespassed too freely ; but their 
patience has been inexhaustible. To my successor in the office 
of Director and Principal Librarian, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
I am specially indebted for much valuable advice and assistance 
and for his trouble in kindly reading the proofs of the portion 
of this book relating to Greek Palaeography. To Sir George F. 
Warner, late Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, to 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, the present Keeper, and to Mr. H. Idris Bell 
and Mr. G. Τὶ Longley, of that Department; to Mr. ἃ. Kk. 
Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books; to Dr. L. 10. Barnett. 
Keeper of the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts ; to 
Mr. H. A. Grueber. Keeper of the Coins and Medals; and 
to Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, I return my best thanks for all their kindly aid. 

In conclusion, I gratefully acknowledge the care bestowed 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press on the production of 
this volume. 


i, wee 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, 
pay 1 1912. 
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. Trmotnecs, Persve: 4th cent. B.c. [Berlin Museums] 
. Prato, Phaedo; 31d cent. 8.6. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 488 | 
. DiaLectTicaL TREATISE ; before 160 B.c. [ Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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. HyPERIDEs, Athenogenes ; : ond cent. B.C. "[ Paris, nee 1 Louvre]. 
. Metroporus; Ist cent. B.c. | Naples, Museo Nazionale] . 


BACCHYLIDES ; Ist cent. B.c. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 733] 


. Petition; about 10 B.c. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 354| 
. Homer, Odyssey iii; about a.pv. 1. Bae Mus., Pap. 271 

‘ HyPrripes, Lucenippus; 1st cent. ὃ 

. Homer, Iliad xviii (Harris Homer) ; 1st cent. [Brit. Mus., Pap. τὶ 
. ARISTOTLE, Coustitution of Athens; about Α. Ὁ. 90. (Brit. Mus. 


ΤΠ Mus., Pap. 115 


Pap. 131} 


. Homer, Iliad xiii; 1st or 2nd cent. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 732] 
. COMMENTARY ON THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO; 2nd cent. [Dentin 


Musenms, Pap. 9782] 


. JuLIus AFRicANus; 3rd cent. [Eey pt Explor. Fund, Om ‘Pap. 412 
. Homer, liad v; 3rd cent. [Bodleian ea Gr. class. A. 8 { 
. DEED OF SaLE; a.v. 88. [Brit. Mus., Pap. 141] . 

. Homer, fliad xxiv (Bankes Homer) : ond cent. [Brit. Mus. Pap. 114] 
. Homer, Iliad ἃ ({awara Homer); 2nd cent. [Bodleian ee 
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. OrriciaL Letter; 242 B.c. [Bodleian Library, Gr. class. C. 21 I 
. PETITION ; 223 B.c. | Brit. Mus., Pap. 106] . 

. Tax Receipr; 210-209 w.c. [Brit. Mus., Demot. Pap. 10463] 

. Perition; 163 πὸ [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 24 : 

. ΡΕΥΤΟΝ. 167 Ὁ Ὁ , : 

. SALE oF Land; 123 πὶ τ᾿ [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 879 (i)] 

. SALE OF LAND; 101 8B.¢. | Brit.“Alus., Pap. 882] . 

. MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT; 15-5 B.C. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 66 68]. 
. ΠΙΒΆΒΕ AyD. Leer "Mus. “Πρ 907. ; 

. Sate oF Lanp; a.p. 69-79. ‘[ Brit. Mus., Pap. 140] 

. BAILIFF’s AccovyTs : AS De 18-9. [8Βυ}0.Ψ Mus., Pap. 151: 

. ARISTOTLE ; about a.p. 90. [Βιυ1{. Mus., Pap. 131 

. SALE OF AN Ass; A.D. 142. [Brit. Mus. Pap. sod] 
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v-vili : : : Ι ᾿ ἱ 
: pana early 6th cent. [Vienna, Imperial Library, Cod. Graec. 5] 
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Peco. sip. |e. 

MEOALTER: A.D. 862. [Library of Bp. U spensky] ᾿ 

. GosPELS; A.D. 949. [Rome, Vatican Library, MS. Graec. 354] 

. EVANGELIARIUM; A.D. 995. ([Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5598] . 


(Greek Minuscules) 


. THEOLOGICAL Works; 8th cent. [Rome, Vatican Library, Colonna 
MS 39] : Σ 3 ; : : ἶ 

ΕΓ ΕΙ; a.p. 888. [Bodleian Library, D’Orville MS, χ. 1]. 

. Prato, Dialogues; A.D. 896. [Bodleian Library, Clarke Ms. 39] 

. GosPELs; early 10th cent. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 113001 

. Lucian; about Α. Ὁ. 915. [Brit. Mus., Harley MN. 5694] . 
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32. GOSPELS; A.D. 1023. [ Milan, Ambrosian Library, 1). 56. sup. | 


PM. PSELLUS; A.D. 1040. ae University Liban Cod. 
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34, DemosTHENEs ; early 11th cent. [ Florence, Laurentian Library, Plat. 
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. CANONS; oe De 1042. [Bodleian Li brary, (pases MS. 101; : 
. Homer, fliad (Townley Homer); a.p. 1059. [Prit. Mus., Burney 
ἈΠ΄. 80] : ἃ : 
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Gr 2 ἱ ᾿ 

: We ὁ ως A.D. 1184. [ Brit. ice Burney is. 14] : : 
. CoMMENTARY on PorrHuyRy; A.D. 1223. [ Paris, Bib]. Nat., MIS. 
grec. 2089 | ; ; : ; 
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77. Lives oF THE FATHERS; A.D. 1362. (Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 50) 263 
18. ῬοΙΥΡΙῦΒ; A.D. 1416. ΓΡΗΙ. λΠι5., Add. MS. 11728] ; 264 
70. THE PRopHets; a.p. 1437. | Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21259] 266 
80. MrenaEum; A.p. 1460. [ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 16398] 267 
81. Homer, Odyssey; Α. Ὁ. 1479. [ Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 5658]. 268 
(Latin Capitals) 
82. VireiL; 4th or 5th cent. [St. Gall, Cod. 1394] : : e205 
83. Porm ox THE Barrie or Actium; before a.p. 79. [Naples, Museo 
Nazionale | : 276 
84, Virgin; 5th cent. ? Be tome, curren τ, ic ‘od. Pala 1631] 278 
85. Vinci; 4th cent.? [| Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. 3225] . 280 
86. Virgin; before a.p. 494. [Florence, Laurentian Library, Plut. 
Re Suey. 282 
(Latin {Π ποτα 8) 
87. CicERo, De ee 4th cent. [{Rome, Vatican me Cod. Vat. 
5757 | . 256 
88. GosPELs; 4th cent, as ercelli, Chapter Library] : 287 
SO) Livy. 5th cent. [{ Vienna, Imperial Library, Cod. Lat. 15] 290 
90. GospELs; 5th or 6th cent. (St. Gall, Cod. 1394] 292 
91. New TESTAMENT; abont A.D. 546. [Ε ulda Library | 293 
92. St. AucusTINE; A.p. 669. | Library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan] 294 
93. BrsLe (Codex Amniatinus) Ὁ about A.p. 700. [ Florence, Laurentian 
Library, Cod. Amiat. 1]. : 29ὅ 
94. GosPELS; A.D. 789-60. [ Brit. Nias, Add. MS. 5463] 296 
(Latin Mixed Uneials and Minuscules, and ee 
95. Errrome or Livy; 8rd cent. [ Brit. Mus., Pap. 153 : 900 
§6. CHRONOLOGICAL Notes; 6th cent. [ Bodleian Libri ne MS. Auct, T. 
2°60 0 on | . 302 
97. PanpEcts; 6th or 7th cent. ‘Florence, Laurentian Library] : 303 
98. St. Hirary; before a. ἢ. 509-10. [Rome, Archives of St. Peter’ s] . 306 
99. ὅτ. AucustTinE; 6th cent. [ Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 13367 | . “306 
100. Brprican ComMENTARY ; before a. p.569. | Monte Cassino, Cod. 160] 308 
(Roman Cursive) 
101. Forms or Letters; before a. pd. 79. : : ; : wee le 
102. ῬΟΜΡΕΙΑΝ Waxep TABLET; Α. Ὁ. 59. [ Naples, Museo Nazionale, 
no. exhiii]. 314 
103. Dacian WAXED TABLET; A. D. 167. " [Budapest Museu] 3G 
104, 105. Forms oF LETTERS; 2nd cent. . 317, 318 
106. SPEECHES; A.p. 41-54. [Berlin Museums, Pap. 8507] 321 
107. SALE or A SLAVE; a.v. 166. [Brit. Mus. Pap. oe 322 
108. Lprrer; Ap. 167. | Britins., Rap: 730] : 323 
109. Petition; a.p. 247. [Bodleian Library, Lat. εἰς D. 12 P)] 325 
110. Letter; 4th cent. [Strassburg, Pap. lat. Argent. 1 ὶ 326 
111. ΙΜΡΕΒΙΑΙ, Rescript; 5th cent. [Leyden Museum]. 328 
112. Ravenna DEED OF SALE; A.v. 572. [Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412] . 329 
113. Forms of LETTERS; A. Ὁ. B72 330 
114, Sr. Maximus; 7th cent. (Milan, ἈΠ ΠΝ, Library, C. 98, P. inf], 338 
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X41 
(Latin Miuuscules: National Book-haiudls) 

No. PAGQ) 
ie. oT. AvGUstini: Sth cant. [The Escurial, MS. 11, ii, 187 ; 313 
116, OraTIONALE GoTHicuUM; 9th cent. [Brit. Mus., Add, MS. 30852 3: 
117. MartyroLoGy; a.p. 919. [ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25600] 45 
jis; BEatUs; a.p. 1109. [Lrit. Mus., Add. MS. 11695] 07 
119. SACRAMENTARIUM: about a.p. 800. [St. Gall, Cod. 318] 319 
120. AucuIN; A.D. 812. | Monte Cassino, Cod. iii]. 351 
121. Stativs ; end of 10th cent. [Eton Collese, Ms. Bi. 6. 352 
122. Lectionary ; A.D. 1058-87. [Monte Cacao, Cod. me 353 
123. ComMENTARY ON Monastic RutEs;: a. Ὁ. 1264-82, [Monte Ca assino, 

Cod. 440-59] "“΄ 354 
124. Lectionary; late 7th cent. [Paris, Nh Mae, foude lat. 94297] 356 
125. St. Grecory; Sth cent. (Brit. Mus., Add. Ms. 9109 1} 307 
126. ΠΟ ΓΕΒ; 7th or 8th cent. (Brit. Mus., Harley Ms. ao 359 
127. Lex Sauica; ἃ. Ὁ. 794. [St. Gall, Cod. 1]. 360 
128. Homies; Sth cent. | Brussels, Royal Library, Ms. 9850-2 361 
10. 5:. CyPRIAN; 8th cent. [ Manchester, John Rylands Library, MS. 

Lat. 15] : 364 
130. Eveyprius; early 8th cent. [Library ΤΠ: Desnoyers} 365 
131. St. JEROME; A.D. 744. [Epinal, MS. 68] . 366 
132, 133. Scipicius SEVERvus: 9th cent. [Quedlinburg)} . 368, 369 
(Latin Hulf-uucials and Minuscules > The Irish Book-hani) 
134. Gospets; late 7th cent. [Dublin, Trinity College, MS. A. 4. 15] 373 
135. GospEts (Book of Wells); end of 7th cent. [ Dublin, Trinity College] 375 
136. GospELs oF ΔΙΑΘΒΕΘΟΙ, ; about a.p. 800. | Bodleian Library, Auct. 
5.10]. : 87} 
137. New Testament (Book of Ar magh); A.D. 807, [Dublin, Trinity C ‘ollege] τὸ 
138. Prisctan; A.D. 838. [ Leyden, University Library, Cod. Lat. al 381 
139. GosPets or M&LBRIGTE; A.D. 1138. [Brit. Mus., Hailey MS. 1802] 389 
(Latin Half-uncials and Minuseules: The Early English Book-hanl) 
140. LinpIsFARNE GosPELs (Durham Book): about a.p. 700. [ Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MS., Nero D. iv] . 387 
141. CanTERBURY GospEs ; late Sth cent. [Brit, Mus. Royal MS. 1 E. vi] 383 
142. Bepa; 8th cent. [Cambridge, University Library, MS. Kk. v. 1G) 2 9389 
143. BEDA : A.D, 811-14. [Brit. Mus., Cotton MS.. Vespas. B. vi]. 390 
144. ῬΑΒΟΗΑΙ, Computations ; 9th cent. [ Bodleian Library, Digby RIS. 63] 5901 
115. ANGLO-Saxon CHROSICLE; about a.p. 891. eerie Corpus 
Christi College, MS. 173] . 392 
146. AncLo-Saxox PorMs (Lveter Book’ ; about A.D. 950. [ Exeter, 
Chapter Library, MS. 3501] - _« 3895 
147. PsatTER; about a. v. 909. [Salisbury, Chapter Library, MS. 150]. 396 
148. SHERBORNE PontiFicaL; about A. p. 992--5. oe Bibl. Nat., RIS. 
ne “ἥν -- ᾿ 35% 
149. AnGLo-Saxon CHRONICLE ; about A.D. 1001. [Cambridge Corpus 
Christi College, MS. ΤΣ Α . 999 
150, <uu¥FRic; early 11th cent. be 1. U niversity lane MS. 
ΠΠ| 1. 10] Ἶ δ: 
151. AncGLo-Saxon CHRONICLE ; about a.p. 1045. [ Brit. Mus., Cotton 
5 10] 


MS., Tiberius B. i] 
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ἘΠ 
(Latia Minuseules: The Book-hand in the Middle Ages) 
No. PAGE 
152. St. τοῦθ ΕΣ before a.p. 814. ele Cathedral Library, MS. 
i . 405 
153. PascHasIus; A.D. 819. (Brussels, ει τοῖν MS. 8210.- 18] 107 
154. ΤΗΞΟΙΟΘΙΟΑΙ, Tracts; Α. Ὁ. 891. { Munich, Royal Library, MS. Lat. 
14468] . 108 
155. ST. AUGUSTINE; A, Ὁ, 823, [ Munich, Royal Library, MS. Lat. 14437] 409 
156, ConstITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE; A. p. 825. [St. Gall, Cod. 138]. 410 
157, 158. Gospets or NEvERS: about a. Ὁ. 840. | Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 
1) ae “πο Ὁ . 15 τ 
1ὅ9. ΟὌΞΡΕΙΞ oF LOTHAIR ; aoe aD. 850. (Paris, Bibl. 2 Nat., MLS. Tat 
266]. 414 
160. Bepa: before a. p. 848. [Brit. Mus, Cotton MS. , Vespat. Β, vi] 415 
161. Canons; about a. Ὁ. 888. [St Gall. Cod. 672 | 416 
162. Aucuin; early 10th cent. (Smt. Mus., Royal MS. 8 E. xv] 419 
163. GospPELs OF KinG AETHELSTAN; early 10th cent. [ Brit. Mus. , Royal 
Ris, 1, Sein} : ; : : 420 
164, 165. Rapayus Mavrvs; after a.p. 948, [ Brit. Wis. Aad MS. 
ee) . 421, 422 
166. AMALARIUS; A.D. 952, Cambridge, Chimie τς College MS. ε 423 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GREEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS 


ALTHOUGH the task which lies before us of investigating the growth 
and changes of Greek and Latin palaeography does not require us to deal 
with any form of writing till long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome 
had assumed their final shapes, yet a brief sketch of the developement of 
those alphabets, as far as it is known, forms a natural introduction to the 
subject. 

The alphabet which we use at the present day is directly derived 
from the Roman alphabet; the Roman, from a local form of the Greek ; 
the Greek, from the Phoenician. Whence the Phoenician alphabet was 
derived we are not even yet in a position to declare. The ingenious 
theory set forth, in 1859, by the French Egyptologist de Rougé of its 
descent from the ancient cursive form of Egyptian hieratic writing, 
which had much to recommend it, and which for a time received 
acceptance, must now be put aside, in accordance with recent research. 
Until the alphabetic systems of Crete and Cyprus and other quarters 
of the Mediterranean shall have been solved, we must be content to 
remain in ignorance of the actual materials out of which the Phoenicians 
constructed their letters. 

To trace the connexion of the Greek alphabet with the Phoenician, 
or, as it may be more properly styled, the Semitic, alphabet is not difheult. 
A comparison of the carly forms of the letters sufficiently demonstrates 
their common origin ; and, still further, the names of the letters and their 
order in the two alphabets are the same. The names of the Semitic 
letters are Semitic words, each describing the letter from its resemblance 
to some particular object, as aleph an ox, beth a house, and so on. When 
the Greeks took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed in the cities 


and colonies of the Phoenicians and among the Jews and Moahites and 
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other neighbouring tribes: and its inost ancient form as known to us is 
preserved in a series of inseriptions which date back to the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. The most important of them is that engraved upon the slab 
known as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Mesha, king of 
Moab, about 890 B.c., against Israel and Edom, and which was diseovered 
in 1868 near the site of Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. From these 
inscriptions of the oldest type we ean construct the primitive Phoenician 
alphabet of twenty-two letters, in a form, however, which must have 
passed through many stages of modification. 


The Greek Alphabet 


The Greeks learned the art of writing from the Phoenicians at least 
as early as the ninth century B.c.; and it is not improbable that they 
had acquired it even one or two centuries earlier. Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phoenicians, pressed at home by the advancing eonquests 
of the Hebrews, were established in remote times in the islands and 
mainlands of Greece and Asia Minor; and their alphabet of two-and- 
twenty letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they settled or 
with whom they had commercial dealings. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that the Greeks received the alphabet from the Phoenicians at 
one single plaee from whenee it was passed on throughout Hellas; but 
rather at several points of contaet from whence it was locally diffused 
among neighbouring cities and their colonies. Hence we are prepared 
to find that, while the Greek alphabet is essentially one and the same in 
all parts of Hellas, as springing from one stock, it exhibits certain local 
peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from its very first adoption at 
different centres, partly derived from ljoeal influences or from linguistic 
or other causes. While, then, the primitive alphabet of Hellas has 
been described by the general title of Cadmean, it must not be assumed 
that that title applies to an alphabet of one uniform pattern for all 
Greeee. 

Among the two-and-twenty signs adopted from the Phoenieian, four, 
viz. aleph, he, yod, and ayin (*&, 4,4, 9), were made to represent the vowel- 
sounds «,e,7,0, both long and short, the signs for e and 0 being also employed 
for the diphthongs ec and vw. The last sound continued to be expressed 
by the omikion alone to a comparatively late period in the history of 
the alphabet. The fifth vowel-sound w was provided for by a new letter, 
upsilon, Which may have been a modification or ‘differentiation ’ of the 
Phoenician waw (1). This new letter must have been added almost imme- 
diately after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no local 
ireek alphabet which is without it. Next was felt the necessity for 
distinguishing long and short e, and in Ionia, the aspirate gradually falling 
into disuse, the sign H, ew, was adopted to represent long e, probably 
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before the end of the seventh century n.c. About the same time the 
long ὦ began to be distinguished by various signs, that used by the 
Ionians, the omeya, Q, being perhaps a differentiation of the omélrun. 
The age of the double letters Φ, Χ, and ¥, as they appear in the Ionian 
alphabet, must, as is evident from their position, be older than or at least 
coaeval with oniwya. 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved in obscurity. 
The original Semitic names appear to have become confused in the course 
of transmission to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to wrong 
signs. The name zete seems to correspond to the name ftsade, but the 
letter appears to be taken from the letter zayiw (ZL). Xé, which seems to 
be the same word as shin, represents the letter s«mekh ( + ). Sai, which is 
probably derived trom zayin, represents tsade (bh). Signe, whieh may 
be identified with sumekh, represents shin (W). But all these sibilants 
were not used simultaneously for any one dialect or locality. In the 
well-known passage of Herodotus (i. 139), where he is speaking of 
the terminations of Persian names, we are told that they ‘all end in 
the same letter, whieh the Dorians call svi and the Ionians sigue’. 
There ean be little doubt that the Dorian sui was originally the 
M-shaped sibilant which is found in the older Dorian imseriptions, as 
in Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth, and Argos! This sibilant is now known 
to have been derived from the Phoenician letter tsade. In a Greek 
abecedarium scratched upon a small vase discovered at Formello, 
near Ven, this letter is seen to occupy the eighteenth place, corre- 
sponding to the position of tsede in the Phoenician alphabet. In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the Galassi vase, 
which was found at Cervetri in 1836, it is formed more closely on the 
pattern of the Phoenician letter. In the primitive Greek alphabet, 
therefore, sun existed (representing tsude) as well as δέρην (representing 
shin), but as both appear to have had nearly the same sibilant sound, the 
one or the other beeame superfluous. In the Ionian alphabet s¢ymuu was 
preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter si must date far back, for its loss attected 
the numerical value of the Greek letters. When this value was being 
tixed the exelusion of san was overlooked, and the numbers were caleu- 
lated as though that letter had not existed. The preceding letter μὲ 
stands for 80; the koppe for 90, the numerical value of the Phoenician 
fsade and properly also that of sun. Ata later period the obsolete letter 
was readopted as the numerical sign for 900, and Lecame the modern 
sampe (1. 6. δεν - pt), so called from its partial resemblance, in its late 
form, to the letter μὲ. 

1 It has also been identified with a T-shaped sign which was used for a special sound 
on coins of Meseinbria, and at Halicarnassus in the fifth century bc. 
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With regard to the loeal alphabets of Greece, different states and 
different islands either adopted or developed distinctive signs. Certain 
letters underwent gradual changes, as efa from closed @ to open H, and 
thetu from the crossed ® to the dotted eirele ©, which forms were common 
to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most ancient forms of the 
alphabet are found in Melos, Thera, and Crete, which moreover did not 
admit the double letters. While some states retained the digamma or 
the koppu, others lost them; while some developed particular differentia- 
tions to express certain sounds, others were content to express two sounds 
by one letter. The forms .[ for beta and B for epsilon are peculiar to 
Corinth and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished by its 
rectangular dambda F; and that letter appears in the Boeotian, Chalei- 
dian, and Athenian alphabets in a primitive form L.! 

But while there are these local differences among the various alphabets 
of ancient Greece, a broad division has been laid down by Kirchhoff? who 
arranges them in two groups, the eastern and the western. The eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been referred to as the 
Ionian, common to the cities on the western coast of Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands, and the alphabets of Megara, Argos, and Corinth 
and her colonies ; and, in a modified degree, those of Attica, Naxos, Thasos, 
and some other islands. The western group ineludes the alphabets of 
Thessaly, Euboea, Phocis, Loeris, and Boeotia, and of all the Peloponnese 
(excepting the states specified under the other group), and also those of 
the Achaean and Chalecidian colonies of Italy and Sieily. 

In the eastern group the letter = has the sound of «; and the letters 
X, ¥ the sounds of kh and ps. (In Attica, Naxos, ete., the letters = and 
Y were wanting, and the sounds « and ps were expressed by XZ, 6%.) 
In the western group the letter = is wanting, and X, Y have the values 
of « and kh; while the sound ps was expressed by ΠΣ or ΦΣ, or rarely 
by a special sign x. In a word, the special test-letters are :— 

Eastern: X=hh. Y=ps. 

Wester: X=a, Y=ie 
How this distinction came about is not known, although several expiana- 
tions have been hazarded. It is unnecessary in this place to do more 
than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right to left, so in the 
earliest Greek inscriptions we find the same order followed. Next came 
the method of writing ealled boustrophedon, in which the written lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, or vice versa, 


1 © asa form of phi is found on coins of Phocis of 600 B.c. ; anda slight modification 
of the Corinthian beta was used in the coinage of Byzantium, 350 B.c.— Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Greek Coins: Phocis, 14-19; Thrace, ete., 95-4. 

? Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 4th ed., 1887. 
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as the plongh forms the furrows. Lastly, writing from left to right 
became universal, In the most ancient tomb-inscriptions of Melos and 
Thera we have the earliest form of writing.  PBoustrophedon was 
commonly nsed in the sixth century B.c. However, the famous Greek 
inscription at Abu Simbel—the earliest to which a date can be given— 
ent on one of the legs of the colossal statues which guard the entrance 
of the great temple, and recording the exploration of the Nile up to the 
second cataract by certain Greck, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries in the 
service of Psammetichus, runs from left to right. The king here 
mentioned may be the tirst (654-617 B.c.) or, more probably, the second 
(59-589 B.c.) of that name. The date of the writing may therefore be 
roughly placed about 600 8.6. The fact that, besides this inseription, the 
work of two of the soldiers, the names of several of their coinrades are 
also cut on the rock, proves how well established was the art of writing 
among the Greeks even at that early period. 


The Latin Alphabet 


Like the local alphabets of Greece, the Itahe alphabets varied from 
one another by the adoption or rejection of different signs, according 
to the requirements of language. Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the 
Etruscan, the Umbrian, and the Oscan alphabets are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished in this way; but at the same time the common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelasgian alphabet of the 
Chaleidian type. The period of the introduction of writing into Italy 
from the great trading and colonizing city of Chalcis must be carried 
back to the time when the Greeks wrote from right to left. Two 
Latin inscriptions! have been found thus written ; and in the other Italic 
scripts this ancient system was also followed. The inscription on the 
rectangular pillar found in 1899 near the Forum, of a date not later than 
the fifth century B.c.,1s arranged loustrophedon.2 We may assume, then, 
that the Greek alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.c., and not improbably through 
the ancient Chalcidian colony of Cumae, which tradition named as the 
earliest Greek settlement in the Jand. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy of Rome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses twenty of the letters of the Greek 
western alphabet, and, in addition, three adopted signs. Taking the 
Formello and Galassi abecedaria? as representing the primitive alphabet 


1 The earliest, on a fibula from Praeneste assigned to the sixth century B.c. ¢. J. L. 
xiv. 4123); the other, the Duenos inscription on a vase of the fourth century B.c. found 
near the Quirinal in 1550 Ο 7. L. i. 811). Both are given in Sandys, Compan, Lat, Swedes, 
731, 733. 

2 Sandys, op. cit. 732. 3 See E. S. Roberts, Gk. Eptyraply, i. 17. 
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of Italy, it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter sw and the 
double letters thetu, phi, and chi (¥), and disregarded the earlier sign 
for αὐ. In Quintilian’s time letter X was the ‘ultima nostrarum’ and 
closed the alphabet. The letter σφέα. representing the soft s sound was 
so used at first by the Latins; but, this sound in course of time changing 
toan r sound, the letter z ceased to be used. But at a later period it 
was restored to the alphabet for the purpose of transliteration of Greek 
words. As however its original place had been meanwhile filled by the 
new letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. With regard 
to the creation of G, till the nuddle of the third century B.c. its want 
was not felt, as C was employed to represent both the hard ὁ and 
g sounds, a survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations 
C. and Cn. for Gaius and Gnaeus; but gradually the new letter was 
developed from Ο and was placed in the alphabet in the position 
vacated by <zetu. The digumma had become the Latin F, and the 
upsilon had been transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of 
Cieero upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary purposes, 
and thus became again ineorporated in the Latin alphabet—this time 
without change of form, Y. Its position shows that it was admitted 
before Z. 


1 The sound represented by C in Latin no doubt also gradually, but at a very early 
period, became indistinguishable from that represented by K. Hence the letter K fell 
into general disuse in writing, and only survived as an archaic form in certain words, 
such as kalendae. 
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CHAPTE Il 


MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING 


Or the various materials which have been used within the memory of 
man to receive writing, there are three, viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper, 
which, from their greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials several, 
including some which at first sight seem of a most unpromising character, 
have been largely used. For such a purpose as writing, men naturally 
make use of the material which can be most readily procured, and is, at 
the samme time, the most suitable. If the ordinary material fail, they 
must extemporize a substitute. If something more durable is wanted, 
metal or stone may take the place of vellum or paper. But with 
inscriptions on these harder materials we have, in the present work, but 
little todo. Such inscriptions generally fall under the head of epigraphy. 
Here we have chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, has been wont to 
be inseribed. Still, as will be seen in what follows, there are certain 
exceptions; and to some extent we shall have to inquire into the 
employment of metals, clay, potsherds, and wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materials for writing. 
We will first dispose of those substances which were of more limited use. 


Leaves 


It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of society, leaves of 
plants and trees, strong enough for the purpose, would be adopted as 
a ready-made material provided by nature for such an operation as 
writing. In various parts of India and the East the leaves of palin- 
trees have been in use for centuries and continue to be employed for this 
purpose ; and they form an excellent and enduring substance. Manu- 
scripts written on palm-leaves have been found in Nepal which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants are not generally 
of the tough character of those which grow in the tropics; but it is not 
unpossible that they were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and that the 


1 Ulpian, Digest. xxxii. 52, de Legat, 3, thus classifies books: ‘ Librorum appellatione 
continentur omnia volumina, sive in charta, sive in membrana sint, sive in quavis alia 
materia ; sed et si in philyra aut in tilia, ut nonnulli conficiunt, aut in quo alio corio, 
idem erit dicendum. Quod si in codicibus sint membraneis vel chartaceis, vel etiam 
eboreis, vel alterius materiae, vel in ceratis codicillis, an debeantur videamus.’ 
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references by classical writers to their employment are not mercly 
fanciful. There is evidenee of the custom of πεταλισμός, or voting for 
ostracism with olive-leaves, at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at 
Athens under the name of ἐκφυλλοφορία.:Ἡ Pliny, Vat. [Mist. xiti. 11, 
writes: ‘Antea non fuisse chartarum usum: in palmaruin foliis prime 
seriptitatuin, deinde quarundaim arboruin libris.’ 


Bark 


Better adapted for writing purposes than leaves was the bark of 
trees, /iber, which we have just seen named by Pliny, and the general 
use of which caused its name to be attached to the hook (i.e. the roll) 
which was made from it. The inner bark of the lhme-tree, φιλύρα, tilin, 
was chosen as most suitable. Phinny, Vat. Hest. xvi. 14, deseribing this 
tree, says: ‘Inter corticem et lignum tenues tunicae sunt imultiplici 
membrana, e quibus vineula tiliae voeantur tenuissinae earum philyrac.’ 
It was these delicate shreds, philyrae, of this inner skin or bark which 
formed the writing material. In the enumeration of different kinds of 
books by Martianus Capella, ii. 136, those consisting of lime-bark are 
quoted, though as rare: ‘Rari vero in philyrae cortice subnotati. 
Ulpian also, Digest. xxxii. 52, mentions ‘volumina... in philyra aut in 
tilia.” But not only was the bark of the lime-tree used, but tablets also 
appear to have been made from its wood—the ‘tiliae pugillares’ of 
Symmachus, iv. 34; also referred to by Dio Cassius, ]xxil. 8, m the 
passage: δώδεκα γραμματεῖα, οἷά ye ἐκ φιλύρας ποιεῖται. It seems that 
rolls made from lime-bark were co-existent at Rome with those made 
from papyrus, after the introduction of the latter material; but the 
home-made bark must soon have disappeared before the imported 
Egyptian papyrus, which had so many advantages both in quantity and 
quality to recommend it. It has rather been the fashion with some 
writers to deride the tradition of the employment of bark as a writing 
inaterial in Europe. They suggest that it has arisen from) papyrus 
being ignorantly mistaken for bark. An occasional mistake of the kind 
may well have happened. But the references of carly writers to the 
employment of bark is not to be lightly disregarded.’ 


1 The olive-leaf, used in this ceremony, is also mentioned, φύλλον ἐλαίας, ns the material 
on which to inseribe a charm.—Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i, Pap. exxi, 213; and a 
bay-leaf is enjoined for the same purpose in Papyrus 2207 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
2 See a reference to acopy of Aratus on malva-bark. quoted from Isidore, Orig. τ. 1. 
Ellis, Comm. on Catullus, 2nd ed., 1889, p. ix. The employment of bireh-bark as a writing 
material in India is, of course, well known. It dates back to a very early time, specimens 
of the fourth century being extant. In Kashmir it was largely used down to the time of 
Akbar’s conquest in the seventeenth century, and there are still a considerable number 
of MSS. of the material in that country. Several are in the British Museum, one of them 
being of the year 1268S. 
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Linen 


Linen cloth, which is found in use among the ancient Egyptians to 
receive writing, appears also as the material for certain rituals in Roman 
lustory. Livy, x. 38, refers to a book of this character, ‘liber vetus 
linteus, among the Samnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentions the ‘lintel 
libri’ in the temple of the goddess Moneta; and Flavius Vopiscus in his 
Life of the Emperor Aurelian refers to ‘libri lintei’ in the Ulpian Library 
in Rome. Pliny, Vut. Fist. xn. 11, names ‘ volumina lintea ’ as in use 
at an early period for private documents, public acts being recorded on 
lead. Martianus Capella, 11. 186, also refers to ‘carbasina volunina’ ; 
and in the Codex Theodos. vi. 27. 1, ‘mappae linteae’ occur. The largest 
extant example of Etruscan writing, now preserved in the Museum at 
Agraun, is inseribed on linen.? 


Clay and Pottery 


Clay was a most common writing material among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The excavations made of late years on the ancient sites 
of their great cities have brought to light a whole literature impressed 
on sun-dried or fire-burnt bricks and tablets, Clay tablets have also 
been found in the excavations at Knossos in Crete, aseribed to the 
period about 1500 B.c. Potsherds came ready to the hand in Egypt, 
where earthenware vessels were the most common kind of household 
utensils. They have been found in large numbers, many inscribed in 
Greck with such ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Roman occupation.? To such inscribed potsherds 
has been given the title of ostraku, a term which will recall the practice 
of Athenian ostracism in which the votes were recorded on such frag- 
ments.? That such material was used in Greece only on such passing 
occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the passage in Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 174, which narrates that the Stoic Cleanthes was forced hy 
poverty to write on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. ‘Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or verses were scratched with the stilus 


1 The Ulpian Library was the Publie Record Office of Rome.—J. W. Clark, The Care of 
Books, 1901, p. 20. 

* It was found cut into strips and used for binding an Egyptian mummy.—Ed. Krall. 
in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy, vol. xli (1892), 

5. See autotypes of some specimens in Pal. Soc. ii. 1, 2. 

* Votes for ostracism at Athens were probably recorded on fragments of broken vases 
which had been used in religious services, and which were given out specially for the 
occasion. Three such voting ostraka are known : one is described by Benndorf, Griech. und 
sicilische Vasenbilder, tab, xxix. 10; another, for the ostracism of Xanthippos, the father of 
Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athens, 61), is noticed by Studniezka, Antenor und archiiische 
Maleret in Jahrbuch des kais. deutschen arch, Instituts, ii (1857), 161. See also the Brit. Mus. 
Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 7. 
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before baking, served occasionally among both Greeks and Romans for 
educational purposes.! 


Wall-spaces 


It is perhaps straining a term to include the walls of buildings under 
the head of writing materials; but the γα ἐλ or wall-seribblings. 
discovered mm such large numbers at Pompeii.2 hold so important a 
place in the history of early Latin palaeography, that it must not he 
forgotten that im ancient times, as now, a vacant wall was held to be 
avery convenient place to present public notices and appeals or to scribble 
idle words. 

Precious Metals 

The precious metals were naturally but seldom used as writing 
materials. For such a purpose, however, as working a charm, au 
occasion when the person specially interested might be supposed not to 
be too niggard in his outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin 
plates or leaves of gold or silver recommended,’ a practice which is 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with a gold or silver 
coin as enjoined by the gipsy fortune-teller. 


Lead 


Lead was used at an ancient date. Pliny, Vut. Hist. xiii. 11, reters 
to ‘plumbea volumina’ as early writing material. Pausanias, ix. 31, 4. 
states that at Helicon he saw a leaden plate (μόλιβδος) on which the 
Ἔργα of Hesiod were inscribed. At Dodona tablets of lead have been 
discovered which contain questions put to the oracle, and in some 
instances the answers. An instance of the employment of lead in 
correspondence occurs in Parthenius, Froticu, cap. 9; the story being 
that, when the island of Naxos was invaded by the Milesians in 501 B.c., 
the priestess Polyerite, being in a temple outside the capital city, sent 
word to her brothers, by means of a letter written upon lead and 
concealed in a loaf, how they might make a night attack. Lenormant. 
Rhein. Museum, xxii, 276, has described the numerous small leaden 
pieces on which are written names of persons, being apparently sorte» 
tudiciariae, or lots for selection of judges, of ancient date. Dirie, or 
solemn dedications of otfending persons to the infernal deities by, or on 
behalf of, those whom they had injured or offended, were inscribed 

1 Facsimiles in C. I. LZ. iii. 962. The ostrakon no. 18711 in the British Museum is 
inscribed with 11, 107-18, 128-39 of the Phvuenissae of Euripides : see Classical Review, xviii. 2. 
The Berlin ostrakon 4758 contains 1]. 616-24 of the Hippolytus of Euripides. 

cat. L. iv. 


3 Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus. i. 102, 122; also papyri in the Bibl. Nationale. 25>. 
B10, 2998, 


- - ὦ 


4 Carapancs, Dodone et ses Ruines (1878, p. 65, pl. xxxivexl; ©. 2. Loi. SES, S19. 
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on this metal. These maledictory inscriptions, called also defiriones or 
κατάδεσμοι and καταδέσεις. appear to have been extensively employed. 
An instance is recorded by Tacitus, Anna/. 11. 69, in his account of the 
last illness and death of Germaniecus, in whose house were found, hidden 
in the floor and walls, remains of human bodies and ‘carmina et 
devotiones et nomen Germanici plumbeis tabulis insculptum’. Many 
have been found at Athens and other places in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and some in Italy ; others again in a burial-ground near Roman Carthage.* 
Several were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to the period 
between the third and first centuries B.c.;* and recently a collection 
was found near Paphos in Cyprus, buried in what appears to have been 
a malefactors common grave.? These Cnidian and Cyprian examples 
are now in the British Museum. Charms and incantations were also 
inscribed on thin leaves of lead. Montfaucon, Pulueoyr. Grueca, 16, 181, 
mentions and gives an engraving of a leaden book, apparently connected 
with magic. A leaden roll has been found in Rhodes, inscribed with the 
ereater part of Psalm ]xxx in Greek, of the third or fourth century ; which 
may have been used as a charm.’ There are two inscribed leaden tablets 
found at Bath; the one containing a curse in Latin on some person who had 
earried off a girl named Vilbia, written in reversed characters ἢ the other 
being a Latin letter of the fourth century.® Of later date isa tablet found 
ina grave in Dalmatia, containing a charm against evil spirits, in Latin, 
inscribed in cursive letters of the sixth century.’ Several specimens 
which have been recovered from mediaeval graves prove that the 
custom of burying leaden inseribed plates with the dead was not 
uncommon in the middle ages.6 The employment of this metal for such 
purposes may have been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical action, and is lable to rapid 
disintegration under certain conditions. For the ancient dirue it was 
probably used because it was common and cheap. 


Bronze 


Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans as a material on which 
to engrave votive inscriptions, laws, treaties, and other solemn docu- 


1 Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, 1988, p. 294. 

2 Newton, Discov. at Halicarnassus (1863), ii. 719-45 ; and Collitz and Bechtel, Griech. 
Dialekt-Inschriften, 111. 238. 

3 Soc. Biblical Archacoiogy, Proceedings, xiii (1891), pt. iv. 

4 Leemans, Papyri Graeci Mus, Lugdun. 1885 : Wessely, Griech. Zawber Papyri, 1885 ; Cat. Gk. 
Papyri in Brit. Mus. 1. 74, ete. Tin plates were also used, Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 91, ete. 

5 Sitzungsberichte of the Roy. Prussian Academy, 1898, p. 582. 

δ. Hermes, xv; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xlii, 410; E. W. B. Nicholson, Vinisius to 
Nigra, 1904. For further notices of inseriptions on lead see Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. 2nd 
éd.; 19112 26-3. 

1 Τῶι ἐκ τος tiie 961. 8 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 48-51. 
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ments. These, however, do not come under present consideration. being 
strictly epigraphical monuments. The only class which we need notice 
is that of the Roman military diplomas, those portable tabulue honestue 
missioinis, as they have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them mghts of citizenship and marriage. Upwards 
of one hundred such documents, or portions of them, issued under the 
emperors, have been recovered.’ They are interesting both palaco- 
graphically, as giving a series of specimens of the Roman rustie capital 
letters,? and also for the form which they took, exactly following that 
observed in the legal documents preserved in waxed tablets (see below), 
They were, in fact, codices in metal. The diploma consisted of two 
squared plates of the metal, hinged with rings. The authentic deed was 
engraved on the inner side of the two plates, and was repeated on the 
outside of the first plate. Through two holes ἃ threcfold wire was passed 
and bound round the plates, being sealed on the outside of the second 
plate with the seals of the seven witnesses, whose names were also 
engraved thereon. The seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, 
which was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case of the outer 
copy being called in question, reference was made to the deed inside by 
breaking the seals, without the necessity of gome to the official copy kept 
in the temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same diploma is paralleled 
in some of the Assyrian tablets, which, after being inseribed, received an 
outer casing of clay on which the covered writing was repeated. 


Wood 


Wooden tablets were used in very remote times. In many cases they 
were probably coated, if not with wax, with some kind of composition, 
the writing being scratched upon them with a dry point; m some 
instances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare wood. The 
ancient Egyptians also used tablets covered with a glazed composition 
capable of receiving ink.? Wooden tablets inscribed with the names of 
the dead are found with mummies. They were also used for memoranda 
and accounts, and in the Egyptian schools; specimens of tablets inseribed 
with receipts, alphabets, and verses having survived to the present day.* 
One of the earliest specimens of Greek writing is a document inscribed 


iC. I. L. iii, 843 sqq. publishes fifty-eight of them. For facsimiles sce, e. g., J. Arneth, 
Leif romische Militér-Diplome, Vienna, 1848 ; New Pal. Soc. 151. 

2 See facsimile specimens of the characters emploved in the diplomas in Hitbner, 
Exempla Script. Epigr. 255-300, 

3 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii. 183. 

4 Reuvens, Lettres, iii. 111 ; Transuc. Roy. Soc. Lit., 2nd series, x, pt. 1; Leemans, Mon. 
Egypt. ii, tab. 236; Rhein. Museum, xv 1860), 157. Several specimens of Egyptian inseribed 
tablets are in the British Muscum. 
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in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the British Museum (5849, C.); 
it refers toa moncy transaction of the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (254 or 253 8, 6.}.1 In the British Museum there is also a small 
wooden board (Add. MS. 33293), painted white and inseribed in ink with 
thirteen lines from the Jdcad (111. 273-85), the words being marked off 
and the syllables indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholars. It was found in Egypt, and is probably of the third 
century. Of the same period are a board (Add. MS. 37516) and a book 
of eight wooden leaves (Add. MS. 57533), inseribed with school exercises 
in Greek.2. At Vienna is a board with lines from the /ehkale of Calli- 
machus and the Phoenissue of Euripides, of the fourth century.? There is 
also a miscellaneous set of broken tablets (Add. MS. 33369) inseribed on 
a ground of drab paint, with records relating to the recovery of debts, ete., 
at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, in the Thebaid; probably of the 
seventh century. In early Greek history it is stated that the laws of 
Solon were written on revolving wooden tablets, ἄξονες and κύρβεις ; and 
there is an actual record of the employment of wooden boards or tablets 
in the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the Erechtheum at Athens, 
407 B.c. The price of two boards, on which rough aceounts were first 
entered, is set down at two drachmas, or 93d. each: σανίδες δύο és ἃς 
τὸν \dyor avaypapoper.* And again a second entry of four boards at the 
same price occurs. In some of the waxed tablets lately recovered at 
Pompeii the pages which have been left in the plain wood are inseribed 
in ink.’ Wooden tablets were used in schools during the middle ages.® In 
England the custom of using wooden tallies, inscribed as well as notched, 
in the public accounts lasted down to a recent date. 


Waxed and other Tablets 


But we may assume that as a general rule tablets were coated with 
wax from the very earliest times in Greece and Rome. Such waxed 
tablets were single, double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves, In 
Greek a tablet was ealled πίναξ. πινακίς, δέλτος, SeATion, SeAT(OLOL, πυκτίοι", 


πυξίον, πυξίδιο;", γραμματεῖον *; in Latin, ceri, tabula, tabella. The wooden 


1 See Revue Egyptologique, ii, Append., 51 ; Pal. Soc. ii, 142. 

2 Described by Kenyon in Journ. Hellenic Studies, xxix (1909, 28. 

* Pap. Erzh, Rainer, vi (1897 ; Wattenbach, Schrift. 91. 

4 Rangabé, Antiq. Hellén. 56; Egger, Note sur le prix de papier, ete., in Mém. d’Hist, 
Anctenne 1863. 

5 Paul. Soc. 1. 159. § Wattenbach, Schri/tw. 93 sqq. 

7 κηρός, cera, or μάλθη, μάλθα. Poilux, Onomast. x. 57, in his chapter περὶ βιβλίων names 
the composition ὁ δὲ ἐνὼν τῇ πινακίδι κηρός, ἢ parOn, ἢ μάλθα. Ἡρόδοτος μὲν yap κηρὸν εἴρηκε, 
Ἰζρατίνος δὲ ἐν τῇ Πυτίνῃ μάλθην ἔφη. Μάλθα appears to have been wax mixed with tar. Cf, 
Avistoph. Fragm. 206 τὴν μάλθαν ἐκ τῶν γραμματείων ἤσθιον, 

8. See Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 57. 
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surface was sunk to a slight depth. leaving a raised frame at the 
edges, after the fashion of a child's school-slate of the present day 
and a thin coating of wax, usually black, was laid over it. Tablets 
were used for literary composition,’ school exercises, accounts, or rough 
memoranda. They were sometimes fitted with slings for suspension.2 
Two or more put together, and held together by rings or thongs acting 
as hinges, formed a caudex or coder. Thus Seneca, De Bren. Vit. 13 
‘Plurium tabularum contextus caudex apud antiquos vocabatur: unde 
pubhicae tabulae codices dicuntur ’. 

When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called δίθυροι, δίπτυχα, 
diptycha, duplices ; of three, τρίπτυχα, triptycha, triplices; and of more, 
πεντάπτυχα, pentuptycha, quinquiplices or quincuplices, πολύπτυχα, μοΐῃ- 
ptycha, multiplices.® In Homer we have an instance of the use of a tablet 
in the death-message of King Proetus, ‘ graving in a folded tablet many 
deadly things.”* And Herodotus tells us (vii. 239) how Demaratus 
conveyed to the Lacedaemonians secret intelligence of Xerxes’ intended 
invasion of Greece, by ineans of a message written on the wooden surface 
of a tablet (δελτίον δίπτυχον) from which the wax had been previously 
scraped but was afterwards renewed to cover the writing. On Greek 
vases of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., tablets, generally triptychs, 
are represented, both open in the hands of the goddess Athena or others, 
and closed and bound round with strings, hanging fron: the wall by slings 
or handles.* 

Tablets in the codex form would be employed not only as mere note- 
books, but especially in all cases where the writing was to be protected from 
injury either for the moment or for a long period. Hence they were 
used for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for correspondence. 
When used for wills, each page was technically called cera, as in Gaius, 
11. 104 ‘ Haec, ita ut in his tabulis cerisque scripta sunt, ita do lego’. 
They were closed against inspection by a triple thread, λίνον, Jinwii, and 
by the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be more fully explained. 


1 Catullus, 1. 2 ‘multum lusimus in meis tabellis’. Quintilian, Instit. orafor. x. 3. 31, 
recommends the use of waxed tablets: ‘Scribi optime ceris, in quibus facillima est 
ratio.’ 

* Horace, Sat. i. 6. 74 ‘ Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto’. 

3 Martial, xiv. 4. 6. 

4 Iliad vi. 169 γράψας ἐν πίνακι πτυκτῷ θυμοφθύρα πολλά. 

δ See Gerhard. Auserlesene Vasenbilder, iii. 239; iv. 344, 287, 258, 259, 29565 Luynes, 
Vases, 35, 

© Cf. Horace, Sat. ii. ὃ. 51: 

Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum 
Abnuere et tabulas a fe removere memento ; 
Sie tamen, ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versu. 
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As to correspondence, small tablets, ἐρε οὐδ᾽ δ} or puydlures? were employed 
for short letters; longer letters, epistolae, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, /’p. 55. 11, makes the distinction: ‘ Adeo tecum sum, ut dubitem 
an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos tibi seribere. The tablets were 
sent by messengers, fubellarii, as explained by Festus*: ‘Tabellis pro 
chartis utebantur antiqui, quibus ultro citro, sive privatim sive publice 
opus erat, certiores absentes faciebant. Unde adhue tabellarii dicuntur, 
et tabellae missae ab imperatoribus.’* The answer to the letter might 
be inscribed on the same set of tablets and returned. Love-letters appear 
to have been sometimes written on very small tablets.© Martial, xiv. 
6. 8, 9, calls such tablets Vitellians. Tablets containing letters were 
fastened with a thread, which was sealed.6 The materials for letter- 
writing are enumerated in the passage of Plautus, Bacchides, iv. 714 
‘Eefer cito . . . stilum, ceram et tabellas, linum’; and the process of 
sealing in line 748: ‘cedo tu ceram ac linum actutum. age obliga, opsigna 
eito. In Cicero, Catil. 111. 5, we have the opening of a letter: ‘Tabellas 
proferri iussimus. ... Primo ostendimus Cethego signum; cognovit ; 
nos linum ineidimus; legimus. . . . Introduectus est Statilius; cognovit 
et signum et manum suam.’ 

The custom of writing letters on tablets survived for some centuries 
after classical times. In the fifth century St. Augustine in his epistle to 
Romanianus (Migne, Putrolog. Lat. xxxiii. 80) makes reference to his 
tablets in these words: ‘Non haee epistola sie inopiam chartae indicat, 
ut membranas saltem abundare testetur. Tabellas eburneas quas habeo 
avunculo tuo cum litteris misi. Tu enim huic pelliculae facilius ignosces, 
quia differri non potuit quod ei seripsi, et tibi non scribere etiam ineptis- 
simum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si quae ibi nostrae sunt, propter hiuus- 
modi necessitates mittas peto. St. Hilary of Arles likewise has the 
following passage in his Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patro/, Lat. 1. 1261): 
‘Beatus Eucherius cum ab eremo in tabulis, ut assolet, cera illitis, in 
proxima ab ipso degens insula, litteras eius suscepisset: “ Mel,” inquit, 
“suum ceris reddidisti.”’ Both these passages prove that the custom 
was general at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter ‘in 
tabella’ was written by a monk of Fulda.’ 


1 Cicero, Epp. Q. Ε΄ il. 11.13 Fam. iv. 12. 2, and vi. 18.1. See also δ ΠΡ τὺ 1 

2 Catullus uses the word pugillaria, xlii. 5. 

3 De Verborum Signif., ed. Miiller, p. 359. 

4 Compare St. Jerome, Ep. viii ‘Nam et rudes illi Italiae homines, ante chartae et 
membranarum usum, aut in dedolatis e ligno codieillis aut in corticibus arborum mutuo 
epistolarun: alloquia missitabant. Unde et portitores eorum tabellarios et scriptores a 
libris arborum librarios voecavere’. 

® See the drawing in Museo Borbonico, i. 2. 

® Clay, cretula, was originally used: γῇ σημαντρίς, Herod. ii. 35 ; ῥύπος, Aristoph. Lysis. 
1200, Pollux, Onomast. x. 58, 

7 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 53. 
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It will be noticed that St. Augustine refers to his tablets as being of 
ivory. The ancient tablets were ordinarily of common wood, such as 
beech, or fir, or box, the ‘vulgaris buxus’ of Propertius (111. 23); but 
they were also made of more expensive material. Two of Martial’s 
upophoretu are ‘pugillares citrei’ and ‘ pugillares eborei’. Propertius 
{l.¢.) refers to golden fittings: ‘ Non illas fixum caras effecerat aurum.’ 
The large consular diptyehs, as we know from existing specimens, were 
of ivory, often elaborately carved. 

The employment of waxed tablets lasted for certain purposes through 
the middle ages in countries of Western Europe. Speeimens inseribed 
with money accounts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have 
survived to the present day in France;! and municipal accounts on 
tablets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still preserved in 
some of the German towns. They also exist in Italy,? dating from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. They were used in England and also 
in Ireland? It is said that quite recently sales in the fish-market of 
Rouen were noted on waxed tablets.* 


Greek Waxed Tablets 


Ancient Greek waxed tablets have survived in not many instances. 
In the British Museum are some which have been found in Egypt. The 
most perfect is a book (Add. MS. 33270), perhaps of the third century, 
measuring nearly 9 by 7 inches, which consists of seven leaves coated 
on both sides with black wax and two covers waxed on the inner 
side, inscribed with documents in shorthand, presumably in Greek, and 
with shorthand signs written repeatedly, as if for praetice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hollowed for the 
reception of the writing implements. Another smaller book, of about 
7 by 4 inches, formed of six leaves (Add. MS. 33368), is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of the third century, with grammatical 
exercises and other notes in Greek, and also with a rough drawing, 
perhaps meant for a caricature of the schoolmaster. There are also two 
tablets inseribed with verses in Greek uncial writing, possibly some 


1 See Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, xxi (1855), 284, xxii (1855, 480 ; Mem. de 1 Acad. 
Xviii (2nd series), 536; Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xi. 3938. A ‘ Mémoire touchant usage d‘écrire 
sur des tablettes de cire’, by the Abbé Lebeuf, is printed in Mém. del’ Acad. xx (1753), 267. 
A tabiet of accounts, of about the year 1300, from Citeaux Abbey, is in the British 
Museum, Add. MS. 33215; printed by H. Omont in Bull. Soc, Nat. des Antiq. de France, 
1889, p. 283. Four tablets, of the fourteenth century, found at Beauvais, are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale.—Acad. des Inscriptions, Comptes rendus, 1387, p 141. 

2 See Milani, Sei Tavolette cerate, in Pubbl. del R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, 1807. 

$ A mediaeval waxed tablet, belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, is exhibited in 
the National Museum, Dublin. 

4 Wattenbach, Schriftw. 89. 
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literary sketch or a school exercise. Two others of a similar nature have 
been more recently acquired, the one containing a writing exercise, the 
other a multiplication table. The Bodleian Library has also purchased 
a waxed tablet (Gr. Inser. 4) on which is a writing exercise. Others are 
at Paris; some containing seribbled alphabets and a contractor’s accounts, 
which were found at Memphis.2 Seven tablets of the third century, 
inseribed with fables of Babrius (a school exercise), are at Leyden? In 
New York is a set of five tablets, on which are verses, in the style of 
Menander, set as a copy by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.* 
Other specimens of a similar character are at Marseilles, the date of 
which can be fixed at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century ;> and the last leaf of a document found at Verespatak is at 
Karlsburg.® At Geneva there is a tablet of the sixth century containing 
accounts, and verses of Psalm xci, probably a charm.’ 


Latin Waxed Tablets 


Extant Latin tablets are more numerous, but have only been found in 
comparatively recent years... Twenty-five, containing deeds ranging in 
date from A.D. 131 to 167, were recovered, between the years 1786 and 
1855, from the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Alburnus 
Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 Massmann published 
the few which had at that time been discovered, in his Libellus Aurarias, 
but the admission into his book of two undoubtedly spurious documents 
cast suspicion on the rest, which were accordingly denounced until the 
finding of other tablets proved their genumeness. The whole collection 
is given in the Corpus Lnsceriptionum Latinarwin, vol. 111. 

During the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box containing 
127 waxed tablets, of the years A.D. 15, 27, 53-62, was discovered in the 
house of L. Caecilins Jucundus. They proved to be perscriptiones and 
other deeds connected with auctions and tax-receipts." 


J. Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de Genéve, 1909. 
In addition to the two collections described in the text, a waxed diptych, recording 
the manumission of a female slave, a.p. 221, which was found in Egypt and was recently 
in possession of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney, has been described by S. de Ricci in 
Proceedings Soc. Bibl, Archaeology, xxvi (1904); and a leaf of a diptych, containing a veteran’s 
discharge, a.pD. 94, also from Egypt, is noticed in The Year's Work in Classical Studies (Classical 
Association), 1911, p. 91. 

9 Aiti della R. Accademia dei Lincet, ser. il, vol. ili, pt. 3 (1875-6), pp. 150-230 ; Hermes, 
xii (1877), 88-141; and Overbeck, Pompeii, 4th ed. by Mau (1884), 489 sqq. The whole 
collection has been edited by Zangemeister in the C. I. 1. iv, Supplementum (1898). See 
Pal. Soc. 1. 159, 


1 See Verhandl. der Philologen-Versamml, zu Wiirzburg, 1869, p. 239. 

2 Rerue Archéol. vill. 461, 470. 3 Journ, Hellen. Studies, xiii (1893), 293. 

4 Proceedings of the American Acad. of Arts and Sciences, iii. 371. 

5 Annuaire dela Soc. Franc. de Numism. et @ Archéol. 111. 1xxi-lxxvii. Eo ING BRR, 
7 
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The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets has afforded 
sufficient means of understanding the mechanical arrangement of such 
documents among the Romans. Like the military tubulue honestue 
misstonis, they contained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy open 
to inspection. But most of them consist of three leaves: they are 
triptychs, the third leaf being of great service in giving cover to the 
seals. The Pompeian and Dacian tablets differ from one another in some 
particulars ; but the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
was made from one block of wood, cloven into the three required pieces 
or leaves, which were held together by strings or wires passing through 
two holes near the edge and serving for hinges. In the Pompeian 
tablets, one side of each leaf (that is, pages 2, 8, and 5) was sunk within 
a frame, the hollowed space being coated with wax, while the outside of 
the triptych (that is, pages 1 and 6) was left plain. On page 4a vertical 
groove was cut down the centre to receive the witnesses’ seals, and the 
surface of the page was generally left plain; but in some instances it 
was waxed on the right, in some on both the right and the left, of the 
groove. On pages 2 and 3 was inscribed the authentic deed, and the 
first two leaves were then bound round with a string of three twisted 
threads, which passed along the groove and was held in place by two 
notches cut in the edges of the leaves at top and bottom. The 
Witnesses’ seals were then sunk in the groove, thus further securing 
the string, and their names were written on the right, either in ink 
or with the stilus. An abstract or copy of the deed was inscribed 
on page 5, and was thus left open to inspection. The Dacian 
tablets differed in this respect, that page 4 was also waxed, and that 
the copy of the deed was commenced on that page in the space on 
the left of the groove, the space on the right being filled, as usual, 
with the witnesses’ names. Further, the string was passed, as an 
additional security, through two holes, at top and bottom of the 
groove, in accordance with a senutus consultum of A.D. 61, instead of 
being merely wound round the leaves as in the case of the Pompeian 
tablets. 


1 The practice of closing the authentic deed and leaving the copy only open to 
inspection is paralleled by the Babylonian and Assyrian usage of enclosing the tablet 
on which a contract or other deed was inscribed within a casing or shell of clay, on which 
an abstract or copy of the document was also written for public inspection. <A similar 
usage obtained among the Greeks in Egypt, and by inference, as it may be presumed, in 
Hellas itself. Deeds of the early Ptolemaic period have survived, written on papyrus in 
duplicate, the upper deed (the original) being rolled up, folded in two, and sealed, the 
lower copy being left open.—O. Rubensolin, Eleyhantine Papyri (in Aegypt. Urkunden aus den 
kgl. Museen in Berlin), 1907. In the British Museum papyri Nos, $79, 851-8, 1204, 1206-9, 
second and first centuries B.c., the dockets written in the margins have Leen similarly 
rolled up and sealed. 
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The following diagram shows the arrangement of a Dacian triptych : 
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It will be noticed that, although the string which closed the deed 
{as indicated by dotted lines) passed through the holes of only two of 
the leaves, yet the third leaf (pages 5 and 6) is also perforated with 
corresponding holes. This seems to show that the holes were first 
pierced in the solid block, before it was cloven into three, in order that 
they might afterwards adjust themselves accurately.' In one instance 
the fastening threads and seals still remain.” 

In the Pompeian series were found about a dozen diptychs. These 
were waxed only on the inner pages, 2 and 3, and no groove was cut for 
the seals, which were therefore impressed on the flat surface. It is 
interesting to find that tablets of this series have dockets on the edges, 
proving that they were dropped vertically into the box in which they 
were kept. 


1 See 6.7, i. 111. 922° 5 Ibid. 938. 


CHAPTER III 


MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING (continwed) 


WE now have to examine the history of the more common writing- 
materials of the ancient world and of the middle ages, viz. papyrus. 
vellum, and paper. 

Papyrus 


The papyrus plant, Cyperus Papyrus, which supphed the substance 
for the great writing material of the ancient world, was widely cultivated 
in the Delta of Egypt. From this part of the country it has now 
vanished, but it still grows in Nubia and Abyssinia. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 10, states that it also grew in Syria; and Pliny adds 
that it was native to the Niger and Euphrates. Its Greek name πάπυρος, 
whence Latin papyrus, was probably derived from one of its ancient 
Egyptian names. Herodotus, our most ancient authority for any details 
of the purposes for which the plant was employed, always calls it βύβλος 
(also written βίβλος). Theophrastus describes the plant as one which 
grows in the shallows to the height of six feet, with a triangular and 
tapering stem crowned with a tufted head; the root striking out at right 
angles to the stem and being of the thickness of a man’s wrist. The 
tufted heads were used for garlands in the temples of the gods; of the 
wood of the root were made various utensils; and of the stem, the pith 
of which was also used as food, a variety of articles, including writing 
material, were manufactured: caulking yarn, ships’ rigging, ight skiffs, 
shoes, ete. The cable with which Ulysses bound the doors of the hall 
when he slew the suitors was ὅπλον βύβλιυον (Odysx. xxi. 390). 

As a writing material papyrus was employed in Egypt from the 
earliest times. Papyrus rolls are represented on the sculptured walls of 
Egyptian temples; and rolls themselves exist of immense antiquity. 
A papyrus containing accounts of King Assa, about 3500 B.c.,is extant;? 
another famous roll is the Papyrus Prisse, at Paris, which contains the 
copy of a work composed in the reign of a king of the fifth dynasty and 
is itself of about the year 2500 x.c. or earlier. The dry atmosphere of 
Egypt has been specially favourable to the preservation of these fragile 
documents. Buried with the dead, they have lain in the tombs or 
swathed in the folds of the mummy-cloths for centuries, untouched by 
decay, and in many instances remain as fresh as on the day when they 
were written. 

1 Petrie, Hist. Egypt, i. 81. 
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Among the Greeks the papyrus material manufactured for writing 
purposes was called χάρτης (Latin chart) as well as by the names of the 
plant itself. Herodotus, v. 58, refers to the early use of papyrus rolls 
among the Ionian Greeks, to which they attached the name of διφθέραι, 
‘skins,’ the writing material to which they had before been accustomed. 
Their neighbours, the Assyrians, were also acquainted with it. They 
called it ‘the reed of Egypt’. There is a recorded instance of papyrus 
being sent from Egypt to Phoenicia in the eleventh century B.c.2 An 
inscription relating to the expenses of the rebuilding of the Erechtheum 
at Athens in the year 407 B.c. shows that papyrus was used for the fair 
copy of the rough accounts, which were first inscribed on tablets. Two 
rolls, χάρται δύο, cost at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or 
a little over a shilling of cur money.? There can hardly be a doubt, 
then, that this writing material was also used in Athens for literary 
purposes as early as the fifth century B.c. 

The period of its first importation into Italy is not known. The 
story of its introduction by Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus, is 
of suspicious authenticity.* But there can be little hesitation in assuming 
that it was employed as the vehicle for Latin literature almost from the 
first. We know that papyrus was plentiful in Rome under the Empire, 
and that it had at that period become so indispensable that a temporary 
failure of the supply in the reign of Tiberius threatened a general 
interruption of the business of daily life.? Pliny also, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, 
refers to its high social value in the words: ‘ papyri natura dicetur, cum 
chartae usu maxime humanitas vitae constet, certe memoria, and again 
he describes it as a thing ‘qua constat immortalitas hominum ’. 

It is probable that papyrus was imported into Italy already 
manufactured; for it is doubtful whether the plant grew in that 
country. Strabo, indeed, says that it was found in Lake Trasimene 
and other lakes of Etruria; but the accuracy of this statement has been 
disputed. Still, it is a fact that there was a manufacture of this writing 
material carried on in Ronie, the chaurta Funniane being an instance ; but 
it has been asserted that this industry was confined to the remaking of 
imported material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papyri, as 
compared with the Greek papyri, found at Herculaneum, has been 
ascribed to the detrimental effect of this remanufacture. 


1 In the Assyrian wall-sculptures in the British Museum there are two scenes (nos, 3 
and 84) in which two couples of scribes are represented taking notes. In each case one of 
the scribes is using a folding tablet (the hinges of one being distinctly represented), and 
the othera scrol]. The scroll may "6 either papyrus or leather. 

2 Zeitsch. fiir dgypt. Sprache, xxxviii (1900), 1. 

3 See above, p. 14. 4 See below, p. 29. 

Ὁ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 13 ‘Sterilitatem sentit hoe quoque, factumque iam Tiberio 
principe inopia chartae, ut e senatu darentur arbitri dispensandis; alias in tumultu 
vita erat’. 
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At a later period the Syman variety of the plant was grown in Sicily, 
where it was probably introduced during the Arab occupation. It was 
seen there by the Aral traveller, Ibn-Haukal, 4. Ὁ, 972-3, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance in the shallows 
of the Papireto, a stream to which it gave its name. Paper was made 
from this source for the use of the Emir; but in the thirteenth century 
the plant began to fail, and it was finally extinguished by the draining 
of the stream in 1591. It 1s still, however, to be seen growing in the 
neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably transplanted thither at 
a later time, for no mention of it in that place occurs earlier than 1674. 
Some attempts have been made in recent years to manufacture a writing 
material on the pattern ofthe ancient charta from this Sicilian plant.? 

The manufacture of the writing material, as practised in Egypt, is 
deseribed by Pliny, .Vué. [ist, xii. 12. His description applies specially 
to the system of his own day; but no doubt it was essentially the same 
as had been followed for centuries. His text is far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opinion on different points. 
The stem of the plant, after removal of the rind, was cut longitudinally 
into thin strips (philyrae, scissurae) with a sharp cutting instrument 
described as a needle (actus). The old idea that the strips were peeled off 
the inner core of the stem is now abandoned, as it has been shown that 
the plant, like other reeds, contains a cellular pith within the rind, which 
was all used in the manufacture. The central strips were naturally the best, 
being the broadest. The strips thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, 
side by side, to the required width, thus forming a layer, scheda, across 
which another layer of shorter strips was laid at right angles.*_ The upper 
surface thus formed became the recto, the under surface the verso, of the 
finished sheet ; and the recto received a polish. Pliny applies to the process 
the phraseology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a ‘net’, 
plagula, or ‘ wicker’, crates, which was thus ‘ woven’, fexctur. In this 
process Nile water was used for moistening the whole. The special men- 
tion of this particular water has caused some to believe that there were 
adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste or glue on the material ; 
others, more reasonably, have thought that water, whether from the 
Nile or any other source, solved the glutinous matter in the strips and 
thus caused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable that paste 


1 See G. Cosentino, La Carta di Papiro, in Archivio Sturico Siciliano, N.S. xiv, 134-64. 

2 Birt, Antikes Buchwesen, 229 (followed by Traube and others), applies the word schkedu 
or scida toa strip. But Pliny distinctly uses the word philyrae for the strips, although he 
elsewhere describes the inner bark of the lime tree by this name; and scheda for a Jayer, 
i.e. a sheet of strips, Another name for the strips was inae. Birt with others) also 
diescribes the plagula or sheet of papyrus by the Greek word σελίς, which, however, is 
rather a page or column of writing. In his more recent work, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst 
(1907), he suggests fissurae as an emendation of philyrue. 
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was actually used.!| The sheets were finally hammered and dried in the 
sun.2. Rough or uneven places were rubbed down with ivory or a smooth 
shell.2 Moisture lurking between the layers was to be detected by strokes 
of the mallet. Spots, stains, and spongy strips (¢wendae), in which the ink 
would run, were defects which also had to be encountered.+* 

The sheets were connected together with paste to form a roll, and in 
this process received the name of κολλήματα ; but not more than twenty 
was the prescribed number. There are, however, rolls of more than 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny’s reading vicinue is correct, the number 
was not constant in all times. Moreover, an author need not be limited 
in the length of his book, and could increase the roll by adding more 
' sheets ; but, of course, he would avoid making it inconveniently bulky. 
A length of papyrus, however, as sold by the stationers, called a scapus, 
consisted apparently of twenty κολλήματα, plagulae or schedae.® The 
workman who fastened the sheets together was the κολλητής or glutinator. 
The outside of the roll was naturally that part which was more exposed 
to risk of damage and to general wear and tear. The best sheets were 
therefore reserved for this position, those which lay nearer the centre 
or end of the rolled-up roll not being necessarily so good. Besides, the 
end of a roll was not wanted in case of a short text, and might be cut 
away. <A protecting strip of papyrus was often pasted along the margin 
at the beginning or end of a roll, in order to give additional strength 
to the material and prevent it tearing.® 

The first sheet of a papyrus roll was called the πρωτόκολλον, a term 
which still survives in diplomacy; the last sheet was called the ἐσχατο- 
κόλλιον. Ainong the Romans the protocol-sheet was inscribed with the 
name of the Comes largitionum, who had the control of the manufacture, 
and with the date and name of the place where it was made. Such 
certificates, styled ‘protocols’, were in vogue both in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods in Egypt. They were in ordinary practice cut 
away; but this curtailment was forbidden in legal documents by the 


1 Birt, 231, points out, in regard to Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim glutinis 
praebet,’ that ‘glutinis’ is not a genitive but a dative, Pliny never using the word 
‘gluten’, but ‘ glutinum’. 

2 It appears that after being inscribed the papyrus received a second hammering, if a 
passage in Ulpian, ‘libri perscripti, nondum malleati’ (Dig. xxxii. 52. 5), may bear that 
ineaning.—Birt, Buchrolle. But this practice would apply only to rolls intended for the 
market, which would need a finishing touch. 

+ Ss Martial, xiv. 209 ; 

Levis ab aequorea cortex Mareotica concha 
Fiat; inoffeusa currit harundo via. 

1 Pliny, Epist. viii. 15 ‘quae (chartae) si scabrae bibulaeve sint’, &c. 

5 Wattenbach, Buchw. 99; Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 18. 

6 Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii. 466. See the Harris Homer, Brit. Mus. Papyrus evii. A 
Greek document of a. p. 209 is similarly protected with a strip of vellum.—Royal Prussian 
Academy, Sitzungsber. 1910, p. 710. 
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laws of Justinian! After their conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century, the Arabs continued the manufacture of papyrus and also 
attixed protocols to their rolls. No Roman protocol has hitherto 
come to light. The few extant specimens of the Byzantine period are 
written in a curious, apparently imitative, script formed of rows of 
elose-set perpendicular strokes. This script may possibly be an attempt 
of seribes to eopy older, Roman, protocols, the meaning of which had 
been forgotten. The normal protocol of the Arab period eonsists of 
bilingual inscriptions in Greek and Arabic, accompanied with sections 
or blocks of the above-mentioned imitative script ranged to right and 
left, as if ornaments to fill spaees in the lines.? 

With regard to the height of papyrus rolls, those whieh date from 
the earliest period of Egyptian history are short, of about 6 inches; 
later they increase to 9, 11, and even above 15 inches. The height of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the British Museum 
runs generally from 9 to 12 inches; the papyrus of Baechylides 
measures under 10 inehes. 

From Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writing 
material made from papyrus and that they differed from one another in 
size. It has however been found that extant specimens do not tally 
with the figures that he gives; but an ingenious explanation has been 
proposed,® that he refers to the breadth not to the height of the in- 
dividual sheets, κολλήματα, which make up the roll. The best kind. 
formed from the broadest strips of the plant, was originally the churta 
hieratica, a name which was afterwards altered to Augustu out of 
flattery to the Emperor Augustus. The charte Liviu, or seeond quality, 
was named after his wife. The dieratica thus deseended to the third 
rank. The Augusta and Livia were 13 digits, or about 94 inches, wide ; 
the hieratica 11 digits or 8 inehes. The charte amphitheatrica, of 
9 digits or ΟΣ inches, took its title from the principal place of its 
manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. The churtu Fuaniana 
was apparently a variety which was remade at Rome, in the workshops 
of a certain Fannius, from the amphitheatrica, the width being increased 
by about an inch through pressure. The Suitica was a common variety, 
named after the city of Sais, being of about 8 digits or 5} inches. 


1 ¢Tabelliones non scribant instrumenta in aliis chartis quam in his quae protocolla 
habent, ut tamen protocollum tale sit, quod habeat nomen gloriosissimi coutitis largitionum 
et tempus quo charta facta est.’— Novell. xliv. 2. 

2 Professor von Karabacek has attempted to prove that the enigmatic writing contains 
traces of Latin : Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 1908. His views are disputed by 
C. H. Becker, Zeitsch. fiir Assyriologie, xx. 97, xxii. 166; and by H. 1. Bell, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, v. 143. Several specimens of Byzantine and Arab prvtocols are in the 
British Museum. See Cat. Gk. Pap. in Brit. Mus. iv ; New Pal. Soc. 177. 

3 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 251 sqq. 
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Finally, there were the Zuenivtica—which was said to have taken its 
name from the place where it was made, a tongue of land (ταινία) near 
Alexandria—and the common packing-paper, chartu emporetica, neither 
of which was more than 5 inches wide. Mention is made by Isidore, 
Etymol. vi, 10, of a quality of papyrus called Corneliana, which was 
first made under C. Cornelius Gallus when prefect of Egypt. But the 
name may have disappeared from the vocabulary when Gallus fell into 
disgrace. Another kind was manufactured in the reign of Claudius, 
and on that account was named Claudia. It was a made-up material, 
combining the Augusta and Livia, to provide a stout substance. Finally, 
there was a large-sized quality, of a cubit or nearly 18 inches in width, 
called anacrocollon. Cicero made use of it (Lpp. ud Attic. xiii. 25; 
xvi, 3). An examination of existing specimens seems to show that the 
κολλήματα range chiefly between 8 and 12 inches in width, the larger 
number being of 10 inches. Of smaller sizes, a certain proportion are 
between 5 and 6 inches. 

Varro, repeated by Pliny, xiii. 11, makes the extraordinary statement 
that papyrus writing material was first made in Alexander’s time. He 
may have been misled from having found no reference to its use in 
pre-Alexandrine authors; or he may have meant to say that its first 
free manufacture was only of that date, as it was previously a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Papyrus continued to be the ordinary writing material in Egypt to 
a comparatively late period; it was eventually superseded by the 
excellent paper of the Arabs. In Latin literature it was gradually 
displaced in the early centuries of our era by the growing employment 
of vellum, which, by the fourth century had practically superseded it. 
But it still lingered in Europe under various conditions. Long after 
vellum had become the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, papyrus continued in use, particularly for ordinary documents, 
such as letters. St. Jerome, /p. vii, mentions vellum as a material for 
letters, ‘if papyrus fails’; and St. Augustine, Zp. xv, apologizes for 
using vellum. instead of papyrus. A fragmentary epistle in Greek, 
sent apparently by the Emperor, Michael II or Theophilus, to Louis le 
Débonnaire between 824 and 839, is preserved at Paris? A few 
fragments of Greek literary papyri written in Europe in the early 
middle ages, containing Biblical matter and portions of Graeco-Latin 
glossaries, have also survived. 


1 Birt, Ant. Buchww, 250. 

2 W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern. 

ὃ The middle of the tenth century is the period when it has been calculated the manu- 
facture of papyrus in Egypt ceased.—Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus 
der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, ii-iii (1887 , 98. 

4H. Omont in Rev, wirchéolugique, xix (1892, 384. 
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For purely Latin literature papyrus was also occasionally used in the 
West during the middle ages. Examples, made up in codex form, some- 
times with a few vellum leaves incorporated to give stability, are found 
in different libraries of Europe. They are: The Homihes of St. Avitus, 
of the sixth century, at Paris; Sermons and Epistles of St. Augustine, of 
the sixth or seventh century, at Parisand Geneva; works of Hilary, of the 
sixth century, at Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the sixth century, 
at Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the seventh century, at 
Milan; an Isidore, of the seventh century, at St. Gall. At Munich. 
also, is the register of the Church of Ravenna, written on this material 
in the tenth century. Many papyrus documents in Latin, dating from 
the fifth to the tenth century, have survived from the archives of 
Ravenna; and there are extant fragments of two imperial rescripts 
written in Egypt, apparently in the fitth century, in the Roman 
chancery hand which is otherwise unknown. In the papal chancery, 
following the usage of the imperial court of Byzantium, papyrus appears 
to have been employed down to the imddle of the eleventh century. 
Twenty-three papal bulls on this material have survived, ranging from 
A. Ὁ. 849 to 1022.1. In France papyrus was in common use in the sixth 
century.? Under the Merovingian kings it was used for official docu- 
ments; several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 to 673, 
being still preserved in the French archives. 


Skins 


The skins of animals are of such a durable nature that it 1s no matter 
for surprise to find that they have been appropriated as writing matenial 
by the ancient nations of the world. They were in use among the 
Egyptians as early as the time of Cheops, in the fourth dynasty, 
documents written on skins at that period being referred to or copied in 
papyni of later date. Actual specimens of skin rolls from Egypt still 
exist which date back to some 1500 years B.c. But the country which 
not only manufactured but also exported in abundance the writing 
material made from the papyrus plant hardly needed to make use of 
other material, and skin-rolls written in Egypt must, at all times, 
have been rare. In Western Asia the practice of writing on skins was 
doubtless both ancient and widespread. The Jews made use of them 
for their sacred books, and, probably also for their other literature; to 
the present day they employ them for their synagogue-rolls. It may be 
presumed that their neighbours the Phoenicians also availed themselves 
of the same kind of writing material. The Persians inscribed their 


τ H. Omont, Bulles Pontif. sur papyrus, in Fibl. Ecole des Chartes, xv 1904), 575, 
2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. v. 5. 
$ Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt., ed. Birch, ii. 182. 
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history upon skins. We can hardly doubt that such material must also 
have been employed both in.Greece and in Rome in aneient times, before 
the introduction of papyrus; we learn, at all events, that the Ionian 
Greeks wrote on skins, διφθέραι, from the words of Herodotus, v. 58, 
who adds that in his day many foreign nations also made use of them. 

The method of preparing skins to serve as writing material in those 
distant ages is unknown to us, but, judging from early Hebrew rolls, it 
probably extended only to a general system of tanning and a more 
eareful treatment of the surface whieh was to reeeive the writing. It 
was probably at no time the custom to write on the back as well as on 
the face of a roll. 


Parchment and Vellum 


The introduetion of parchinent, or vellum as it is now more generally 
termed, that is to say, skins prepared in such a way that they could be 
written upon on both sides, cannot properly be ealled an mvention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, the old practice. 
The common story, as told by Pliny, Vat. Hist. xiii. 11, on the authority 
of Varro, runs that Eumenes IT of Pergamum (197-158 B.c.), wishing to 
extend the library in his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus, hoping thus to check 
the growth of a rival Hbrary. ‘The Pergamene king, thus thwarted, was 
foreed to fall baek again upon skins; and thus came about the manu- 
facture of vellum: ‘ Mox aemulatione circa bibliothecas rerum Ptolemaei 
et Eumenis, supprimente chartas Ptolemaeo, idem Varro membranas 
Pergaii tradit repertas.’? Whatever may be the historical value of this 
tradition, at least it points to the fact that Pergamum was the ehief 
centre of the vellum trade: the centre, we may conclude, of the revival 
of an old trade and improved manufaeture. The name διφθέραι, 
membranae,® which had been applied to the earlier skins, was extended 
also to the new manufaeture, which, however, afterwards became known 
as περγαμηνή, churtu Pergqamena. The title Pergamena first occurs in 
the edict of Diocletian, a.p. 301, de pretiis rerum, vil. 88; next in the 
passage in St. Jerome’s epistle, quoted in the footnote. The word 
σωμάτιον, Which afterwards designated a velluin MS. as opposed to 


1 Diodorus, ii. 82 ἐκ τῶν βασιλικῶν διφθέρων, ἐν ais of Πέρσαι τὰς παλαιὰς πράξεις εἶχον 
συντεταγΎμένας. 

2 St. Jerome, Lp. vii, also refers to the plaee of its origin: ‘Chartam defuisse non 
puto, Aegypto ministrante eonimercia. Et si alicubi Ptolemaeus maria clausisset, tameu 
rex <Attalus membranas a Pergamo miserat, ut penuria eliartae pellibus pensaretur. 
Unde et Pergamenarum nomen ad hune usque diem, tradente sibi invicem posteritate, 
servatuni est.’ 

* The Latin membranae was also Graecized as μεμβράναι, being so used in 2 Tim. iv. 13 
μάλιστα τὰς μεμβράνας, but whether the Apostle referred to vellum MSS., or possibly to 
Hebrew texts written on skins prepared in the old way, we eannot say. 
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a papyrus roll, had reference originally to the contents, such a MS. 
being capable of containing an entire work or corpus.! 

The animals whose skins were found appropriate for the new 
manufacture were generally sheep, goats, and calves. , Others, such as 
swine and asses, provided material for particular purposes; and even 
rarer creatures, such as antelopes, are said to have been selected for 
more delicate and costly volumes. It is only reasonable to assume 
that any skin of suitable quality would be brought under manufacture. 
But, in the course of time, a distinction arose between the coarser and 
finer qualities of prepared skins; and, while parchment made from 
ordinary skins of sheep and goats continued to bear the name, the finer 
material produced from the calf or kid, or even from the newly-born or 
still-born calf or lamb, came to be generally known as vellum. The 
material of the skin manuscripts of the middle ages being generally of 
the finer kind, it has come to be the practice to describe them as of 
vellum, although in some instances they may be really composed 
of parchment. The modern process of manufacture, washing, liming, 
scraping, stretching, rubbing with chalk and pumice, probably differs 
but little in principle from the ancient system. 

As to the early use of vellum among the Greeks and Romans, little 
evidence is to be obtained from the results of excavations. No specimens 
have been recovered at Herculaneum or Pompeii, and very few of early 
date in Kgypt. There can, however, be little doubt that it was imported 
into Rome under the Republic. The general account of its introduction 
thither—evidently suggested by Varro’s earlier story of the first use of 
it—is that Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus the grammarian, 
having sent papyrus to Rome, Crates the grammarian, out of rivalry, 
induced Attalus of Pergamum to send vellum.? References to the pages 
of certain municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter were inscribed 
in books, that is, in vellum MSS., not on papyrus rolls. When Cicero, 
Epp. ad Attic. xiii. 24, uses the word διφθέραι, he also seems to refer to 
vellum. The advantages of the vellum book over the papyrus roll are 
obvious: it was in the more convenient form of the coder; it could be 
rewritten ; and the leaves could receive writing on both sides. Martial 
enumerates, among his Apophoreta, vellum MSS. of Homer (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (188), Livy (190), and Ovid (192).4 Vellum tablets 
began to take the place of the tabulue ceratae, as appears in Martial, 
xiv. 7 ‘ Esse puta ceras, licet haee membrana vocetur: Delebis, quotiens 

1 Birt, Ant. Buchw. 41. 

2 Boissonade, Anecd. i. 420, 


3 Mommsen, Inscr. Neapol. 6828 ; Annali del’ Inst. (1858), xxx. 192; Marquardt, Privat- 
leben der Rimer, 796. 


4 Pliny, Nat, Hist. vii. 21, mentions a curiosity : ‘In nuce inclusam Iliadem Homeri 
carmen in membrana scriptum tradit Cicero.’ 
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seripta novare voles.’ The same writer also recommends the convenience 
of vellum to the traveller who desires to carry with him the poet’s works 
in a compact form.) Quintilian, x. 3.31, recommends the use of vellum 
for drafts of their compositions by persons of weak sight: the ink on 
vellum was more easily read than the scratches of the stilus on wax 
Horace refers to it in Sef. it. 3 ‘Sic raro scribis ut toto non quater 
auno Membranam poseas’; and in other places. 

From the dearth of classical specimens and from the scanty number 
of early mediaeval MSS. of secular authors which have come down to us, 
it seems that vellum was not a common writing material under the first 
Roman emperors. There are no records to show its relative value in 
comparison with papyrus: but there may be some reason for the view 
that vellum was in Martial’s time of comparatively little worth, and was 
chiefly used as a poor material for rough drafts and common work.® 
Perhaps, too, imperfection of manufacture may have retarded its more 
general introduction. <A few stray leaves of vellum codices of the first 
centuries of our era have been found in Egypt. A leaf of a MS. of 
Demosthenes, De fulsa legautione, written in a rough hand of the second 
century, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 34473 (Yew Pal. Soe. 2).4 
On the other hand a leaf from a MS. of Euripides’ Cretuas, now in 
Berlin,® is written on thin velium in a very neat delicate seript, and was 
assigned to the first century ; but on further consideration it has now been 
placed in the second century. Other fragments are of the third century. 
Papyrus had been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly aseribed to 
natural conservatism and the jealousy of the book trade. It was par- 
ticularly the influence of the Christian Church that eventually carried 
vellum into the front rank of writing materials and in the end displaced 
papyrus. As papyrus had been the principal material for receiving the 
thoughts of the pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium for 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

Independently of the adoption of vellum as a literary vehicle, which 
will be considered when we have to describe the change in the form of 
the ancient book from the roll to the codex, its mere durability recom- 
mended it to an extent that fragile papyrus could in no way pretend 


1 Qui tecum cupis esse meos wbhicumque libellos 
Et comites longae quaeris habere viae, 
Hos eme quos artat brevibus membrana tabellis : 
Serinia da magnis, me manus una capit.—Epigr. i. 3. 
2 So also Martial, xiv. 5 ‘Languida ne tristes obscurent lumina cerae, Nigra tibi 
niveum littera pingat ebur’, 
$ See Birt, Ant. Buchwesen. He has rather overstated his case; and his views have 
not passed without challenge, 
4 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 113. 
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5 Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, Ὁ. 73, Taf. iv; Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses (1911), 30a. 
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to. When Constantine required copies of the Scriptures for his new 
churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, πευτήκοντα σωμάτια ἐν διφθέραις, 
to be prepared.t. And St. Jerome, λ΄». exli, refers to the replacement of 
damaged volumes in the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea by MSS. on 
vellum: ‘Quam [bibliotheeam] ex parte corruptam Acacius dehine et 
Euzoius, eiusdem ecclesiae sacerdotes, in membranis instaurare conati sunt.’ 

The large number of mediaeval MSS. that have been transinitted 
enables us to form some opinion on the character and appearance of 
vellum at different periods and in different countries. It may be stated 
generally that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material may 
usually be looked for, firm and erisp, with a smooth and glossy surface, 
This is generally the character at least of the vellum of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Later than this period, as a rule, it does not appear to 
have been so carefully prepared; probably, as the demand increased. 
a greater amount of inferior material came into the market.2 But the 
manufacture would naturally vary in different countries. In Ireland 
and England the early MSS. are generally on stouter vellum than their 
contemporaries abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at most 
periods to have been in favour; hence in the MSS. of that country and 
neighbouring districts, as the South of France, and again in Greece, the 
hard material resisted absorption, and it is often found that both ink and 
paint have flaked off. In contrast to this are the instances of soft vellum, 
used in England and France and in Northern Europe generally, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of the better class. 
Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn young, or the skins of new-born 
animals were used for special purposes. A good example of this very 
delicate material is found in Add. MS. 23935 in the British Museum, 
a volume of no abnormal bulk, but containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of church service books, written in France in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In the fifteenth century the Italian vellum of the 
Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness and purity. 

Vellum was also of great service in the ornamentation of books. Its 
smooth surfaces showed off colours in all their brilliancy. Martial’s 
vellum MS. of Virgil (xiv. 186) is adorned with the portrait of the author: 
‘Ipsius voltus prima tabella gerit.’ Isidore, Orig. vi. 11. 4, deseribing 
this inaterial, uses the words: ‘Membrana autem aut candida aut lutea 
aut purpurea sunt. Candida naturaliter existunt. Luteum membranum 
bicolor est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, erocatur. De 
quo Persius (iii. 10), “Iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis”’.’ 


' Eusebius, Vit. Constant. iv. 36. 

2 Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth centuries, of vellum which was too thin 
or badly prepared, and therefore left blank by the scribes, are noticed in Cal. of Anc. MSS. 
in the Brit, Museum, pt. ii. 51; and in Delisle, Mélanges, 101. 
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This quotation from Persius refers to the vellum wrapper which the 
Romans were in the habit of attaching to the papyrus roll: the φαινόλης, 
paenula, literally a travelling cloak, A vellum wrapper was more 
suitable than one of papyrus to resist constant handling. It was coloured 
of some brilliant hue, generally scarlet or purple, as in Lucian! : πορφυρᾶ 
dv ἔκτοσθεν ἡ διφθέρα. Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his melan- 
choly book, Trist.i.1.5 ‘ Nee te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco’. Martial’s 
libellus (viii. 72) is ‘nondum murice cultus’; and again he has: the pas- 
sages, ili. 2 ‘et te purpura delicata velet’; and x. 93 ‘carmina, purpurea 
sed modo culta toga’, the togu being another expression for the wrapper. 
In Tibullus iii. 1. 9, the colour is orange: ‘ Lutea sed niveum involvat 
membrana libellum.’ The strip of vellum, σίλλυβος (or σίττυβος), titulus, 
index, whieh was attached to the papyrus roll and was inscribed with 
the title of the work therein contained, was also coloured, as appears 
from the passages in Martial, 111. 2 ‘Et coeco rubeat superbus index’, 
and in Ovid, 7rist. i. 1.7 ‘nee titulus minio nee cedro charta notetur’. 

We do not know how soon was introduced the extravagant practice 
of producing sumptuous volumes written in gold or silver upon purple- 
stained vellum. It was a MS. of this description which Julius Capito- 
linus, early in the fourth century, puts into the possession of the 
younger Maximin: ‘Cum grammatico daretur, quaedam parens sua 
libros Homericos omnes purpureos dedit, aureis litteris seriptos. Against 
luxury of this nature St. Jerome directed the often-quoted words in his 
preface to the Book of Job: ‘ Habeant qui volunt veteres libros vel in 
membranis purpureis auro argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, litteris, onera magis exarata quam codices’; and again in his Ep. 
xviii, to Eustochium: ‘Inficiuntur membranae colore purpureo, aurum 
liquescit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur, et nudus ante fores earum 
[i.e. wealthy ladies] Christus emoritur.’ 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with purple or similar colour 
was practised chiefly in Constantinople, and also in Rome; but MSS. of 
this material, either entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in 
most of the.civilized countries of Europe at least from the sixth century, 
if we may judge from surviving examples which, though not numerous, 
still exist in fairnumbers. Of these the best known are: Portion of the 
Book of Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, written in 
silver letters and illustrated with a series of coloured drawings of the 
greatest interest for the history of the art of the period; of the sixth 
century.2 A MS. of the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, the bulk of which 
was found, in 1896, at Sarumsahly in Cappadocia and is now in 

1 Περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ μισθῷ συνόντων, 41, 

2. See a facsimile of one of the pages in Pal. Soc. i. 178; and of one of the paintings in 


Labarte, Hist. des arts industr. du Moyen Age (1864), album ii, pl. 177, Ed. by von Hartel and 
Wickhoff, 1895. 
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St. Petersburg (Cod. N), and leaves of which have been long preserved 
in the British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in large numbers at Patmos ; 
also of the sixth century.! The Codex Rossanensis, discovered at Rossano 
in South Italy, which contains the Gospels in Greek, of the sixth century, 
also written in silver and having a series of drawings illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.2 A portion of the Gospels in Greek, from Sinope, in gold, 
with drawings, of the sixth or seventh century, now in Paris.? The Gospels 
of Berat in Albania, containing St. Matthew and St. Mark, written in 
silver in the sixth century.t | The Greek Psalter of Zirich, of the seventh 
century, in silver letters... The famous Codex Argenteus of Upsala, 
containing the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas’ translation, of the sixth century.’ . 
The Codex Veronensis of the old Latin Gospels (4), written in silver uncials, 
of the fourth or fifth century.’ The Latin Evangeliarium of Vienna, 
originally from Naples, of the sixth century, in silver letters; a single 
ieaf of the MS. being in Trinity College, Dublin.s The Latin Psalter of 
St. Germain (who died A.D. 576) at Paris, also in silver letters.2 The 
Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same style and period. The Latin 
Gospels of the Hamilton collection, now in the library of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, which has been assigned to the eighth century.'? Of later date 
are the MSS. which were produced in the Carolingian period, when a fresh 
impetus was given to this kind of ornamental luxury. Such are: The 
Latin Gospels at Paris, said to have been written for Charlemagne by 
Godeseale, in letters of gold.t! A similar MS. at Vienna.” And lastly 
may be mentioned the Latin Psalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian 
Library, written in golden Carolingian minuscules and ornamented with 
miniatures.1? Other specimens of purple MSS. are cited in different 
palaeographical works and catalogues. In imitation of the practice of 
the emperors of the Eastern Empire, imperial and other important 
charters of Germany and Italy were occasionally issued, as duplicates, 
in gold writing on purple vellum, in the tenth to twelfth centuries. 


1 Ed. Ἡ. 5. Cronin, 1899. 

* Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von Gebhardt and Harnack, 
Evangeliorum Codex Graecus purpureus Rossanensis, 1880; and in photographie facsimile by 
A. Haseloff, 1598 ; also in colours by A. Munoz, 1907. 

5 Ed. H. Omont, 1901. 4 Ed. Batiffol, 1886. 

5 Ed. Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined. Nova Coll. iv. © See Pal. Soc. i. 118. 

7 See the Turin Monumenta palaeographica sacra, pl. ti. 

* Ed. Tischendorf, 1847. A facsimile of the Dublin leaf is in Par Palimpsest, Dublin, ed. 
Abbott, 1880. 

® Silvestre, Univ. Palacogr. (English δας, pl. 110. 

Ed. H.C. Hoskier, 1910. 

1 Westwood, Pal. Sacr. Pict., ‘Evangelistarium of Charlemagne.’ 

* Denkschriften der kais. Akad. der Wissensch. xiii. 85. 13 Douce MS. 59. 

14 See references in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 132; and in Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. i. 102. 
Ib. 187. The Egerton Charter 620, in the British Museum, being a grant from 
1184 D 
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The practice of inserting single leaves of purple-stained vellum for the 
ornamentation of MSS. was not uncommon in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. A beautiful example is seen in the fragmentary Latin Gospels 
froin Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi), a large folio volume, 
in which there still remain some Jeaves dyed of a rich deep rose colour 
and decorated with ornamental initials and paintings, the remnant of 
a larger number; of the latter part of the eighth century.’ But more 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the vellum was 
coloured, sometimes on only one side of the leaf, or even on only a part 
of it, particularly in MSS. of French or German origin of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.2— At the period of the Renaissance there was some 
attempt at reviving this style of hook ornamentation, and single leaves 
of stained vellum are occasionally found in MSS. of the fifteenth century. 
Other colours, besides purple, were also employed ; and instances occur 
in MSS. of this late time of leaves painted black to receive gold or 
silver writing. Such examples are, however, to be considered merely 
as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even that by purple- 
staining seems to have been occasionally followed. This consisted in 
gilding the entire surface of the vellum. But the expense must have 
been too great to allow of more than very few leaves being so treated in 
any MS., however important. Fragments of two leaves thus gilt, and 
adorned with painted designs, are preserved in the British Museum, Add. 
MS.5111. They originally formed part of tables of the Eusebian Canons 
and preliminary matter for a copy of the Greek Gospels, of the sixth 
century.* 


Paper 


Paper, manufactured from fibrous substances, appears to have been 
known to the Chinese at a most remote period.* Its introduetion into 
Europe is due to the agency of the Arabs, who are said to have first 
learnt its use at Samarkand in the middle of the eighth century. Its 
manufacture spread through their empire; and it received one of its 
mediaeval titles, charta Dumuscena, from the fact of Damascus being 
one of the centres of paper commerce. A comparatively large number 


Conrad III, King of the Romans, to the abbey of Corbey in Westphalia, a.p. 1147, is an 
example. 

1 Cat. of Ancient MSS. in the Brit. Mus., pt. ii 1884', 20; Westwood, Pal. Sacer, Pict., and 
Facs. of Miniatures and Ornaments of A.-Saxon and Irish MSS., pli. 14, 15. 

* An instance of this superficial colouring occurs in a page of the Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 
viii, the foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, a. p. 966. The Harley MS. 2821, 
written in Germany in the eleventh century, contains many leaves of this kind. 

> Car Antes, pt. 1 (1581), 21, 

4 Specimens of Chinese paper found in the ruined cities of Eastern Turkestan date 
back to the fourth century. 
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of early Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dating from the ninth century ; 
the earliest is of the year 866.! 

This oriental paper, introduced into the West at a time when papyrus 
was not yet forgotten, received the same names, charta and pupyrus. It 
was also known in the middle ages as chartu bombycina, gossypii, cut- 
tuncu, Dumascena, and rylind, and in Greek as ξυλοχάρτιον or ξυλότευκτοι". 
In recent times it has also been generally styled cotton-paper, that is, 
paper made from the wool of the cotton plant. It is usually stout, of 
a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. This last quality seetms to 
have gained for it one of its titles, charta sericu. Imported through 
Greece into Europe, it is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century (Schedula diversarum urtiwm 5) as Greek parchment, 
pergamena Graeca; and he adds, ‘quae fit ex lana ligni.” But it does 
not appear to have been used to any great extent even in Greece before 
the middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from the survival 
of so few early Greek MSS. on that material? 

Paper-making in Europe was first established by the Moors in Spain 
and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their paper was at first still the same 
oriental paper above deseribed. In Spain it was called perganieno de 
panno, cloth parchinent, a title which distinguished it from the peryu- 
meno de cuero, or vellum; and it is so described in the laws of Alphonso, 
of 1263. On the expulsion of the Moors, an inferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sicily the manufacture passed over 
into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the question of the 
material of which oriental paper was made. As already stated, its early 
European names point to the general idea that it was made of cotton. 
but recent investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view; and a careful analysis of many early samples has proved that, 
although cotton was occasionally used, no paper that has been examined 
is entirely made of that substance, in most instances hemp or flax being 
substantially the material.* It seems that in the new manufacture the 
Arabs and skilled Persian workmen whom they employed at once 
resorted to flax, which grows abundantly in Khorassan, afterwards also 
making use of rags supplemented, as the trade grew, with any appro- 

1 See facsimiles of several in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical Socicty. 

2 Ed. R. Hendrie, 1847, p. 28. 

8 The Greek Vatican MS, 2200, on oriental paper, is of the eighth century ‘see below, 
Facs. 52). The earliest MSS. of the kind at Mount Sinai date back to the tenth cen- 
tury; the oldest dated MS. in the British Museum is of a.p, 1252 (see below, Faes. 71); 
thatat Paris, of a. ἢ. 1255; and that at Milan, of a.p, 1259.—Gardthausen, Griech. Pal. i. 117. 

* Ὁ, M. Briquet, Recherches sur les Premiers Papiers du X® au XIV® Sivcle, in the Mémoires 


de la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaives de France, tome xlvi; and a review of the same by C. Paoli, 
Carta di Cotone e Carla di Lino, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1855, p, 280.  Karabacck, Das 
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priate vegetable fibre; and that cotton, if used at all, was used very 
sparingly. An ingenious solution of the question has been recently 
offered, that the term χάρτης βομβύκινος, charta bombycina, is nothing 
more than an erroneous reading of χάρτης βαμβύκινος, charta bambycina, 
that is, paper made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, Βαμβύκη, the Arab 
Mambidsch.! The question of material is not, however, of any particular 
importance for our present purpose; and it is only the distinetion which 
has been made between oriental paper and European paper, as being the 
one of cotton and the other of linen rag, that requires it to be noticed. 
A more satisfactory ineans of distinguishing the two kinds of paper is 
atforded by the employment of water-marks in kuropean paper, a practice 
which was unknown to the oriental manufacturer. 

Several examples survive of the use of oriental paper, or paper made 
in the oriental fashion, fer Western-European documents and MSS. The 
oldest recorded document was a deed of Count Roger of Sicily of the year 
1102; the most ancient extant document is an order of the Countess 
Adelaide, widow of Roger and regent for her son Roger I], in Greek and 
Arabie, A.D. 1109, now at Palermo.* At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greek emperors, of 1188-1202. The oldest known imperial deed on paper 
is a charter of Frederic II to the nuns of Goess, in Styria, of 1228.3 The 
same emperor, however, forbade, in 1231, the use of paper for public deeds ; 
but there are transcripts of imperial acts on paper, of about A.D. 1241, at 
Naples. <A Visigothic paper MS. of the twelfth century, from Silos, near 
Burgos, is now in the Bibhothéque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. Lat. 
1296) ;* a paper notarial register at Genoa dates from 1154; in the British 
Museum there is a paper MS. (Arundel 268), written in Italy, of the first 
half of the tlirteenth century; and at Munich the autograph MS. of 
Albert de Beham, 1238-55, is also on the same kind of paper. In several 
cities and towns of Italy there exist registers on paper dating back to 
the thirteenth century.» In the Public Record Office there is a letter 
on paper from Raymond, son of Raymond, Duke of Narbonne and Count 
of Toulouse, to Henry III of England, 1216-22; and letters addressed 
from Castile. to Edward I of England, in 1279 and following years, are 
on the same material. A register of the hustings court of Lyme Regis, 
now in the British Museum, which begins with entries of the year 1309, 
is on paper which was probably imported from Spain or Bordeaux, such 
as that employed for the Bordeaux customs register of the beginning of 
the reign of Edward Il now in the Record Office.® 

1 Karabacek, Neue Quellen zur Papiergeschichte in Mittheilungen, iv. 117. 

2 ἃ. La Mantia, 11 primo documento in carta, 1908; Bibl. Ec, des Chartes (1910), 288. 

3 J. G. Schwanduer, Charta Linea, 1788, * Delisle, Mélanges, 109. 

Ὁ Cited hy Professor Paoli, La Storia della Carta secondo gli ultimi studi, in Nuova Antologia, 
xviii (1888), 297. 

® See also Rogers, Hist. Agricult. and Prices, i. G44. 
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The earliest reference to the material of paper made in Europe appears 
to be that in the tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny (a.p. 1122-50), Adversus 
TIudueos, cap. 5,in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made ex rusuris veterum pannorum.' There appears certainly 
to have been an extensive manufacture in Italy in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. There is evidence of a paper trade at Genoa as early 
as 1235.2. At Fabriano, in the marquisate of Ancona, the industry was 
established before the year 1276, and probably much earher. The 
jurist Bartolo, in his treatise De insigniis et armis, mentions the excel- 
lent paper made there in the fourteenth century. Other centres of early 
manufacture were Colle, Florence, Bologna, Parma, Milan, Padua, Treviso, 
Venice, Pignerol, and Casella in Piedmont, and other places. From the 
northern towns of Italy a trade was carried on with Germany, where 
also factories were rapidly founded in the fourteenth century. France 
borrowed the art of paper-making from Spain, whence it was introduced. 
it is said, as early as 1189, into the district of Hérault. The North of 
Europe, at first supplied from the South, gradually took up the manu- 
facture. England drew her supplies, uo doubt, at first from such trading 
ports as Bordeaux and Genoa; but even in the fourteenth century it is 
not improbable that she had a rough home-manufacture of her own, 
although it appears that the first English mill was set up in Hertford hy 
John Tate not earlier than the second half of the fifteenth century.’ 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe in the second 
half of the fourteenth century ; at that time it began to rival vellum as 
a material for books; in the course of the fifteenth century it gradually 
superseded it. MSS. of this later period are sometimes composed of both 
vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming the outer, or outer and 
inmost, leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper: a revival of the old 
practice observed in certain papyrus books in which vellum leaves 
protected and gave support to the leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge of the appearance of paper and of water-marks of 
different periods is of great assistance in assigning dates to undated 
paper MSS. In the fourteenth century European paper is usually 
stout, and was made in frames composed of thick wires which have left 


1 ‘Quales quotidie in usu legendi habemus, utique ex pellura arietum, hircorum, vel 
vitulorum, sive ex biblis vel iuncis orientalium paludum, aut ex rasuris veteruim pan- 
norum, seu ex qualibet alia forte viliore materia compactos.’ 

2 Briquet, Papiers et Filigranes des Archives de Génes, 1855, p. 36. 

3 In Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI, 1v. vii, Jack Cade charges Lord Say with the crime of 
building a paper-mill. Blotting-paper was in use in England in the fifteenth century; it is 
mentioned by William Horman, in his Vulgaria, 1519, p. 80 b, as serving ‘to drye weete 
wryttynge’. It is remarkable how persistent has been the use of sand as an ink absorbent, 
even down to the present day in foreign countries. In England, too, in spite of the more 
convenient blotting-paper, it prevailed within present memory. As late as the year 1555 
sand was used to dry writing in the Reading-room of the British Museum. 
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strongly defined impressions. In the next eentury the texture beeomes 
finer. The earliest known water-mark, the age of which can be approxi- 
mately fixed, is one on a paper of Bologna, used in the year 1285; and 
there are many others, from that and other Italan towns, which fall 
within the thirteenth century.’ At first the marks are simple, and being 
impressed from thick wires are well defined. In process of time they 
hecome finer and more elaborate, and, particularly in Italian paper, they 
are enclosed within circles. Their variety is almost endless: animals, 
heads, lirds, fishes, tlowers, fruits, domestie and warlike implements, 
letters, armorial bearings, and other devices are used ; some being peculiar 
to a country or district, others apparently becoming favourites and lasting 
for comparatively long periods, but constantly changing in details, For 
example, the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth century developes 
a number of small modifications in its progress; and of the pot or 
tankard, which runs through the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and the early part of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. The names of makers were inserted as 
water-marks quite at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but this 
practice was very soon abandoned, and was not revived until the sixteenth 
century. The insertion of the name of place of manufacture and of the 
date of manufaeture is a modern usage. 


1 See Ὁ. M. Briquet, Les Fitigranes : Dictionnaire historique des marques du Papier, 1907 : 
a most exhaustive and valuable work on the subject. 
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WRITING IMPLEMENTS, Ftc. 


The Stilus, Pen, etc. 


OF writing implements the στῦλος, γραφεῖον, ypadis, γραφίδιον, stilus, 
graphium, made of iron, bronze, or other metal, ivory, or bone, was 
adapted for writing on waxed tablets, the letters being scratched with 
the sharp point. The butt-end was fashioned into a knob or flat head, 
wherewith the writing could be obliterated by smoothing the wax, for 
correction or erasure: hence the phrase vertere stilum,! ‘to correct.’ 
Among the Roman antiquities found in Britain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the stilus, in ivory, 
bronze, etc.2 Many of them are furnished with a sharp projection, at 
right angles to the shaft, near the head, for the purpose of ruling lines 
on the wax. The passage in Ovid, JVetum. ix. 521, thus describes the 
action of the writer :— 

Dextra tenet ferrum, vacuam tenet altera ceram. 

Incipit, et dubitat, scribit damnatque tabellas, 

Et notat et delet, mutat, culpatque probatque, 
Here the stilus is simply ferrum. In another place, Amv. 1. 11. 98, 
Ovid gives its title of graphiwm: ‘ Quid digitos opus est graphio lassare 
tenendo ?’ 

This riddle on the stilus also occurs :— 

De summo planus, sed non ego planus in imo. 

Versor utrimque manu; diversa et munera fungor: 

Altera pars revocat quidquid pars altera fecit.? 
The case in which such implements were kept was the γραφιοθήκη., 
yraphiarium; as in Martial, xiv. 21 ‘armata suo graphiaria ferro’. 

For writing on papyrus the reed, κάλαμος, δόναξ, ypapets, σχοῖνος, 
calamus, canna, was in use? The Egyptians employed the reed, frayed 
at the end in fashion of a paint-brush; and the Greeks in Egypt no 
doubt imitated that method in the earliest times, adopting the pen-shaped 
reed perhaps in the third century B.c. Suitable reeds came chiefly from 

1 Horace, Saf. i. 10. 72 ‘Saepe stilum vertas’; Vulgate, 4 Reg. xxii. 13 ‘ Et delebo 


Ierusalem sicut deleri solent tabulae; et delens vertam et ducam crebrius stilum super 
faciem eius’,. 

2 See British Museum Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 185, 186. 

5. Riese, Anthol. Lat. i, no. 286. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 86 ‘Chartisque serviunt calami’. 
5 See Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Rimern. Some specimens of ancient reeds 
cut like a pen (Ausonius, ‘ fissipes calamus’) are in the British Museum. 
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Egypt, as referred to by Martial, xiv. 38 ‘Dat chartis habiles calamos 
Meimphitica tellus’; or from Cnidus, as in Ausonius, Δ΄». vil ‘Nee iam 
fissipedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidiae suleus arundinis’. The case 
in which reeds were kept was the καλαμοθήκη, καλαμίς, calamarium, thecu 
calamaria; as in Martial, xiv. 19 ‘Sortitus thecam, calamis armare 
memento’. In Diocletian's edict, De pretiis rerwin venaliwm, the reed- 
case appears as made of leather. 

Reeds seem to have continued in use to some extent through the 
middle ages. In Italy they appear to have survived into the fifteenth 
century.’ 

A score of Roman bronze pens, shaped like our ordinary quill-pens, 
are in existenee in various museums of Europe or in private hands. 
Three are in the British Museum: one, found in the Tiber, has not a slit 
in the nib as most specimens have, but a groove ; the second is of a very 
unusual form, having a rather short tube or barrel with a slit nib at 
each end (another example of the same type is at Aosta in Italy); the 
third, which was found in London, has a stumpy sht nib. Two broken 
specimens, which have lost their nibs, are also in the British Museum. 
A bone pen, shaped in the same manner, is figured in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique (of the French School at Athens), xii. 60. 

The κονδίλιον, peniculus, penicillus, was the brush with which writing 
in gold was apphed.? 

The quill-pen, pena, is first mentioned by an anonymous historian 
who tells us that, in order to enable the unlettered Ostrogoth Theodorie 
to write, he was provided with a stencil plate, through which he drew 
with a pen the strokes forming the four letters of the subscription Lege: 
‘ut, posita lamina super chartam, per eam penna duceret et subscriptio 
eius tantum videretur.’? Isidore, Orig. vi. 13, describes the pen thus: 
‘Instrumenta sunt seribendi calamus et penna. Ex his enim verba paginis 
infiguntur ; sed calamus arboris est, penna avis, cuius acumen dividitur 
in duo, in toto corpore unitate servata.’ But, although no earlier mention 
of the quill-pen than these has been found, it can scarcely be supposed 
that, as soon as vellum came into general use, so obviously convenient 
an implement, always ready to hand, could have been long overlooked, 
particularly in places where reeds of a kind suitable for writing could not 
be had.* The hard surface of the new material could bear the flexible 


1 For detailed information see Wattenbach, Schrift. 186. 

* Theophilus, De diversis artibus, iii. 96, mentions the reed for this purpose: ὁ Atque 
rozo pariter, calamo cum ceperit aurum, Ilum comimoveat, pulchre si scribere quaerit.’ 

5 In the Lxcerpia printed at the end of Gronovius's edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
1695, p. 512, 

* Rich, Dict, Antiq., s.v. ‘Penna’, represents Victory, both in Trajan’s column and in 
the column of Marcus Aurclius, as inscribing the emperors’ successes on a shield with 
apen. But in both instances the,implement appears to be a sfilus and not a quill-pen. 
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pressure of the pen which in heavy strokes might have proved too much 
for the nore fragile papyrus. 


Inks, etc. 


Black ink, the ordinary writing fluid of centuries, μέλαν, or more 
exactly γραφικὸν μέλαν», μελάνιον, utramentum, or utrumentum librariwin 
to distinguish it from blacking used for other purposes, later ἔγκαυστον, 
encuustum, incaustui, ditters in tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In Greek papyri of the earlier periods it is of vood quality 
and often of a strong black; in the Byzantine period it deteriorates. In 
early codices it is either pure black or slightly brown; in the middle 
ages it varies a good deal according to age and locality. In Italy and 
Southern Europe it is generally blacker than in the North, in France 
and Flanders it is generally darker than in England; a Spanish MS. ot 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century may usually be recognized by the 
peculiar blackness of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the course 
of time. The ink of the fifteenth century particularly is often of 
a faded, grey colour. 

The ancients used the liquid of the cuttle-fish, as in the lines of 
Persius, 111. 12 :— 

Tune queritur crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha, 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 


Pliny, Wut. Hist. xxxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the ingredients of 
writing ink. Other later authors add gall-apples.!. Metallic infusions 
seem also to have been used at an early period. In the middle ages 
vitriol was an ordinary ingredient. Theophilus, De diversis artibus, gives 
a recipe (i. 40) for the manufacture of ink from thorn wood boiled down 
and iningled with wine and vitriol. 

Red, either in the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient 
and common use. It is seen in the early Egyptian papyri; and it 
appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., either in titles or the 
first lines of columns or chapters. The Greek term was μελάνιον κόκ- 
xrov; Latin minium, rubrica. A volume written entirely in red ink, 
of the ninth or tenth century, is in the British Museum, Harley MS. 
2795; and red ink is not infrequently used for sections of the texts of 
mediaeval volumes. The purple ink, κιννάβαρις. sucrum incaustuin. 
reserved at Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, seems to 
have been originally of a distinct kind. Later the same term, xura3apes, 
appears as a synonymous term with miaium. Inks of other colours are 


1 Martianus Capella, iii. 225. 
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also found in MSS. of the middle ages: green, yellow, and others, 
but generally only for ornamental purposes, although volumes written 
entirely in such coloured inks are still extant. 

The ink-pot, perarddxor. μελανδόχη, pedardoxeior, atramentarium, used 
hy the ancients. was generally, as appears from surviving examples, 
a small cylindrical jar or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole 
to admit the insertion of the reed.!. In paintings on the walls of Pompeii 
double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are depicted, the two receptacles 
being probably for black and red ink.2- Throughout the middle ages the 
ink-horn was in common use. 

Gold was used as a writing fluid at a very early period. Ina papyrus 
at Leyden, of the third or fourth century, there is a recipe for its manu- 
facture.? Something has already been said on its use in connexion with 
purple-stained vellum. Ordinary white vellum MISS. were also written 
in gold, particularly in the ninth and tenth centuries, in the reigns of the 
Carolingian monarchs. In most of the large national hbraries examples 
are to be found.t The practice passed from the Continent to England, 
and was followed to some considerable extent in this country, not only 
for partial decoration. but also for entire texts. A MS. was written in 
gold, on purple vellum, by order of Wilfrid of York, late in the seventh 
century, for the monastery of Ripon; but the way in which this volume 
is referred to, *Inauditum ante seculis nostris quoddam miraculum,’ 
proves that such sumptuous MSS. were not known in England before 
that time. St. Boniface, writing in a.p. 7385 to Eadburg, Abbess of 
St. Mildred’s, Thanet. asks her to get transcribed for him in gold the 
Epistles of St. Peter.2 But the existing English examples are of later 
date. Gold writing as a practice died out in the thirteenth century, 
although a few isolated instances of later date are found. 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contemporaneously with the 
disuse of stained vellum. This metal would not show to advantage on 
a white ground. 


1 Brit. Mus, Guide Gk, and Rom. Life, fig. 196. 

* Museo Borbonico, i, pl. 12. 

ἢ Leemans, Papyit Gracci Mus. Lugd. Bat., ii (1885), 218. 

* Such MSS. in the British Museum are Harl. MS. 2788, the ‘Codex Aureus’, a copy 
of the Gospels, in uncial letters, of the ninth century; Harl. MS. 2797, also a copy of the 
Crospels, in minuseule writing, late in the ninth century, from the monastery of St. Gene- 
vieve, Paris, The Cottonian MS., Tiberius A. ii, whieh was sent as a present to King 
-Ethelstan by the Emperor Otho, also contains some leaves written in gold, 

° *Sic et adhue deprecor ... ut mihi eum auro eonscribas epistolas domini mei 
Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et reverentiam sanctarum scripturarum ante oculos 
carnalium in praedicando, et quia dicta eius qui me in hoc iter direxit maxime semper in 
praesentia cupiam habere.’—Jaffé, Monwnenta Moguntina, iii. 99. 

5 The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted by King Edgar in 966, 
in Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. viii, is written in gold. The Benedictional of Mthelwold, Bishop 
of Winehester, a. Ὁ. 963-84, also contains a page in gold. 
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Various Implements 


For ruling papyri, a circular plate of lead, κυκλοτερὴς μόλιβος, γυρὸς 
μόλι,ϑδος, τροχόεις μύλιβδος, τροχαλὸς μόλιβδος, κυκλομόλι,3δος, Was used. 
Ink was removed with the sponge. Papyrus would scarcely bear 
seraping with the knife. If the ink was still wet, or lately applied, its 
removal was of course easy. Martial, iv. 10, sends a sponge with his 
newly-written book of poems, which might thus be wiped out at 
a single stroke! Augustus effaced his half-completed tragedy of Ajax, 
with the remark: ‘Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse.’? With 
vellum MSS. the knife or eraser, vusoriwn or novacula, came into use. 
While wet the ink could still be sponged away; but when it was hard 
and dry, and for erasure of single letters and words without obliterating 
also the surrounding text, it was scraped off. 

The penknife was the σμίλη, γλύφανον, γλυπτήρ, or γλυφές, scalprum 
librurium, the mediaeval scalpellum, cultellus, or urtuvus; the ruler 
was the κανών, canon, norma, regulu, lenearium; the pricker, whether 
a compass or other tool, for marking with prick-holes the intervals of 
the ruled lines was διαβάτης, circinus, or puictorium; the implement 
for ruling the lines was the παράγραφος, prueductule; and lastly, the 
oftice of the modern pencil was performed by the pointed piece of lead, 
the plummet, μόλυβδος, plumbum, stilus plumbeus, or plumbum sub 
arundine fixwiir.® 

1 Dum novus est rasa nee adhue mihi fronte lbellus, 

Pagina dum tangi nou bene sicca timet, 

I, puer, et caro perfer leve munus amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 

Curre, sed instructus: comitetur Punica librum 
Spongia ; muneribus convenit illa meis. 

Non possunt nostros multae, Faustine, liturae 
Emendare iocos; una litura potest. 

* Suetonius, dug. 85. 

5. Wattenbach, Sckriffir. 232. The various implements are mostly referred to in the 
Anthologia Palatina; see Wattenbach, op. cit., 203; R. Ellis, Comm. on Catullus. They are 
frequently depicted in the miniatures of illuminated MSS., particularly in those repre- 
senting the author or scribe at work. Beissel, Vaticanische Miniaturen (1893), pl. xi, 
taken from a Greek MS. of the Gospels, shows one of the Evangelists with his table 
covered with all kinds of writing implements. In pl. xii of Codex purpur. Rossanensis (sixth 
century), ed. Haseloff, 1595, an ink-pot and writing reeds are arranged upon the tal:le in 
front of Pilate’s judgement-seat. 


CHAPIN “\: 
FORMS OF BOOKS, Etc. 


The Roll 


Tur form of the book of the ancient Greek and Roman world was 
the roll, composed of one continuous length of material, commonly 
papyrus, and inscribed only on one side. The roll had already had 
a career of thousands of years in Egypt before the dawn of Greek and 
Roman literature. For Greek literature it was probably at once adopted. 
Actual examples of early Greek papyrus rolls are in existence, dating 
from the fourth century B.c. In letters Rome followed the example of 
Greece, and adopted the rol]. And in both Greek and Roman literature 
the roll was the constant form of the book down to the opening centuries 
of the Christian era; being not entirely superseded by the incoming 
codex until the fourth century. 

Among the Greeks the ordinary terms for a written book (that is, 
a roll) were ¢3Ao0s (another form of βύβλος, papyrus) and its diminutive 
βιβλίον. The corresponding Latin terms were (iter and its diminutive 
libellus. The latter, as a literary title, specially referred to a book of 
poems, a sense in which it is constantly used by the Roman poets.? 
It came at length to be used as an equivalent of /iber and to express 
a book in general. 

The roll, rolled-up, was a volumen. The Greeks do not appear to 
have had any parallel expression at an early date; the word κύλινδρος 
being comparatively late. Another term was ἐνείλημα or ἐξείλημα ; more 
rare were εἰλητάριον, εἵλητον. A mediaeval Latin term is rotulus. 

A roll of uninseribed material was χάρτης, charta, a term easily 
transferred to a written book.? Again, a Greek term was τόμος (origin- 
ally a cutting of papyrus), applicable to a roll containing a portion or 
division of a large work which extended to more than one roll.4 
Neither this term nor ,3:3Atov, nor liber nor libellus, could be applied in 
the singular number to more than a single roll or volume. A work 
consisting of many voluines, or several divisions, must be described by 


1 βιβλίον also meant a letter, and is used in this sense by Herodotus. Suidas in his 
Lexicon explains βιβλίον as émorodn. A later term for a book was βιβλάριον. 

2 *Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum.’—Catullus, 1. 1. 

5 ¢Qmne aevum tribus explicare chartis.’— Catullus, 1. 6, 

4 The third roll of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (Brit. Mus.) is marked [. TOMOC. 
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the plural forms βιβλία, τόμοι, Libri, ete. On the other hand, the several 
hooks of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for one βιβλίον or 
liber. Thus Ulpian, Digest. xxxi. 52, lays down: ‘Si cui centum libri 
sint legati, centum volumina ei dabimus, non centum quae quis ingenio 
suo metitus est ... ut puta, cum haberet Homerum totum in uno 
yolumine, non quadraginta octo libros computamus, sed unum Homeri 
volumen pro libro aceipiendum est.’ To distinguish a work contained 
in the compass of a single roll, there was also the title μονόβιβλος or 
μονόβιβλον.ἷ 

For subdivisions such terms as λόγος, σύγγραμμα, σύνταγμα also 
were used. 

The word retxos, too, appears to have meant a single roll; but it was 
also employed in the sense of a literary work in several volumes. At 
first it seems to have been applied to the chest or vessel in which the 
several rolls of such work were kept, and came in course of time to refer 
to the contents.2, Xenophon, Anab, vii. 6. 14, mentions books ἐν ξυλίνοις 
τεύχεσι. In like manner the terms pandectes and bibliotheca, originally 
referring to a work in several rolls kept together 1n their chest, were 
afterwards used specially to mean a MS. of the entire Bible.2 Bibliotheca 
continued to bear this meaning down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, 1f not later.* 

There can be no doubt that the convenience of subdividing the 
lengthy works of authors into rolls of moderate size must have been 
appreciated in the earliest period of the publication of Greek lterature. 
Of course in writing out the text of a work the seribe might go on 
adding any number of fresh κολλήματα or sheets to the normal roll, thus 
extending it to an indefinite length. But proverbially a great book was 
a great evil; and the inconvenience of having to unroll] a bulky volume, 
not only for the purpose of perusing it, but also even for verifying 
a reference, would have proved too exasperating. At the other extreme, 
a roll might be of the most slender proportions, in fact no stouter than 
a rolling-stick.° Although the authors themselves may not orginally 
have divided their writings into separate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet the practice of the scribe would 
eventually react on the author. Thus we find the works of Homer 


1 The first book of Propertius was known to Martial as ‘monobiblos Properti’; and 
the title survives in the MSS.—Ellis, Comm. on Catullus 1889, 4. 
? Birt, Ant. Buchw. 89. 
° Bibliotheca was used in this sense by St. Jerome. Others, as Cassiodorus, Bede, 
Aleuin, preferred Pandectes. 
* See examples in Wattenbach, Schrifiw. 152-7. 
ὉΠ ΤᾺ]. ii. 6 :-— 
Quid prodest mihi tam macer libellus, 
Nullo crassior ut sit umbilico ? 
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divided into books of a length which could be contained in an ordinary 
roll; and we know that in course of time authors did regularly adapt 
the divisions of their works to the customary length of the βιβλία and 
volumind. From twenty to thirty feet was probably the normal full 
length of a roll, the higher limit being rarely. if ever, exeeeded.! 

As only one side, the inner side, of the roll was used to receive the 
text, that surface was the more carefully prepared. It was the recto 
side of the material, in which the fibres of the papyrus lay horizontally, 
and parallel to the length of the roll, so that the pen would run the more 
smoothly ; moreover, the joints of the several sheets composing the roll 
were carefully flattened, in order that they too might cause no obstruction 
to the writer. 

The text was written in columns, σελίδες, puginue, suffeient margins 
being left at head and foot; and it was a practice to leave blank the 
beginning of the roll, that portion being most lable to wear through 
handling. The term σελίς (originally the gangway between the rowing 
benches of a ship) was first apphed to the space between two 
columns, and then to the column itself.2 Other terms were the dimi- 
nutive σελίδιον and καταβατόν. The lines of writing (στίχοι, versus) ran 
parallel with the length of the roll;? and lead, we are told, was used 
for drawing the ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was certainly not 
always, and perhaps not generally, employed, for the horizontal fibre of 
the papyrus itself was a sufficient guide forthe lines of writing; and the 
fact that the marginal line of the columns frequently trends away cut 
of the perpendicular proves that in such instances there were no ruled 
lines to bound the columns laterally. There was no regulation for the 
breadth of the columns: this was a matter left to the taste of the 
scribe; and consequently it is found to vary considerably. But they 
were generally narrow in texts written for the market by skilled seribes. 
In literary papyri of good quality the columns are from two to three 
and a half inches in breadth.t. Those in the papyrus of Hyperides, in 
Philippidem (Brit. Mus., Pap. 184), of the first century B.c., measure 
only an inch and three-quarters. Occasionally we find the letters made 
smaller at the end of a line in order to accommodate words to the restricted 
space. An example of writing in broad columns is seen in the papyrus 
of Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens: but this was written for 
private use and not for sale. And, again, the columns of the earliest 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Greek Papyri, 17. 

2 In the Aphrodito papyri (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Papyri, iv, no. 1420, ete.) the word ελις, 
meaning a page, occurs. It seems to be a corruption of σελίς, 

° Before the time of Julius Caesar official dispatches appear to have been written 
*transversa charta’, that is, with the lines parallel with the height of the roll. He wrote 
in the book style, the lines parallel with the length of the roll. Suetonius, Jul. Caes. 56. 

4 Kenyon, Palaeogr. of Gk. Papyri, 22. 
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Greek literary papyrus in existence, the Persue of Timotheus, of the 
fourth century B.c., are very broad; but perhaps at that remote period 
conventional rules in such details had not been established. 

If the title of the work was given, it was ordinarily entered at the 
end of the text; but, as this was obviously an mconvemient practice, it 
was sometimes written at the head. It seems also that it was in some 
instances inscribed on the outside of the roll (ἐπίγραμμα). But no doubt 
the reader relied chiefly on the pendent ticket, the σίλλυβος or oizru30s, 
the titulus or cndex, described below, for information as to the contents 
of a roll. 

The references by classical authors tothe style in which their written 
works were presented to the literary world imply a good deal of elaborate 
treatment by scribe and binder, if we may so call the workman who 
gave the mechanical finish to the roll. But the details so supplied would 
refer more especially to the more expensive productions of the hook- 
trade. A large proportion of working copies must have been dealt 
with in a more simple manner. First, the roll was rolled on a stick, 
ὀμφαλός or wmbilicus, to which the last sheet of the papyrus, ἐσχατο- 
κόλλιον, Was supposed to be attached. But, as a matter of fact, no rolling- 
sticks have been found with extant papyri; and it has been therefore 
suggested that they were not attached to the material but were rolled m 
loose, and hence were liable to drop out. Many of the rolls found at 
Herculaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob or button, 
usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each end of the stick, the name of 
which, ὀμφαλός, umbilicus, appears to have been also extended to these 
ornamental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, Δί οι. xiv. 8, 
says: ‘In fine hbri umbilici ex ligno aut osse solent poni.’ Or, instead of 
the simple knob or button, there was a tip, κέρας, cornu, of ivory or some 
such ornamental material; and either might be plain or coloured.! The 
edges, frontes, of the roll were cut down and smoothed with pumice, 
and sometimes coloured. The wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of 
common papyrus, charta eniporeticu ; in ease of a more valuable work, 
a vellum cover, διφθέρα, toga, which might be stained with colour, was 
used as a protection—the φαινόλης or φαιλόνης, paenula (the travelling 
cloak), as it was commonly called? Lucian, Adv. tndoctum, 7. refers to 

1 Tibullus, iii, 1.13 ‘Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua frontes’; Martial, iii. 2. 
Ὁ ‘picti umbilici’; v. 6. 15 ‘nigri umbilici’; Statius, Silv. iv. 9. S ‘binis decoratus 
umbilicis’, The explanation given above of the κέρατα or cornua svems to he the most 
obvious ; but Birt, Buchrolle, 235, and Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen αι. Romern, 93, offer 
other interpretations, See illustrations in Gardthausen, Grrieck. Pal. i. 145, 149. 

2 Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 11 ‘Nee fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes’; Catullus, 1. 2 
‘Arido modo puinice expolitum’ ; xxii. S ‘pumice omnia aequata’. 

8 The ‘cloak’ (φελόνης) which St. Paul left at Troas |2 Tim. iv. 13°, and which 


Timothy was to bring together with the books and parchments, may have Leen in fact 
a book-cover. See Birt, Buchir. 65. 
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an ornamental work thus: ὁπόταν τὸ μὲν βιβλίον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ ἔχης πάγκαλον, 
πορφυρᾶ» μὲν ἔχον τὴν διφθέραν, χρυσοῦν δὲ τὸν ὀμφαλόν and Martial, 1. 66, 
has the lines :— 

Sed pumicata fronte si quis est nondum 


Nec umbilicis cultus atque membrana, 
Mereare; tales habeo. 


As a special protection, a wooden case, munuwale, to prevent the 
owner’s toga or cloak fraying the edges of the roll, is mentioned by 
Martial, xiv. 84:— 

Ne toga barbatos faciat vel paenula libros, 
Haee abies chartis tempora longa dabit. 


The roll was sometimes bound round with thongs as fastenings: the 
‘jJora rubra’ of Catullus, xxii. 7. 

For preservation against moths, etc., cedar oil was rubbed on the 
papyrus.’ A good poem was worthy of this protection : ‘ cedro digna 
locutus’ (Persius, 1. 42); ‘eedro nune licet ambules perunctus’ (Martial, 
111. 2.7). But it imparted a yellow tint: ‘quod neque sum cedro flavus’ 
(Ovid, λεβέτι Ὑ  }}}: 

The chest or box in which the rolls were kept was the κιβωτός, κιβώ- 
τιον, SCTENLUM, CUpsd ; κίστη, Cista; τεῦχος. It might be either square or 
circular. The scriniwm was a larger capsa.2 To tie bundles of rolls 
tovether was a destructive process, as the papyrus was injured ; so 
Petronius, Satyricon, ΟἿ], ‘Chartae alligatae mutant figuram’.2  Ex- 
tensive works were arranged in their capsce in decades, triads, or other 
sets, as we know from the examples of the works of Livy, Dio Cassius, 
Varro, and others. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed in a box or on 
a shelf, a label, usually of vellum, σίλλυβος or σίττυβος, πιττάκιον, γλῶσσα, 
γλωσσάριον, titulus, index, was attached to the edge of the roll and 
inscribed with the title of the work,’ and, for distinction, might also be 
coloured. Cicero, writing to Atticus, iv. 4, gives both Greek and Latin 
names: ‘ Etiam velim mihi mittas de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus 


1 ‘Ex eedro oleum, quod cedrium dicitur, nasecitur, quo reliquae res eum sunt unctae, 
uti etiam libri, a tineis et carie non laeduntur.’—Vitruvius, ii. 9. 13. 

2 Horace, Sat. i. 1,120; Martial, i. 3. 4, ete. 

3 And yet there are frequent representations in sculptures of rolls tied in bundles 
and lying or standing on the top of the capsa, as if just taken out of it.—Birt, Buchrolle. 

4 Marquardt, Privatl. der Rimer, 794. 

5 An engraving, from a sculpture, in Brower and Masen, Antiqg. ef annal. Trevirenses, 
1670, 1. 105, in Schwarz, De ornamentis librorum (1756), tab. ii, and in Gardthausen, Gr. Pal. 
i. 149, represents rolls placed on shelves, like bottles in a wine-bin, with the ¢ituli depending 
in front; a capsa, with rolls enclosed, appears on the title-page of Marini, Papiri Diplom., 
and in Bfuseo Borbonico, tav. xii. In Seeck, Notitia Diguitatwm, 1876, are representations of 
rolls, ete., in charge of various officials. 


eg x: 
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Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus, ad cetera administris, iisque imperes ut 
sumant membranulam ex qua indices tiant, quos vos Graeci. ut opinor, 
owWAv30vs! appellatis.” Among the papyri from Oxyrhynchus a few 
titwli have been found. One of them, of papyrus (Ox. Pup. 301; Brit. 
Mus., Pap. decci), measuring 5 x 1 inches, is mseribed COPONOC MIMO! 
ΓΥΝΑΙΚΕΙΟΙ." 

In the perusal of a work the reader held the roll upright and 
unrolled it gradually with the right hand; with the left hand he rolled 
up in the reverse direction what he had read.° To unroll a book was 
ἐξειλεῖν, ἀνειλεῖν, ἀνελίσσειν oY ἀνελίττειν, ἀνατυλίσσειν OV ἀγατυλίττειν, 
evolvere, revolvere, explicare; as to roll it up was εἴλει:ν or εἰλεῖν, ἑλίσσειν, 
volvere,t plicure. The book read to the end was ‘exphecitus usque ad 
sua cornua’ (Martial, xi. 107).2 From the term ‘ exphcitus’ caine the 
mediaeval ‘explicit’, formed, no doubt, as a pendant to “ ineipit’.” 

By the time the reader had read the entire roll, it had become 
reversed, the beginning being now in the centre and the end being 
outside; therefore, before putting it away, it must be rolled back into 


1 Another reading of the word in this passage is σιττύβας ; and it has been suggested 
that σιττύβα may be more correct than σίττυβος. 

2 Others are: Ὁ. P. 381 (B. M., Pap. 810), of papyrus, a.p. 76; 0, P. 958, of vellum, a. Ὁ. 
80; 0. P. 957, of leather, a. vp. 122-3; 0. P. 987, of vellum, fifth or sixth century. 

It may be convenient to quote here the two following passages in full, as referring to so 
many details dealt with in the text :— 

Vade, sed ineultus, qualem decet exsulis esse ; 
Infelix, habitum temporis huius habe. 

Nee te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco ; 
Non est conveniens luetibus ille color. 

Nee titulus minio, nee cedro charta nptetur ; 
Candida nec nigra cornua fronte geras, 

Felices ornent haee instrumenta libellos ; 
Fortunae memorem te decet esse meae. 

Nec fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes, 
Hirsutus passis ut videare coms. 

Neve liturarum pudeat. Qui viderit illas, 
De lacrimis factas sentiet esse meis,—Ovid, Trist. i. 1. 3-14. 

Τίνα γὰρ ἐλπίδα καὶ αὐτὸς ἔχων és τὰ βιβλία καὶ ἀνατυλίττεις (unroll) dei, καὶ διακολλᾷς (glue 
together sheets of papyrus), καὶ περικόπτεις (trim the edges), καὶ ἀλείφεις τῷ κρόκῳ καὶ τῇ 
κέδρῳ, καὶ διφθέρας (vellum wrappers) περιβάλλεις, καὶ ὀμφαλοὺς (rolling-sticks) ἐντίθης, ὡς 
δὴ τι ἀπολαύσων αὐτῶν ;—Lucian, Adv. indoct. 16, 

83. See an engraving, from ἃ sculptured sarcophagus, in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dic’, 
des Antiquités, s.v. ‘ Bibliotheca’, in which a man is represented reading from an open roll. 

4 As volvere might mean to turn a thing in either direction, it was also used in the 
sense of unrolling : ‘volvendi sunt libri’, Cie. Brut. 87. 298. 

5 To finish writing a roll was to come down to the umbilicus; Horace, Epod. xiv. 8 :— 

Deus nam me vetat 
Inceptos, olim promissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere ; 
and Martial, iv. 89 :— 
Ohe, iam satis est, ohe libelle, 
Iam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos. 

§ ‘Solemus completis opuseulis, ad distinctionem rei alterius sequentis, medium inter 

ponere Explicit aut Feliciter aut aliud eiusmodi.’—St. Jerome Ad Marcellam. 
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its proper forin, a process which the idle nan would shirk and the 
methodieal reader wouid accomplish by holding the revolving material 
steady under his chin while his two hands were employed in winding 
up the roll. Hence Martial, 1, 66, refers to " virginis... chartae, quae 
trita duro non inhorruit mento’; and again, x. 93, he has: ‘Sie nova 
nee mento sordida charta iuvat.’ 

The inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll is obvious, and 
this practice was probably never followed in the ease of works intended 
for sale.! Authors’ copies, however, being for their own use, were often 
opisthograph, as in Juvenal, Sut. 1. 4:— 

Impune diem conswmpserit ingens 


Telephus, aut sumini plena iam margine bri 
Senptus et in tergo needum finitus Orestes ? 


The younger Pliny also, Hyist. 111, 5.17, 1n reference to his unele’s 
numerous works, uses the words: ‘Commentarios elx. mili reliquif, 
opisthographos quidem et minutissimne seriptos,’ 

In the same manner worthless seribbling is referred to hy Martial, 
vill. 62, as written on the back of the churta :— 


Senbit in aversa Pieens epigrammata charta, 
Et dolet averso quod faeit illa deo. 


Rough draughts or temporary pieces, or children’s or seholars’ exercises, 
might also be so written. Martial, iv. 86, threatens his /¢bell/ws with the 
fate of waste paper to be utilized for such purposes, if his verses fail to 
please :— 

Si damnaverit, ad salariorum 
Curras serinia protinus leebit, 
Inversa pueris arande charta. 


A most important instance of a scholar’s exercise, written on the 
back of a papyrus, is found in the early copy of the Hpituphios of 
Hypendes in the British Museum; and still more noteworthy 15 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Atheus inscribed, for private use, on the 
reverse of rolls containing farm accounts. 

After the establishment of the codex in general use, the roll form 
was almost entirely abandoned for literary purposes in the middle ages. 
It survived, however, for some of the Greek liturgies,? for mortuary 
rolls, for poems occasionally, for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in 
which historical genealogies form a prineipal feature, and in a few other 
instances, as in the ‘Exultet’ rolls of Italy, in whieh it was found 
convenient. But in all these the writing was parallel with the height, 

1 A Greek magical text .Pap. exxi) in the British Museum is written on both recto and 


verso of the roll; but such a work would not be for the market. 
* Κκοντάκια, so called from the κοντοί, or sticks, on which they were rolled. 
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not with the leneth, of the roll. For records, however, the roll form 
has been continued throughout the middle ages to our own days, 
particularly in England, where not only public documents relating to 
the business of the country, but also proceedings of private manorial 
courts and bailiffs’ accounts, have been almost invariably entered on 
rolls. 


The Codex 


The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of the word, that 
is, as a collection of leaves of vellum, paper, or other material, bound 
together, existed, as we have seen, in the case of waxed tablets, when 
two or more were fastened together and made a caudex or codea. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, were also called 
codices. Similarly, by usage, the title (Ler, which had been transferred 
from the original bark roll to the papyrus roll, was also passed on to the 
vellum book. So too the Greek terms βίβλος, βιβλίον and other words, 
which had been employed to designate the earlier rolls, were transferred 
in the same way. The vellum codex came into general use when it was 
found how conveniently it could contain a large work ina much sinaller 
space than could the papyrus roll. In the words of Isidore. Origg. 
vi. 18. 1 ‘Codex multorum librorum est, liber unius voluminis’. The 
fact, also, that vellum was a tough material capable of being inscribed 
on both sides; that ink, particularly if recently applied, could be easily 
removed from it, and that the surface could be readily made available 
for a second writing, no doubt contributed largely to the adoption of the 
codex. Further, its advantage over the roll for convenience of reference 
is obvious, and this must have recommended it to the jurists and others, 
the dispatch of whose business depended so much on ready methods of 
consulting authorities and precedents. If Ulpian, at the beginning of the 
third century, includes the vellum codex as claiming a place among 
legally recognized libri, we may conclude that, by that time, it was 
well known, and, we may infer, was also employed by law writers and 
compilers. The title which it received of σωμάτιον, a corpus, expressive 
of the possible bulk of the contents of such a book, is suggestive of large 
compilations; and conversely its original name codex was adopted at 
a later time for the great digests of Theodosius and Justinian. 

As we have already seen, vellum MSS. existed in the classical period 
at Rome. Their rarity may he partly aecounted for, if the view 15 
eorrect that such codices were of a cheap quality, and that the vellum as 
used in Rome at that period was of inferior manufacture, only adapted 
for rough and ready use, and not a material which would be employed 
in the production of fine books.) Perhaps a retarding cause of greater 

1 See above, p. 30. 
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etlect was the fact that the papyrus roll was still the recognized vehicle 
for literature. and that the. conservative jealousy of the book-trade, as 
well as the habits of writers, would be slow to weleome a new material 
to rival that which had held the field for so many generations. However, 
the vellum codex had made its appearance. and it was now to be seen which 
form, the roll or the codex. was eventually to prevail. We know that in 
the end the codex was victorious, but we also know that the struggle was 
not a short one, and that it was not until the fourth century that the 
vellum codex beeame the fully recognized form of the book of the future. 

Some of the contributory causes of this result may be briefly noticed. 
In the first place the supply of papyrus, although still comparatively 
plentiful in Rome, began to be insufficient to meet the ever increasing 
demand. We have already (p. 22) noticed the record of a temporary 
scarcity in the reign of Tiberius. The growing impulse given to general 
education and the wider diffusion of literature in the provinces required 
an increase of the material for the multiplication of books; and this 
necessity favoured the employment of vellum, not so much as a rival 
to papyrus as an auxiliary. In Domitian’s time the more popular 
works began to appear in codex form, for school use and for travellers, 
on vellum, as a more enduring material. It has also been suggested that 
the division of the Empire in A.p. 395 between Areadius and Honorius 
may have been one of the final causes of the decrease of the papyrus 
supply in Rome, as Egypt feil to the Eastern Empire.) And, while the 
older literary material was thus beginning to prove inadequate to the 
demand, the encouragement consequently given to the employment of 
vellum undoubtedly tended to improve its manufacture. However rough 
and badly prepared skins may have been in the early decades of the 
Empire, at least by the time the codex had superseded the roll the vellum 
employed had become of excellent quality. The material of the great 
early Biblical codices of the fourth and fifth centuries is particularly fine 
and well prepared. It may, therefore, be assumed that the manufacture 
was from the first in a constantly progressive state of improvement as 
the demand: for vellum increased. 

Moreover, the Bible, the book which before all others became the great 
work of reference in the hands of the early Christians, could only be con- 
sulted with convenience and dispatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in codex form existed 
at a very early date. When once this form of multiplying texts was 
adopted by the Church. its rapid diffusion became a matter of certainty 
through the medium of monastic institutions. The form adopted for the 
Bible would naturally become the model for theological books of all 
kinds. Thus the vellum codex, as already observed, was destined to be the 


1 See Birt, Buchrolle, passim. 
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recipient of Christian literature, as the papyrus roll had been that of the 
pagan world. Recent excavations in Egypt have given confirmation to 
this view of the early adoption of the codex form by the Christians. Among 
the masses of papyrus documents that have been brought to light. there 
have been found certain fragments of both Old and New Testaments, 
the earliest being of the third century, which are in the codex form, 
that is, they are leaves or portions of leaves from books, not fragments 
of rolls. So, too, ‘The Sayings of Our Lord’ and other relies of 
Christian writings. of the same period, prove to be written in the same 
form. On the other hand, the papyri of non-Christian writings are in 
nearly all instances in the roll form. From this it appears that, while 
the roll still maintained its place for general literature, the requirements 
of the Egyptian Christians caused them to adopt the codex as the most 
convenient shape for their books, even though made up of papyrus, the 
traditional material for the roll. It has already been noticed (p. 29) 
that only a few leaves of vellum codices have hitherto been found in 
Egypt. This is only what might be expected. Egypt was the land of 
papyrus; if vellum had been more commonly in use there, no doubt 
many of the extant fragments of Christian writings would have been 
committed to that material as more suited to the codex form. But, in 
default of vellum, the less convenient though more available papyrus had 
to be pressed into the service. 

Still, however, for the older literature the papyrus roll continued 
generally to hold its ground in Rome.! But it seems that even in this 
department the codex began from the first to make mroads. For, in 
the case at least of the great authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in 
Latin, there is evidence that even in the earliest centuries of our era the 
codex form was not unknown.2 By St. Jerome’s days vellum MSS. of 
the classics appear to have been in ordinary use, for his library of vellum 
codices included works of profane literature.2 In the end, the codex 
form became so general that even outside Egypt papyrus, when it was 
used for literature, was put together in leaves and quires in the same 
way as vellum. 


Gatherings or Quires 


The earliest extant MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad quarto 
size. in which the width equals, or nearly equals, the height. The quires 
consist, in most instances, of eight leaves, that is, of four folded sheets, 
τετράς or τετράδιον, quaternio (a term which eventually losing its strict 
meaning came to indicate a quire, without regard to the number of 
leaves composing it), and this number continued in general favour 


1 Birt, Buchio. 109. > [bid. i113. 3 Ibid. 115. 
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throughout the middle ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of 
five sheets or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
inet with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanus of the Greek Bible 
is made up of ten-leaved quires; as is also the Bembine Terence. Each 
quire was ordinarily numbered or sigued, to use the technical word, either 
at the beginning, in the upper margin. or more generally at the end, in 
the lower inner corner. In the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures are 
at the heads of the quires. The numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied with the letter ᾧ (for quaternto). The practice of 
numbering the leaves of the quires, e.g. Ai, Al, A il, ete, dates from 
the fourteenth century. The several leaves of early MSS. are also 
occasionally numbered, Catch-words, reclamuntes, to connect the quires, 
first appear, but rarely, in the cleventh century ; from the twelfth century 
they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire. care was generally taken 
to lay them in such a way that hair-side faced hair-side, and flesh- (or 
inner) side faeed flesh-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the two 
pages before the reader had the same appearance, either the yellow tinge 
of the hair-side or the whiter surface of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. 
the arrangement of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a system: the 
first or lowest sheet being laid with the flesh-side downwards, so that 
when the sheets were folded that side always formed the first page of 
the quire. In the Codex Alexandrinus. however, the first page of a quire 
is the hair-side of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side appears to 
have generally begun the quire.” 

To the folded sheet was given the title ¢¢p/oia ; a barbarous mediaeval 
name for it was arcux. The leaf was χαρτίο;, φύλλον, foldum. 


Ruling 


In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled lines of vellum 
MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed instrument, a blunt bodkin or 
stilus, on one side of the leaf, the lines being impressed with sufficient 
force to cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. The ruling 


1 Ὁ, R. Gregory, Les Cahiers des MSS. Grecs in the Comptes Rendus of the Acad. des 
Inscriptions, 1885, p. 261. 

2 There are interesting instances of the distribution of the quires of a MS. for the 
purpose of being copied. The Paris uncial Ms. of Livy (Bibl. Nat. 5730) was, between 
A.D, S04 and 834, given out among seven monks of Tours who produced a copy (now 
Vatican MS. Reg. 762), each scribe attaching his name to the portion which he wrote 
(Rev. de Philologie, xiv. 1890 ; Sitzb. der Miimchener Akad. iii, 425. In the same way a MS. of 
Rabanus Maurus, Pembroke College, Cambridge, No. 308, a.p. 845-SS82, has the scribes’ 
names. The Laurentian MS, 7f. 10. Galen, ete.. fourteenth century) is an instance of a 
Greek MS. written by sixteen scribes Gardthausen, Gr. Pul. i, 177. 
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was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of the skin. Marginal 
lines were drawn to bound the text laterally. The distances of the 
horizontal lines from one another were marked off with pricks of the 
circinus in vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these prickings 
are often found near the middle of the leaf. or at least within the space 
occupied by the text, and the lines are drawn right across the sheet and 
not confined within the vertical boundaries. It was afterwards the 
custom to prick off the spaces close to the margin and to keep the ruled 
lines within limits; and eventually the prickings often disappeared when 
the edges were shorn by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled sepa- 
rately ; but two or more sheets were not infrequently laid and ruled 
together, the lines being so deeply drawn on the upper sheet that the 
lower sheets also received the impressions, In the case of purple-stained 
MSS.. in order to ensure more perfect uniformity in the height of the 
letters, double lines were used; and also oecasionally for other ordinary 
uncial codices. In rare instances lines are found ruled on both sides οἱ 
the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex Alexandrinus. In this Ms. 
also, and in some other early codices, ruling was not drawn for every 
line of writing. but was occasionally spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spaces while others stood on the ruled lines. Ruling with 
the lead point or plummet first appeared in the eleventh, and came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth, century. Coloured inks were also used for 
ornamental ruling in the fifteenth century. 


Arrangement of the Text 


The text. which in early MSS. was written continuously without 
separation of words, might be written across the face of the page; and 
in some cases, as in poetical works, no other arrangement could well be 
followed. But, continuing the system observed in the papyrus rolls. the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior convenience of the 
column over the long line is obvious, particularly when a small character 
was the type of writing. The number of columns in a page was 
ordinarily two; but three and even four were also allowed. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a page, so that the 
open hook presents a series of eight columns to the reader, which, it has 
been observed, would forcibly recall the long row of puginue of the 
papyrus roll! The Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament ; and other early MSS. or fragments 
of MSS. exhibit the same arrangement, e.g. the Vatican fragments of 
Sallust, the Latin Pentateuch of Lyons. and others in the libraries 


1 The phrase of Eusebius, Vita Cons’. iv. 387, ἐν πολυτελῶς ἠσκημένοι; τεύχεσι τρισσὰ Kai 
τετρασσά, probably refers to the number of columns. See Wattenbach, Schrifiv. 151, 
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of Rome, Milan, ete.! But the tri-columnar system appears to have been 
generally abandoned after the sixth century. The Utrecht Psalter, 
written at the beginning of the ninth century, in triple columns, 15 not 
an instance which counts for later usage, the MS. being only an exact 
copy of an older codex.? Usually the later examples are the result of 
necessity, as in the case of Psalters in parallel versions or languages.* 
A late instance, however, of a text arranged in this fashion, without any 
compelling causes, occurs in the version of the Latin Bible by Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, written in the ninth century, Add. MS, 24142, in the 
British Museum, and in its companion codices at Paris and Puy.* 

The line of writing was στίχος, versus; γραμμή, linea, riga; the 
individual letters, γράμματα, grummutu, elementa, charucteres, figurae. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for example the 
several books of the Bible, were often written in red for distinction. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlargement of letters in 
any part of the text to mark the beginnings of sections or chapters; yet, 
in some of the earliest examples, the first letter of the page, without 
regard to its position in relation to the text, is made larger than the rest. 

Rubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, ete., entered at the 
ends of books) were at first written in the same style as the text; 
afterwards it was found convenient, for distinction, to employ different 
characters. Thus in later uncial Latin MSS. titles might be in capitals 
or rustic eapitals; in minuseule MSS. they might be written in capitals 
or uncials. The eonvenience of having the title at the beginning of 
a MS., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was soon recognized ; 
but the use of the colophon still continued, the designation of a work 
being frequently recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or head-lines appear in even some of the earliest MSS., 
in the same characters as the text, but of smaller size. 

As already noticed, the text of early MSS. was, with rare excep- 
tions, written continuously without separation of the words.® In the 

1 Τί may also be noted that the most ancient duted MS. in existence, the Syriac MS. of 
a. Ὁ. 411, containing the Recognitions of Clement of Rome (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12150), is 
written in triple columns. 

* The later copies of this Psalter also maintain the same arrangement. 

3 A Psalter in four parallel columns (the Greek and the three Latin versions), 
A. Ὁ. 1105, is in the Bibl. Nationale, MS. Lat. 2195. See Pal. Soc. i. 156. 

4 Kenyon, Facs. Bibl. MSS. in Brit. Mus., pl. xv; Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Bib’. 
Ecole des Chartes, xi. The Royal MS. 1. D. ii in the British Museum, containing a portion 
of the Greek Septuagint, has four of its quires written in triple columns, which it is 
suggested may have been copied from ar uncial archetype thus arranged; Facs. Bibl. MSS. 
in Brit, Mus., pl. viii. 

5 The astronomical treatise known as the Εὐδόξου τέχνη, of the second century B.c., at 


Paris, and the grammatical work bearing the name of Tryphon (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxvi), 
of about 300 B.c., have at least partial separation of words. 
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ease of documents of ordinary life, written cursively, the distinction of 
words was, from the earliest times, more frequently, though still only 
partially, observed. But in literary works non-separation was the rule. 
Yet very occasionally a dot high in the line of writing or a low-placed 
comma was used as a mark of separation where ambiguity might arise, 
even in the early papyri and MSS. During the period of the vellwn 
uncial codices, down to the sixth century, continuity of text prevailed ; 
in the seventh century there is some tendency to separation, but without 
system. In early Latin minuscule MS3. partial separation was practised 
in an uncertain and hesitating manner down to the time of the Carolin- 
gian reform. In early Irish and English MSs. separation 1s more con- 
sistently followed. In Latin M55. of the ninth and tenth centuries the 
longer words tended to separation. But even when the scribes had 
begun to break up their lines into words it still continued to be the 
fashion to attach short words, e.¢. prepositions, to those which imme- 
diately followed them. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately-written words was established in Latin 
MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said that the system was at no time 
perfectly followed, for, even when the words were distinguished, there 
was always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible into a Iie, or 
to avoid division of a word, the letters were often written smaller towards 
the end of the line; and in Latin MSS., with the same object, two or 
more letters were linked or combined in a monogrammiatic form. 

When, for want of room, a word had to be divided at the end of 
a line and the terminating portion carried over to the beginning of the 
following line, such division was subject to certain rules. In Greek the 
division was usually made after a vowel, as ἔτι μος ; even monosyllables 

~ might be so treated, as ot x. But in words containing double consonants 
the division would follow the first of them, as γράμμα; and when the 
first of two or more consonants coming together was a liquid or nasal 
the division was made in the same way, as ἔχοντες, ὀφθαλ pos. In the 
ease of words compounded with a preposition, the division usually 
followed the preposition, as προσεῖπον ; but not infrequently, even in 
such instances, the normal practice of dividing after a vowel prevailed, 
as προϊσεῖπο. In papyri these rules are seldom infringed.? 

In Latin MSS., while the observance of the true syllabic division was 
maintained according to ancient usage, and, when two consonants came 
together, they were properly assigned to their several syHables, as 
.dic-tus, prop-ter, pris-cus, hos-pes, hos-tis, yet in some early instances 
the scribes followed the Greek system and divided after a vowel. as 
di-ctus, ho-stis, ete.; and in some MSS. we find the older style altered 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, 31. 
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to suit the later, as in the Fulda MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the 
sixth century by Victor of-Capua,’ and the Harley Gospels of about the 
year 600.? 

The coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connexion of the two 
parts of the divided word, appears to have been unknown in the early 
centuries. A point performs this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself on a few occasions ; 
in the twelfth century it becomes more systematic, and sometimes is 
also repeated at the beginning of the next Inne. 


Paragraphs 


The inconvenience which we experience in reading a continuously 
written text could not have been so greatly felt by the scholars of the 
old Greek world; otherwise separation of words and a perfect system 
of punctuation would have been established long before was actually 
the ease. Still the distinetion of paragraphs was found a necessity at 
an ancient period—a natural system of subdividing the subject-matter 
of a work as an assistance to the reader. Further, these paragraphs 
were separated from one another by the short dividing stroke, the 
παράγραφος, Which was inserted between them at the beginnings of lines; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke belonged to the concluding 
paragraph, and marked its termination, and did not form an initial sign 
for the new paragraph whieh followed. The paragraph mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke; the wedge > (διπλῆ), the 
mark which is also often found at the end of a work, 7 (kopwris), and 
similar forms were eniployed. Thissystem of distinguishing paragraphs 
appears in use in the early papyri; and analogously the dividing stroke 
marks off the speeches of the different characters in the surviving papyrus 
fragments of the tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains 
of the Antiope of Euripides; and it is used to indicate the end of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode in the papyrus of Bacchylides, of the 
first century B.c., in the British Museum. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would have entailed 
a certain loss of space.? ΤῈ the last line were short, there would remain 
a long space after it unoccupied by writing. In early specimens 


1 Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Ex. Codd. Lat., xxxiv. See below, Faces. 91. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Anc. MSS., pt. ii. 14. 

3 It is remarkable that in the oldest Greek classical papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, 
of the fourth century B.c., the text is written in distinct paragraphs, each commencing 
a new line. This fact, in addition to the employment of broad columns noticed above 
(p. 46°, lends support to the suggestion that the conventional rules which afterwards 
obtained in the setting of texts in papyri had not been definitely established at the time | 
when the Persae was written. 
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therefore we find this space oceupied by the first words of the next 
paragraph, a slight break being left to mark its commencement, thus :-- 


ECOMEOA OYFAPAH 
TIOYOAYMTTIAAIMEN 


The next step was to draw back the first letter of the first full 
line of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly projecting into the 
margm; and lastly to enlarge it. The letter made thus prominent being 
a sufficient indication of the commencement of the new paragraph, the 
stroke or wedge between the lines was no longer necessary and ordinarily 
disappeared. Thus the two lines given above would, in this last stage 
of development, be written thus :— 


ECOMEOA OYFAPAH 
TLoYOAYMTIIAAIMEN 


Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the beginning of a line, 
the large letter took its natural place as the initial; but, arranged as 
abore, any letter, even one in the middle of a word, might be enlarged. 

This last system is found in action im the Codex Alexandrinus, of 
the fifth century, and continued to be practised throughout the middle 
ages. But it should be noted that, although rendered unnecessary hy 
the introduction of the large initial, the paragraph mark also appears in 
this MS., but generally in anomalous positions, particularly, as if an 
initial sign, above the first letter of the different books—an indication 
that the scribes of the day had already begun to forget the meaning 
and proper use of the mark. 

In Latin literature no such exact system of marking off paragraphs, 
as that just described, was practised in the middle ages, nor, as far as we 
know, in earlier times. But, as in Greek MSS., so in some of the more 
ancient Latin MSs., a short space in the line was left to indicate the 
conclusion of a passage or paragraph, but without the accompanying 
dividing stroke or the enlarged letter at the beginning of the first full 
line, which the Greek scribes employed. Yet, at an early period, the 
paragraph mark was used to separate paragraphs or divisions of the text 
(as, for example, in the poem on the Battle of Actium) when the new 
paragraph began a line. Its eventual conversion from a mere sign of 
separation between two paragraphs, or, rather, of the conclusion of the 
preceding paragraph, into a sign distinguishing the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural, though incorrect, development. Our inodern § 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form 7. 
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Punctuation.—Greek 


We next have to consider punctuation, in the modern sense: that is, by 
points and other similar signs. Dots or points, single, double, or treble, 
are seen 1n ancient inscriptions, marking off the several words ; but these 
are inarks of separation rather than of punctuation, unless, perhaps, we 
are to except those which happen to stand at the conclusions of sentences. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greek MS. occurs in the 
very ancient fragment of the fourth century B.c., known as the Artemisia 
papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double point (:) occasionally closes 
a sentence. Again, in the fragments of the Phaedo of Plato, found at 
Gurob, the same double point appears as a mark of punctuation, in 
conjunction with the paragraph mark noticed above; and, it is to be 
observed, in the same MS. a short stroke or dash in the line of writing 
is frequently used where there is a change of speaker. The double 
point also, in addition to the παράγραφος, occasionally marks the close of 
the paragraphs in the Paris Papyrus 49, a letter of about 160 B.c. But 
such isolated instances merely show that there was a knowledge of the 
value of such marks of punctuation, which, however, in practice were 
not systematically employed. 

A more regular system was developed in the schools of Alexandria, 
its invention being ascribed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (260 B.c.). 
This was the use of the full point with certain values in certain positions 
(θέσεις): the high point (στιγμὴ τελεία), equivalent to a full stop; the 
point on the 1116 (ὑποστιγμή), a shorter pause, equivalent to our semicolon ; 
and the point in a middle position (στιγμὴ μέση), an ordinary pause, 
equivalent to our comma. But this system does not appear in practice 
in extant papyri. The single point placed high is the more usual 
mark of punctuation. It occurs almost regularly in the papyrus of 
Bacchylides. In the Codex Alexandrinus the middle and high points are 
pretty generally used. But the middle point eventually disappeared ; 
and about the ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
a common practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph or chapter 
with a more emphatic sign, such as two or more dots with or without 
ἃ horizontal dash, : :- .. The mark of interrogation also first 
appears about the eighth or ninth century. 


Punctuation.— Latin 


The punctuation of Latin MSS. followed in some respects the systems 
of the Greeks. From the Latin grammarians we know that they 
adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points (θέσεις, positurae), to 
which they gave the titles of ‘distinctio finalis’, ‘subdistinetio’, and 
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‘distinctio media’; but in practice we find that the seribes used the 
points without consistently observing their values.’ 

The early codices appear to have been originally devoid of punctua- 
tion. In the ancient MSS, of Virgil in the Vatican Library points are 
to be seen, but they are probably due to a second hand. In uncial MSs. 
it is not uncommon to find the point, more often in the middle position, 
used as an ordinary stop; and, at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number of points, occasionally indicate 
a final stop. In the seventh century the high point is used with the 
force of a comina, the semicolon with its moder value, and a point and 
virgule, “7, or other combinations of points, as a full stop. In the 
Carolingian period and the next centuries we have the inverted seimi- 
colon, holding a position between our comma and semicolon, and the 
comma itself. The origin of the inverted semicolon 1s uncertain. It 
appears first with some regularity in MSS. of the eighth century ; but 
it is noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the Actium 
poem, being there formed by the addition of an oblique stroke to an 
ordinary point. Along with these later signs also appears the mark of 
interrogation in common use. 


Breathings ana Accents and other Signs.— Greek 


Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of punctuation by 
points noticed above, are also attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
as part of the δέκα προσῳδίαι, of which he is called the inventor. 

The rough (+) and the smooth (4) breathings (πιεύματα) at first 
represented the left and the right half of the letter H, which itself was 
originally the aspirate. They were soon worn down to τ and 4, in 
which shapes they are found in early MSS.: and eventually these square 
forms became the rounded ‘ and ’, the period at which they definitely 
arrived at this last stage being the twelfth century. Only occasionally 
are marks of breathing found in the more ancient ΔΙ σι, and then it 15 
generally the rough breathing that is distinguished. 

The accents (τόνοι) are: the grave ἡ (βαρύς), or ordinary tone; the 
acute’ (ὀξύς), marking a rise in the voice: and the circuintlex “ (d£v,3apvs 
or περισπώμειος), combining the other two, and indicating a rise and fall 
or slide of the voice. 

In the papyrus period, accentuation is not found at all in non- 
literary documents, and in literary works its use is only occasional, 
apparently if it was thought necessary as an aid to reading. The 
earliest example of a more systematic use of accents is in the papyrus of 


1 In the poem on the Batile of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used to 
mark off the words, as in inscriptions. 
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Bacchylides, of the first century B.c.; and they also appear with some 
frequency in the Aleman fragment in the Louvre, of about the same 
date. The aecents which appear in the earlier papyri of Homer (Harris, 
Bankes, ete.) in the British Museum are not by the first hand; but in 
one of the third century they are original. The earlier MSS. of Hyperides 
are devoid of them. It would appear, then, that the third century is 
the period when accentuation was becoming more general. But on the 
introduction of vellum codices the practice was again suspended, and 
was not systematically resumed before the seventh century. 

Originally, in theory, all syllables which were not marked with the 
acute accent or circumflex received the grave accent, as Oeddapds ; and 
several examples of this practice occur in the papyrus of Bacchylides, 
and in the Harris Homer. In the same MS5S., and occasionally in the 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the practice of indicating 
normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent should mark the last 
syllable) by placing a grave accent on the penultimate, as eAwr. In 
later MSS. a double accent marks emphatically μὲν and δὲ, 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
to assist in the correct reading of texts, are as follows :— 

The χρόνοι, or marks to distinguish a long (~) and a short (7) syllable, 
instances of their employment occurring in the Harris Homer and in 
some other early documents on papyrus. 

The διαστολή ΟΥ̓ ὑποδιαστολή, a virgule or comma inserted between 
words where the distinction might be ambiguous, as eoti,vovs, not 
EOTLY,OUS. 

The hyphen (ὑφέν), a curve or line drawn under the letters to indicate 
connexion, as, for example, to indicate compound words. In the Harris 
Homer the hyphen, in the form of a long straight line, is used for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (ἀπόστροφος), which, besides marking elision. was used 
for other purposes, and whose form varied from a curve to a straight 
accent or even a mere dot. It was very generally placed in early MSS. 
after a foreign name, or a name not having a Greek termination, as, for 
example, ’ASpaap’, and after a word ending in a hard consonant, as x, x, 
ξ. Ψ, and also in p. When a double consonant occurred in the middle of 
a word, an apostrophe was placed above the first or between the two 
letters. In a papyrus of a.p. 542 (Pul. Soe. ii. 123) a dot represents the 
apostrophe in this position; and in a MS. of the eighth or ninth century 
(Pal, Soe, 11. 126) a double apostrophe is employed. The apostrophe is 
also used to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as ἐματιααυτων. In some 


' The occurrence of frequent accentuation in these two MSS. ‘suggests the possibility 
that lyric poets were considered to require more aids to the reader than other authors ’.— 
Kenyon, Bacchylides, xx. 
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instances it 1s even placed between two different consonants, as e.g. 
apt0 pos, in the Vienna MS. of Dioseorides. 

In addition to the marks and signs already noticed, there are some 
others which occur in Greek MSS. 

Marks of diaeresis, placed over « and v when at the beginning of 
a word or when they do not form a diphthong with a forecoinge vowel, 
occur in papyri, being either a single or double dot or short stroke, 
or, sometimes, a short accent; in later MSS. usually a double dot. 

(uotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the most conmon 
being the arrow-head, > or < ; the cross, horizontal stroke, or waved 
stroke being also used. More rarely, quoted passages are indented or set 
out, that is, written within or without the marginal line.of the text. 

To distinguish words consisting of a single letter, a short acute accent 
or similar mark is found in use, as, in the Codex Alexandrinus, to mark 7 
i its various meanings as a word. Apparently from ignorance or con- 
fusion the seribes of this MS. even placed a mark on ἢ when merely 
a letter in a word. The article ὁ is found similarly distinguished in 
a papyrus of A.D. 595 (Paul. Soe. 11. 124). 

To fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an arrow-head or 
tick was employed; as, for example, in the papyrus of Hyperides (Lyco- 
phron) and in the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strokes, are used as 
reference marks to marginal scholia, or to indicate insertion of omitted 
words or passages. In the papyrus of Hyperides (Lycophiun) the place 
for insertion of an omitted line is marked, and has the word ἄνω. while 
the line itself, written in the margin above, has κάτω, In the papyrus of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens a letter or word inserted between 
the lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to indicate transposi- 
tion, such as numerical letters, or (asin the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting 
strokes and dots (/:) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinations of letters from the rest 
of the text, a line was drawn above them; thus the grammatical forms 
in the papyrus attributed to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the 
reference letters in the Oxford Euclid of 4. p, 888 are so marked. Proper 
names also are sometimes thus distinguished (see Faes, 57, 74). 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or passage with a pen- 
stroke, the ancient scribes indicated erasure by including the word or 
passage between inverted commas or brackets or dots. one at the beginning 
and one at the end ; sometimes by accents above, as e.g. τωῦ (to erase the 
v), Τά and ἤαντά (to cover the whole word), as seen in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus ; sometimes by a line above, as kai; sometimes by a dot above, 
rarely below, each letter. 
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Accents and other Signs.—Latin 


Accents were seldom used by Latin seribes. In early MSS. written 
in Ireland and England, in particular, an acute accent marks a mono- 
syllabic word. as the exclamation 6, or a preposition, as ὦ; and it is 
sometimes employed to emphasize a syllable. Apparently from the 
ninth to the eleventh century the practice obtained among correctors, 
perhaps from mere affectation of learning, of expressing the aspirate 
by the Greek half-eta symbol (+) instead of writing the letter h in the 
ordinary way, as dnnibal! Very rarely the deletion of ἢ is indicated 
by the smooth breathing (4). 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks in the margin 
or by indentation; and arbitrary signs are used to fix the place of 
insertion of omissions. Common referenee marks are Jd, hs = hie deest, 
hoc supra or hie scribas, ete. Transposition of words might be indicated 
In various ways, as by letters or numbers, and very commonly by oblique 
strokes above the line. as inea mater = mater ined. 

Finally, for correction, the simple method of striking ont with the 
pen and interlining or adding in the margin was followed, as well as that 
of marking words or letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, other marks and signs are found in both Greek 
and Latin MSS., such as the private marks of correctors or readers. 
There are also eritical symbols, such as the diplé and the asterisk 
employed by Aristarchus in the text of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distinguish certain passages in versions of 
the Latin Psalter. But the consideration of these is beyond the scope 
of the present work. 


PALIMPSESTS 


A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing has been 
removed by seraping or rubbing or washing in order to make the leaves 
ready to receive fresh writing. Sometimes this process was repeated, 
and the leaves finally received a third text, the MS. being in such a ease 
doubly palimpsest. This method of obtaining writing material was prac- 
tised in early times. The term ‘palimpsest’ is used by Catullus xxi. 5; 
apparently with reference to papyrus ; also by Cicero ;* and by Plutarch, 
who narrates ὃ that Plato compared Dionysius to a βιβλίον παλίμψηστου"; 
his tyrannical nature, δυσέκπλυτος, showing through like the imperfectly 

1 Many instances oecur in the Harley MS. 2736, Cicero De Oratore, of the ninth 
century; others in Harley MS. 2904, f. 210 Ὁ, Winchester Psalter, tenth century; 
in the Sherborne Pontifical, Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. Lat. 943, circ. a. Ὁ. 995; in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 30861, early eleventh century (New Pal. Soc. 111,112, 211); and in Royal MSs, 


8 Ὁ. ili, 15 B. xix. See also Bodley MS. Lat. Liturg. e. 2, and Cambr. Trin. Coll. MS, B. 10, 4. 
2 Ad Fam. vii. 18. 3 Cum princip. philosoph., ad fin. 
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erased writing of a palimpsest MsS., that is. a papyrus roll from which 
the first writing had been washed. The word, however, literally indi- 
eating, as it does, the aetion of scraping or rubbing (πάλιν Waw), could 
originally have only been strictly apphed to material strong enough to 
bear such treatment, as vellum or waxed tablets. Papyrus could be 
washed (and then, probably, only when the ink was fresh and had not 
had time to harden), not scraped or rubbed; and the appheation of the 
term indifferently to a twice-written papyrus or waxed tablet or vellum 
codex proves that the term had become so current as to have passed 
beyond its strict meaning. Specimens of rewritten papyri, even in 
fragments, are rarely met with. 

If the first writing were thoroughly removed from the surface of 
vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be recovered. But, as a matter 
of fact. it seems to have been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even 
if, to all appearance, the vellum was restored to its original condition of 
an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the text might remain which 
chemical reagents. or even the action of the atmosphere, might again 
intensify and make legible. Thus many capital and uncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern chemical reagents 
used in the restoration of such texts the most harmless is probably 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS. of the early centuries of our era 
must have followed the decline of the Roman Empire. Political and soeial 
changes would interfere with the market, and writing material would 
become searce and might be supplied from MSS. which had beeome useless 
and were considered idle encumbrances of the shelves. In the case of 
Greek codices, so great was their consumption that a synodal decree of 
the year 691 forbade the destruction of MSS. of the Scriptures or of the 
Fathers, imperfect or injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked 
that no entire work has in any instance been found in the original text 
of a palimpsest, but that portions of different MSS. were taken to make 
up a volume for a second text. This fact, however, does not necessarily 
prove that only imperfect volumes were put under requisition ; it is 
quite as probable that scribes supplied their wants indiscriminately from 
any old MSS. that happened to be at hand. 

The most valuable Latin palimpsest texts are found generally in 
volumes rewritten in the seventh to the ninth centuries. In many 
instances the works of classical writers have been obliterated to make 
room for patristic literature or grammatical works. On the other hand, 
there are instances of classical texts having been written over Biblical 
MSS. ; but these are of late date. 

The texts recovered from palimpsest volumes are numerous; a few of 


the most important may be enumerated :—In the great Syriac collection 


1184 F 
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of MSs. which were obtained from the monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many important texts have 
been recovered. A volume containing a work of Severus of Antioch, of 
the beginning of the ninth century, is written on palimpsest leaves taken 
from MSS. of the {αι of Homer and the Gospel of St. Luke of the sixth 
century (Cut. Ane. MSs. ας pls. 9.10) and of the Elements of Euclid of 
the seventh or eighth century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest : a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom, of the ninth or tenth 
century, covering a Latin grammatical work of the sixth century, which 
again has displaced the annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 
fifth century (Cut. Ane. Iss. ii, pls. 1. 2). At Paris is the Codex 
Ephraemi. containing portions of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, 
of the fifth century. which are rewritten with works of Ephraem Syrus 
in a hand ot the twelfth century; and some fragments of the Phaethon of 
Euripides are found in the Codex Claromontanus. In the Vatican are 
portions of the De Republica of Cicero. of the fourth century, under the 
work of St. Augustine on the Psalms of the seventh century; and an 
Arian fragment of the fifth century. At Verona is the famous palimpsest 
which contains the MS. of Gaius of the fifth century, as well as the Fasti 
Consulares of a.D.486. At Milan are the fragments of Plautug, in rustie 
capitals of the fourth or fifth century, covered by a Biblical text of the | 
ninth century. Facsimiles of many of these MSS. are given by Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach in their Lvempla Codicum Latinoruin.) 


τ See also Wattenbach, Schrifiv. 299-317, 


CHAPTER VI 


STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY 


It was the custom of the Greeks and Romans to compute the length 
of their literary works by measured lines. In poetry the unit was of 
course the verse; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, for 
no two scribes would naturally write lines of the same length. On the 
authority of Galen (De Placit. Hipp. et Plat, viii. 1) we learn that the 
unit of measurement among the Greeks was the average Homeric line 
consisting of about sixteen syllables. Such a standard line was called 
by the earher writers ἔπος, afterwards στίχος (lit. a row). 

Records of measurements are found in two forms: im references to 
the extent of the works of particular authors made by later writers; and 
in the entries of the figures themselves m MSS. These latter entries 
may actually give the extent of the MSS. in which they are found ; but 
more frequently they transmit the measurements of the archetypes. 
They are, however, of comparatively rare occurrence. 

The quotations found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and 
were no doubt mainly derived from the catalogues of libraries, where 
details of this nature were collected. Such a catalogue was contained in 
the famous πίνακες of the Alexandrian libraries published by Callimachus 
about the middle of the third century B.c. 

The earliest instances of the entry of the actual number of lines occur 
in papyri. <A fragment of Euripides,’ of a period earlier than the year 
161 B.c., has at the end the words CTIXOI MA. In the Herculanean 
papyri are found such entries as ΦΙΛΟΔΉΜΟΥ ΠΕΡῚ PHTOPIKHC 


XXXXHH (= 4,200 lines), or ETMKOYPOY ΠΕΡῚ OYCENC I€. APIO. 
XXXHH (= 3,200 lines), which, however, are probably traditional num- 
bers copied from earlier examples. In addition to the number of lines 
we sometimes find a record of the number of columns or σελίδες. Among 
the mediaeval MSS. which have stichometrical memoranda, a copy of the 
Haleuticu of Oppian, of the tifteenth century, at Madrid, contains 
a statement of the number of leaves (φύλλα) as well as lines in the 
several books, not of this particular MS., but of its archetype. In like 
manner the Laurentian Sophocles of the eleventh century has similar 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The Laurentian MS. of 
Herodotus, of the tenth century, and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of 
the same period, afford data of the same kind. In certain of the more 
1 Un papyrus inédit dela Bibl. ge ΔΙ. A, Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1579. 
F2 
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recent MSS., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient system of Greek 
numeration is employed—a proof of the antiquity of this method of 
calculating the length of written works: but, on the other hand, the 
later system of alphabetical numeration is followed in some of the 
Herculanean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can actually be traced back to nearly 
a century before the time of Callimachus, who has been sometimes 
credited with its invention. Theopompus, as quoted by Photius,' boasts 
that he had written 20,000 ἔπη in rhetorical speeches, and 150,000 in 
historical books. When we thus find a writer of the fourth century B.c. 
measuring his works in terms which are clearly intelligible and need no 
explanation for those to whom he addresses himself, we can understand 
that even at that early period the system must have been long established 


by common usage, 

The most practical use of such stichometry was no doubt a commercial 
one. By counting the number of hnes, the payment of the seribes could 
be exactly calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. When 
once a standard copy had been written and the number of στίχοι regis- 
tered, subsequent copies could be made in any form at the pleasure of the 
scribe, who need only enter the ascertained number of standard lines at 
the end of his work. Thus, in practice, papyri and early vellum MSS. 
are commonly written in narrow columns, the lines of which by no means 
correspond in length with the regulation στίχοι, but which were more 
easily read without tiring the eye. Callimachus, in compiling his cata- 
logue, registered the total στίχοι of the several works, Although he 
has been generally praised for his care, it has been suggested that this 
methodical action of his is itself answerable for the neglect of seribes to 
record the number of στίχοι in the MSS. copied out by them, on the plea 
that it was unnecessary to repeat what could be found in the πίνακες : 
and hence the paucity of such entries. Another more probable explana- 
tion has been offered, namely, that the booksellers and professional 
scribes combined to suppress them, in order to take advantage of their 
customers, The edict of Diocletian, De pretiis rerwm venaliwm, of 
A.D. 801, settled the tariff for seribes, at the rate of 25 denarii for 
one hundred στίχοι in writing of the first quality, and of 20 denarii 
for the second quality; but what the ditference was between the two 
qualities does not appear. <A survival of the ancient method of caleu- 
lating such remuneration has been found in the practice at Bologna and 
other Italian universities, in the middle ages. of paying by the peciu of 
sixteen columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters to the 
line, An analogous practice in our own day is found in the copyist’s 
charge by the foho of either seventy-two or one hundred words. 

1 Bibliotheca, cod. 176, § 120. See also Isocrates, Panathen. 136. 
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The application of stichometry to Latin hterature was also in force, 
although actual records in the MSS. are not numerous. The umit of 
ineasurement was the average Virgilian line of sixteen syllables. This 
appears from an interesting memorandum, which was written about 
A.D. 359 and is found in a MS. im the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, 
giving a computation of the versus in the hooks of the Bible and in the 
works of Cyprian. The text of the memorandum is imperfect, but the 
meaning of the writer is clear, namely, that it had become the practice 
both in Rome and elsewhere, with a view to unfair profits (in the book- 
trade), to manipulate the records of the length of the contents of literary 
works; and that therefore he had made calculations of the number of 
versus in the several books under his hand, the average Virgilian hexa- 
meter of sixteen syllables being the unit of measurement, and had noted 
the total in each instance.! 

In addition to the list in the Cheltenham MS., the oldest extant tables 
of biblical stichometry are: a list, applying to the Pauline Epistles, in 
the Codex Sinaiticus; one in the Codex Claromontanus, in Paris; one 
in a Freising MS. of the eighth century, in Munich; and the list of 
Nicephorus of the ninth century. 

Besides the system of stichometry just explained, to which, on account 
of its dealing with the full measurement of literary works, the title of 
‘total stichometry’ has been applied, there was also another system in 
practice which has been named ‘partial stichometry’. This was the 
numbering of lines or verses at convenient intervals, which, in the first 
place, served the same purpose of literary reference as our modern system 
of numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a play or poem. 
Instances of such partial stichometry indeed are not very numerous 
among existing MSS.; but they are sufficient to show that the system 
was recognized. Thus, in the Bankes Homer, the verses are numbered 
in the margin by hundreds, and the same practice is followed in other 
papyri of Homer (Classical Teuts from Papyrt in the Brit. Mus.) ; so 
likewise in the Ambrosian Pentateuch of the fifth century, at Milan, the 
Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hundredth στίχος. Euthalius, 
adeacon of Alexandria of the tifth century. also announces that he marked 
the στίχοι of the Pauline Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex Urbinas 
of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of A.p. 888, at Oxford, indications 
of partial stichometry have been traced. 

-We have hitherto considered στίχοι as lines of measurement or space- 
lines. But the same term was also applied to the lines or short periods 


1 Mommeen, Zur lateinischen Stichometrie, in Hermes, xxi. 142, The passage, as amended 
by Mommsen, is as follows: ‘Quoniam indiculum versuum in urbe Roma non ad liquidum, 
sed et alibi avariciae causa non habent integrum, per singulos libros computatis syliabis 
numero xvi, versum Vergilianum omnibus libris adscribsi.” 
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into which certain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading: in 
other words, sense-lines. This system has been more correctly entitled 
Colometry. The works which would naturally more than others eall for 
arrangement of this nature would be such as were read in publie: speeches 
of orators, or the books of the Bible. The Psalms, Proverbs, and other 
poetical books were anciently thus written, and hence received the 
title of βίβλοι στιχήρεις, OY στιχηραΐ; and it was on the same plan that 
St. Jerome wrote first the books of the Prophets and subsequently all the 
Bible of his version per cola et convmuta. 

Suidas explains a co/on asa στίχος forming a complete clause; Joannes 
Siculus lays 10 down that a clause of less than eight syllables is a comma, 
and that one of from eight to seventeen syllables is a colon. In the 
passage cited, St. Jerome teils us that he has, for convenience in reading, 
followed the systein of the MSS. of Demosthenes and Cicero, and arranged 
his translation in this ‘new style of writing’. But, as we have seen, he 
had found the same system already followed in the Psalms and poetical 
books of the Old Testament—just where one would look for the first 
experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. The στίχος or versus had 
therefore, under this new employment, become a sense-line, although the 
ancient stichometrical measurements of the text into space-lines were still 
recorded at the ends of the biblical books, Euthalius is credited with 
having written at least the Acts and Epistles in this stichometrical 
sense-arrangement ; although it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accurately measuring the space- 
lines and numbering them as noticed above. As might be expected, one 
arrangement of the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors and seribes; 
and hence we find variations in the Jength of lines and sentences in 
the different extant Biblical MSS. Among Biblical codices which have 
colometrical arrangement of the text are the Codex Bezae, the Codex 
Claromontanus, the Laudian Acts, the Codex Amiatinus, and other 
MSS. of the Vulgate.’ 

We have evidence of an early and regular division of the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero into short periods: the colu and commuta to 
which St. Jerome refers. Manuseripts of the works of the Latin orator 


1 Preface to Isaiah: ‘Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit esse descriptos metro eos 
aestimet apud Hebraeos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de Psalmis vel operibus Salomonis; 
sed quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola seribuntur et commata, qui utique 
prosa et non versibus conseripserunt, nos quoque, utilitati legentium providentes, inter- 
pretationem novam novo scribendi genere distinximus,’ 

2 On the subject of Stichometry and Colometry see Graux in Revue de Philologie, ii. 
97-143 ; Diels in Hermes, xvii; J. Rendel Harris, Stichometry, in American Journ. Philol. iv, 
and contribution to Wibley's Companion to Gk. Studies, 607; W. Sanday in Studia Biblica, 
111. 217 sqq. 
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are still in existence, the text of which is written in this form, one of 
them being a MS. of the Tusculans and the Dv Senectute, attributed to 
the ninth century, at Paris; and it is evident from certain passages in 
the writings of early rhetoricians that they were familiar with this 
system in the orations of Demosthenes, 


TACHA GRA PHY 
Greek 


Although the subject of shorthand writing does not concern the 
study of palaeography very nearly, it calls for a brief notice, inasmuch 
as there is some connexion between its symbols and certain of those 
employed in the abbreviations and contractions of ordinary MSS., and 
as tachygraphie signs themselves are occasionally used by scribes and 
annotators; and, furthermore, there are in existence a certain number of 
MSS., both Greek and Latin, written in shorthand systems. 

First, as to shorthand systems among the Greeks, we are at once 
involved in difficulties. For the question whether they possessed 
a system of true tachygraphy, that is of a shorthand capable of keeping 
pace with human speech, still remains to be solved. There were. as we 
know from existing records, both as early as the fourth century p.c. and 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, as well as in the middle ages, 
systems whereby words could be expressed in shortened form by signs 
or groups of signs occupying less space than the ordinary Jong-hand. 
But these systems seem to have been rather in the nature of shortened 
writing, than of the tachygraplie seript which we know as shorthand. 
It is true that a passage in Diogenes Laertius was formerly interpreted 
to inply that Xenophon wrote shorthand notes (ὑποσημειωσάμενος) of the 
lectures of Socrates ; but a similar expression elsewhere, which will not 
bear this meaning, has caused the idea to be abandoned. The first 
undoubted mention of a Greek writer of what may be shorthand occurs 
in a passage in Galen (περὶ τῶν ἰδίων βιβλίων γραφή). Wherein he refers to 
a copy made by one who could write swiftly in signs, διὰ σημείων εἰς 
τάχος γράφειν ; but whether in this instance a shortened form of writing, 
brachygraphy, or a true tachygraphy is implied, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

The surviving records of the Greek systems have been divided into 
three groups. At the head of the first group, which embraces all that 
has been found dating down to the third century A.D., stands the 
fragment of an inscription, discovered at Athens in 1884, which is 
ascribed to the fourth century B.c. The inseription describes a system 
whereby certain vowels and consonants can be expressed by strokes 
placed in various positions. But in this instance, also, it has been 
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maintained that a system of brachygraphy and not one of tachygraphy 
is referred ἰο A few papyri of the seeond and third centuries also 
belong to the group ; but the most important member is a waxed book 
of several Jeaves. in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33270), of the third 
century, inscribed with characters which are inferred to be in Greek 
shorthand, the only words written in ordinary letters being in that 
language. This important MS. appears to be the exercise book of 
a shorthand seholar who has covered its pages with symbols, which in 
places are repeated again and again, as if for practice. Here we may at 
length have a system of true tachygraphy; but as yet the symbols 
remain undeciphered.? 

The second group is confined to a few fragmentary papyri and 
tablets, from the fourth to the eighth century, chiefly among the Rainer 
collection in Vienna, fo which Professor Wessely has given much 
attention.® 

The third group stands quite apart from the others, and is repre- 
sentative of the system of the tenth century. First is the Paris MS. of 
Hermogenes, containing some marginal] notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachygraphical characters, of which Montfaucon * gives an account with 
a table of forms. Next, there is a series of MSS. which owe their 
origin to the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18231 of 
the British Museum, written in the year 972, and others of the same 
period (Pal. Soc. 11. 28, 85, 86), which are full of partially tachygraphie 
texts and seholia and also contain passages in shorthand symbols. And 
lastly there is the Vatican MS. 1809, a volume of which forty-seven 
pages are covered with tachygraphic writing of the eleventh century, 
which have been made the subject of special study by Dr. Gitlbauer for 
the Vienna Academy.° 

Here, again, it appears that the mediaeval system of the third group 
is not one of true tachygraphy, but a syllabic system, having little 
advantage over ordinary writing in respect of speed, but capable of 
ensuring the packing of a larger amount of text into a given space. Τὺ is 
therefore not regarded as a developement of any ancient system, but 
rather as a petritied fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and 
better system. 


1 Gomperz, Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes griech. Schrifisystem aus der Mitte des vierten rors 
christlichen Jahrhunderts Vienna Academy), 1884, and Newe Bemerkungen, 1895. See algo 
P. Mitzschke, Fine griech. Kurzschrift aus dem vierten Jahrhundert, in the Archiv fiir Stenographie, 
no. 434. 

* See F. W. G. Foat, On old Greek Tachygraphy (Journ, Hellen, Studies, xxi), giving a full 
bibliography, 1901. 

8. Ein Systen altgriech. Tachygraphie Vienna Acad.), 1896. 

4 Palaeogr. Graec, 851. 

5 Die drei Systeme der griech. Tachygraphie (Vienna Acad.), 1896. 
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Other varieties or phases of Greek shorthand, of a later time, have 
been traced. Some shorthand passages which oceur in a fourteenth- 
century MS., and a passage from a fifteenth-century MS. in the Vatican, 
have recently been published. ' 


Latin 


According to Suetonius,” the first introduction of shorthand signs, 
notae, in Rome was due to Ennius: but more generally the name of 
Cicero’s freedian, Tiro, is associated with the invention, the symbols being 
commonly named notae Tironianue. Seneca is said to have collected 
the various notae known at his time, to the number of five thousand. 
Shorthand appears to have been taught in schools under the Empire ; 
and the Emperor Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been some connexion between Greek and Latin 
tachygraphy, certain symbols being the same in both. 

The Tironian notes belonged to a system which was actually tachy- 
graphic; each word was represented by an independent character, 
alphabetic in origin, but with an ideographie value. In the mediaeval 
forms in which they have deseended to us, they have probably been 
amplitied from simpler and more comprehensive shapes of ancient date, 
having received dliacritical additions after the practice of the system had 
died out, and when the study of the notes had become a mere antiquarian 
pursuit. 

There are no documents of very ancient date in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived in the Merovingian and 
Carolingian chanccries of the Frankish Empire, where a limited use of 
them was made in the royal diplomas, indicating briefly, e.g. the 
composition of the deed, the name of the person moving for it, that of 
the revising official, etc., perhaps as safeguards against forgery. Under 
the Carolingian line they were more largely employed, and official MSS. 
Were written in these characters as, e.g., the formulary of Louis the 
Pious. They are found worked into the subscriptions aud other formal 
parts of royal deeds down to the end of the ninth century; and so 
customary had their employment become in those positions, that the 
seribes continued to imitate them after they had forgotten their meaning. 

In literature the Tironian notes were adopted in the ninth and tenth 
centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. For example, the 
scholia and glosses in a MS. of Virgil, at Berne, of the latter half of 
the ninth century (Pal. Suc. ii. 12) are partially written in these signs. 


1T. W. Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xi, 286 ; 


, . 
Desrousseaux, Sur quelques Manuscrits d’Italie, in the Mélanges of the Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome, 1886, p. 544. 


9 . . . . - 
* *Vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit.’ 
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Of the same period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in these 
characters, which it has been suggested were composed for practice; and 
the survival of Tironian lexicons, or collections of the signs, copied at 
this time, seems to point to an effort to keep them in the recollection of 
men. <A syllabic system, composed of Tironian notes and other inde- 
pendent signs, has been found in use in documents of North Italy of the 
tenth century; and has been recognized as the system employed by 
Gerbert d Aurillac, Abbot of Bobbio in 982 and afterwards Pope 
Silvester IT. Traces of similar systems in France and Spain have also 
been discovered. But artificial revivals of systems which have lost their 
real vitality can only prove spasmodic and abortive. Even the pretentious 
vanity of the seribes could not protract the use of the notes, and they 
clisappeared entirely in the eleventh century.' 


CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The various methods which at ditterent periods have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealing the meaning of what is written, either by 
an elaborate system of secret signs or ‘ciphers’, or by a simpler and 
less artificial system, such as the substitution of other letters for the 
true letters required by the sense, only incidentally come within the 
scope of a work on Palaeography. The cipher-system, like shorthand, 
has a special department of its own. It is only the moditied practice of 
substituting letters and other common signs which need for a moment 
detain us, as it is followed occasionally in mediaeval MSS. This simple 
system, as night be naturally inferred, appears to be of some antiquity. 
Julius Caesar and Augustus, according to Suetonius, both had their own 
private methods of disguise, by changing letters. In the middle ages 
consonants for vowels, or vowels for consonants, or other exchanges 
occur; sometimes we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances are not very 
numerous and generally appear in colophons for the purpose of dis- 
guising a name or year of date, at the caprice of the writer. 


1 E. Chatelain, Introduction ἃ la lecture des Notes Tironiennes (with 18 plates , 1900, gives 
a full bibliography of the subject. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Greek 


ABBREVIATIONS and contractions play an important part in Palaeo- 
graphy. Abbreviation is the shortening of a word by the omission or 
suspension, as it is called, of the end (or of letters from the body, as well 
as the end) ; contraction is the shortening of a word by omitting letters 
from the body and leaving the beginning and end. The system of con- 
traction is superior to that of suspension, in that it atfords a key to the 
inflections. 

Two reasons in particular dispose men to curtail written words: 
the desire to avoid the labour of writing over and over again words 
of frequent recurrence. which can as easily be understood in an abbre- 
viated as in an extended form: and the necessity of saving space. 

From the earliest times there must have been a constant striving 
among individuals to relieve the toil of writing by shortening words. 
The author would soon construct a system of abbreviation of his own ; 
and, especially if he were writing on a subject into which technical 
words would largely enter, his system would be adopted by other writers 
in the same field. In law deeds, in pubhe and private accounts, in the 
various memoranda of the transactions of daily life, common and oft- 
repeated words must have been always subject to curtailment—at first 
at the caprice of individuals, but gradually on recognized systems 
intelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in which a single letter (or 
at most, two or three letters) represents a word. Thus, there is the 
ancient Greek system of indicating numerals by the first letter, as T= 
πέντε, A= δέκα, H (aspirate) Ξε ἑκατόν, and so on. On ancient coins, where 
available space was limited, we find the names of Greek cities indicated 
by the first two or three letters. Certain ordinary words also occur in 
Inscriptions in shortened forms. The Roman usage of employing single 
letters to represent titles of rank is familiar to us from inscriptions, and 
has been handed down in the works of classical authors; the S.P.Q.R. of 
the great Republic will oceur to the recollection of every one, Such 
abbreviations by constant usage became a part of the written language. 

The fullest developement to which a system of abbreviation and 
contraction can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand: but this is 
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far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. Something between 
simple single-letter signs and complex tachygraphical symbols is required ; 
and henee we find in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advantages of both 
kinds of abbreviation. The letter system was extended, and certain 
tachyeraphical symbols were taken over as representatives of entire 
words in common use or as convenient signs for prefixes and termina- 
tions, 

In tracing. then, the history of Greek and Latin abbreviations and 
contractions, as far as it can be ascertained from existing documents, we 
must be prepared to find in the systems of each certain elements which 
are of great antiquity. When we see in the case of mediaeval minuscule 
Greek MSS. considerable ditferences in the system there in use from 
that which appears in uncial MSS., we might be led to infer that it was 
anew invention; but a closer examination shows that in its elements 
it is the same as that which was practised hundreds of years before, 
even in the third century p.c. We may even carry our view still 
farther back. For, if in some of the earliest documents which have 
survived abbreviated forms are in existence, not made at random but 
following certain laws in their formation, we have sufficient ground for 
assunmg that the practice of abbreviation was, even at that remote 
time, one of some antiquity, and that a long period must have passed 
for the developement of a system intelligible to all readers, Α still 
further, and even stronger, proof of the very ancient origin of this 
practice is afforded by the many symbols for particular words which are 
found in early papyri. 

There does not exist, however, sufficient material for the construction 
of a fully continuous history of Greek abbreviation and contraction 
between the two periods noted above, viz. the third century B.c. and the 
ninth century of our era, when the minuscule of the vellum MSS. came 
into use as the literary hand. It will be therefore convenient, first of all, 
to state at once that the ancient Greek system was that of suspension, 
not that of contraction. But, as in the later of our two periods we find 
contraction also in practice, it is necessary to ascertain whence the system 
of contraction was obtained ; and for this purpose we turn especially to 
the uncial MSS. of the vellum period.! 

The contraction system was a Christian system, an innovation brought 
in through the Hellenistic Jews who translated from the Hebrew, particu- 
larly the authors of the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament. 
In Hebrew MSS. it was the practice to treat the name of Jehovah with 


1 The late Professor L. Traube has made so thorough an examination of the early 
history of contraction in his work Nomina Sacra, Munich, 1907, that I offer no apology for 
following him in my sketch of the subject. 
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special reverence. It was, for example, often written in golden letters : 
a usage which we find followed in the Greek uncial MSS. on purple 
vellum. The Tetragram or Tetragrammaton, a term denoting the 
mystic name of God, was written in the Hebrew Bibles as a7, that is 
YHVH, Yahveh with the vowels omitted. It was, and still is, considered 
irreverent to pronounce the Name; hence, in vocalized texts, this 
Tetragram was usually furnished with the vowels E, O, A, borrowed, with 
the necessary phonetic modification, from ‘718, Adonai, Lord ; and accord- 
ingly it was, and is, usually pronounced Adonai. The Hellenist Jews, 
when translating into Greek, appear, from reverence, to have sometimes 
copied down the actual Hebrew letters of the Tetragram: or else they 
imitated the vowel-less Name by writing the two consonants, and 
omitting the vowels, of the Greek O€OC, thus OC: a contracted form. 
And again, on the same lines they wrote KC for KYPIOC. Thus OC was 
an equivalent of the Hebrew Yahveh; and KC of Adonai. Each 
receiving a horizontal stroke above it, they appear in the Greek MSs. 
in the forms OC, KC. This employment of the horizontal stroke is to be 
traced to the ancient practice by Greek seribes of distinguishing in this 
way, from the rest of the text, words or other combinations of letters 
which were to be regarded as foreign or emphatic τιον. Thus the 
Hebrew Tetragram, when copied by the Greek scribes, was provided 
with the stroke, M7, and, when imitated in Greek letters, appeared as 
ΠΙΤ. And so other Hebrew names transliterated in Greek were marked 
in the same way, as AIA, ICPAA. From being applied to the contracted 
forms of θεός and κύριος, the stroke became by usage the recognized 
mark of contraction, covering the whole contracted word, as ANOC, 
ἄνθρωπος." 

The sacred names, the Vomina Sacra, comprising words of ἃ sacred 
character, thus treated by the Greek seribes were strictly hmited to 
fifteen in number; and it is to be borne in mind that the primary 
motive of presenting these words in a contracted form was a sense of 
reverence, as already explained, and not a desire of saving time or 
space—the usual reason for abbreviation and contraction. They 
are :— 

θεός, κύριος, ᾿Ιησοῦς, Χριστός, vids, 
πνεῦμα, Δανείδ, σταυρός, μήτηρ, 
πατήρ, ᾿Ισραήλ, σωτήρ, 

. ἄνθρωπος, ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ, οὐρανός, 
and their cases. 


1 Parallel uses of the horizontal stroke also occur in Latin Mss, 

2 By natural confusion it was sometimes applied even to uncontracted forms, as 
O€0C, GEON (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 8301). Mystic words, including the sacred 
names, in Egyptian Greek magical papyri are also thus mark ἃ, 
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The contracted forms show several variants; but the most normal are :-— 
Oc, KC, iC, XC, YC: the first and last letters expressed. 


ers eee 


P.IHA, CHP: the first, and last two letters. 


H 
ANOC, !AHM, OYNOC: the first and last syllables. 

These Vomina Sucra, then, are found in the earliest vellum codices ; 
and, as might be expected, also in theological papyri from the third 
century. But the principle of contraction thus introduced extended 
but little outside Christian literat ure in Greek palaeoeraphy. It led to 
but little contraction on the same lines in MSS. of general literature, 
except in the case of certain derivatives. There the suspension system 
prevailed. 

We see, then, that in Greek palaeography the contraction system may 
be regarded as an interpolation only, which did not affect the historical 
continuity of the system of suspension. We may now, therefore, turn 
to the papyri recovered from the tombs and sands of Egypt, and note 
the system of suspension, or omission of the end of a word, therein 
followed. In well-written literary papyri abbreviations are rare: in 
eursively written papyri of all classes they are not uncommon. Either 
the word was indicated by its initial letter alone with an abbreviating 
dash, as ὕ Ξξ viol; or the letter which immediately preceded the omitted 
portion was either marked with a stroke, as teA=7éAos, or was written 
above the line, as a key to the reading, thus: re‘; or two letters were 
so written, as το Ξε τέκνα, ou*=duoiws. It is true that early examples 
of such abbreviation are comparatively rare, but there are quite enough 
to prove that the system was recognized.* Certain of these over-written 
letters, even at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate into 
dashes,* and this natural degeneration becomes more intensified in 
course of time. Thus, in the second and third centuries after Christ, 
this dash system is found to be developed to a considerable degree. 
The long oblique stroke, too, the common mark of suspension in the 
iniddle ages, is to be seen to some extent in the papyri. 

The seribes of the papyrus of Aristotle’s work on the Constitution of 
Athens, of about a.p. 90 (a papyrus written in more or less cursive 
hands), employed a regular system of abbreviation by suspension for 


1 In the uncial codices and in Christian theological papyri abbreviation by suspen- 
sion is rare, being chiefly confined to omission of final N, as TO” for TON. 

* See Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs), 
1891 : particularly no, xxiii. 

* Wilcken, Observationes ad hist. Aegypti prov. Rom. 40, selects from the Paris 
Papyrus no. 5 Notices et Extraits des MSS., pl. xvi), of the year 114 B.c., the following, 
among other, contractions, τρ΄-- τράϊ πεζαν], πτολε΄ --πτολεμ[ αἰου), ασκληΐ -- ἀσκληπ[ιάδης]. 
In these we have early cursive form of a, μ, and π. 
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certain ordinary words (together with a few symbols).'. The same 
method may be traced also in the Herculanean rolls of the first century 
B.c. In the papyri of succeeding centuries the same system is followed. 

To descend to the vellum period, the palimpsest fragments of the [diad, 
in uncial writing of the sixth century, in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 17210; Cut. Ane. MSS. 1. 6), have several words curtailed, an s-shaped 
mark indicating the omitted endings. More numerous are the examples 
in the fragment. preserved at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the 
seventh century, also written in uncials, In this MS., dealing with a 
subject in which technical expressions constantly occur, an opportunity 
for the full employment of suspension presented itself, and, accordingly, 
not only the ordinary abbreviated endings, but symbols also are found 
(see below, Facs. 48). From the analogy of later MSs. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, intended as they were rather 
for the student than for public reading, were subject to unrestrained 
suspension from a very early period. 

Thus the continuity of the old system of abbreviation by suspension 
remained unbroken from the earhest times: and, although in the early 
vellum period that system was screened, as it were, by the contraction 
system of the uncial biblical and liturgical MSS., which, from the fact of 
their survival in fair numbers, have thrust themselves into more general 
notice, yet it was still practised in the contemporary cursively written 
MSS. and documents of daily life; and accordingly, when the flood of 
the literary minuscule book-hand of the ninth century suddenly rose and 
swept over the uncial, it brought with it the older system of suspension 
still existent in the cursive writing from which the new literary script 
had been formed: and at the same time it absorbed the limited contraction 
system of the early Christian theological MSS. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, then, as the ordinary literary book- 
hand, the theological system of contraction did not perish. The same 
scribes who had copied out the majuscule texts were now employed upon the 
new minuscule, and naturally introduced into the latter the contractions 
which they had been accustomed to write in the former. In minuscule 
writing, therefore, from the ninth century onwards, the two systems, of 
suspension and of contraction, are available. At first, however, compendia 
were, in general, sparingly used in the calligraphic MSS. of the period, 
although, when necessary, the apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, 
as in the case of margina] and interlinear scholia, where in this matter 
greater freedom was exercised than in the text of a Ms. The horizontal 

1 They are: 5=termination a, ἃ τ ἀνά, γ΄ ΞΞ γάρ, 5 =5e, δ᾽ = διά, \ = εἶναι, / = ἐστί, ὡς =elal, 
θ' = Oat, κ' Ξε καί, κ᾽ Ξ- κατά, μ' -- μέν, p= μετά, ο΄ = οὗν, πὶ -- παρά, π΄ -- περί oY περ, 5’ = σύν, τ᾽ -- τήν. 
τ᾿ -ςτῆς, τ΄ -- τῶν. ν᾿ -- ὑπέρ, ν᾿ -- ὑπό - and also K = χρόνος, and  Ξεαὐτός and cases. Many of 


these abbreviations are also used for syllables in composition. In addition, terminations 
are occasionally abbreviated with the over-written letter as pa‘ = μάχην. 
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stroke which marked contracted words in the biblical uncial texts served 
the same purpose in minuseules. It also distinguished letters which were 
used as numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal abbreviations 
by suspension were marked by the long oblique stroke (already noticed as 
in use in the papyrus period), as in a6*/= ἀδελφός, TOA = πόλεμος, although 
this stroke avas also often dispensed with, and a mere flourish added to 
the over-written letter. This over-written letter was also subject to 
moditications. It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural (a prac- 
tice also followed in the papyri), as παιδδίξε παίδων, ort=orlyo.. It was 
also in some instances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as λγ)ε λέγειν, κ γξξκατὰ And the arrangement of letters was 
sometimes inverted, as A=Adyos, @=datos.! 

But with the new minuscule book-hand also appears a further 
developement in the use of certain signs, mostly tachygraphical, which 
are employed either as component parts of words, or as entire, inde- 
pendent words. They had been employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generally are found as terminations, but in MSS. of 
the early minuscule period they are also used in the middle or at the 
beginning of words. For the most part, they are placed above the level 
of the words to which they belong; in a few instances they are pendent, 
or in the line of writing. At the later period, when the writing became 
more cursive, these signs were linked with the letters below them in 
a flourish. They also, even at an early date, show a disposition to 
combine with the accents, as in G which is the sign s (ys) combined with 
a circumflex. This developement, when exercised to its full capacity, 
renders the text of a Ms. difficult reading, without some considerable 
experience of the meaning of the various compendia with which it may 
be crowded. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the growth of Greek 
abbreviations and contractions, it may be useful to give, first, a list of the 
more general single-letter abbreviations and symbols, other than ordinary 
abbreviations by suspension, as found in papyri;? to be followed by an 
analysis of the mediaeval symbols of the vellum MSS. 


1 From the recently issued catalogue of the Aphrodito Papyri (Gk. Papyri in the British 
Musenm, iv), which are of the end of the seventh and early years of the eighth centuries, 
we find that by that time the fuller system of suspension had come into practice in cursive 
papyri. In this collection, in addition to the simple suspension system, e.g. αν -- ἄνθρωπος, 
w® / -εἰνδικτιύνος, letters are also omitted from the body, as well as from the end, of a word, 
the over-written letter being almost invariably a consonant (either the first to fellow, or 
an emphatic one), e.g. δαπανϑ = δαπανηθέντα, A” -- λεπτύς, and po*/ = φοίνικες ; or two letters 
were over-written, e.g. av°"=dvipanoda, This developement is practically unknown in 
papyri of an earlier period; and we may therefore regard its presence in the Aphrodito 
collection as due to the influence of the contemporary vellum codices. 

2 See Appendix IV in Kenyon’s Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, and the Indexes in the Catalogue 


of Gk, Papyri in the British Museum. 
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The chief single-letter abbreviations and symbols in papyri. then, are 
as follows :— 
4, 3=a1(as part of a word); a=ava; a, α΄ τε ἀπό; /, >» XY, A= ἄρουρα: 


Se ἀμτάβη; a, α΄, a, ὁ» 4,74, te ᾿ f, §{=atrés and cases; y, y= 
Ν᾿ —0c; 0, 6/=dia; +, <, (, We by. 5 Spain \=elrar ; 7Ξ ἐστί say = 
cloiv; «emi; L, S=éros and cases; Sf = ἥλιος ; yn, ηγξε ἡμέρα; ἵ, o/=tvorx- 
mgreeeex, kK, kK, ξ-- καί; kK, x), K =xara; μ' =pev; b=pépos and μετρητής ; 
Bee, wm, me τεμετά; μ΄, μ΄, μ' Ξεμηνός ; v) =) όμισμα ; O, [] ΞΞ ὄνομα ; —-= 
π΄ ΠΠῸ ΞΞοῦν; οξξοὕύτως, ὁμοίως; π᾿, π΄, πγξεπαρά; πξεπερ and περί; 
cy (the cursive ρὲ) Ξε πῆχυς; [5 Ξεποιητής, ποίημα; @ (cursive pi over 
SMIkrON), Gos; a, hh, βεεπρός; Ἰπξεπυροῦ; € Ξε σελήνη; o Ξεσύν; 


ΒΝ aN Ἶ ac ey 5. is f ) ΧΕ ΟΣ es Sie πὴ ) (<a aie Ν A 
ΠΝ 1 —7); τξτῆν; τ', τὶ, τ ετῆς ; T ξετόν; 7,7 ξξ τοῦ: 7, T= 
π᾿ ς ’ Ξε ἄς ἀπ ὯΝ yd ἊΝ "τι: ᾿ nm , -- 
fey, v0, , ψ, σ- ὑπέρ; υ Ξεὑπό; Φ = φησί; δι a eae ia 
χαίρειν; =ypdros. Arithmetical symbols are these: 1, co=#4; καὶ 2, 


ed’ =2;1 - 1: EZ CG ve, f=3; Poo o=2; d=3, Cra, u (i op pa) 
=90; DP (sampi)=900; 6=10,000; ἥτε 0.000; MM=100,000; —, —, 


0 
—=1 obol; ==2 obols; f =3 obols; F=4 obols; F=5 obols; X), X+, 
Χ, Χα-- 1 chaleus; X°=2 πο XY¥=3 chalei; O’=4 chalci; O'Xt= 
Sechalci; O'X°=6 chalci; ρ΄, p=1 per cent.; ν΄, v=2 per cent.; L= 


minus; δ Γ,Ε, —, //, ae (γίνεται); D, “~=remainder (περίεστι). 

The following are the explanations of the symbols of the mediaeval 
system in alphabetical order, beginning with the vowels. It will assist 
the memory if it is bore in mind that, as in Greek tachygraphic 
writing one sign represented several syllables, different in spelling but 
phonetically the same, so the symbols which we are now considering may 
be phonetically grouped. For example, in the two groups 

ΓΝ ἡ ely. pis ιΨ. 
δ ἢ τος εἴς, κυ. 
We see a sign representing a particular syllable differentiated by being 
doubled or marked to represent its homophones. The same system will 
μὲ observed in other instances. 

a is early represented by the tachygraphical sign, a horizontal 
stroke —. It was written either above or in line with the preceding 
letter, as 7 or 7-, but in the latter position, to aid the eye, it received the 
addition of two dots, as r+, or, coalescing, +. But this sign + thus 
dotted also indicated ra, as the two dots (:) were also the tachygraphical 
sien for τ. In course of time the construction was forgotten, and + was 
taken to mean simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and the two 
dots remained to represent the letter. 

1 The symbol ἃ is formed from o, a cursive corruption of A=4, witha stroke above. 
In the numerals wherein 2 is represented by 0, this symbol is derived from the cursive 
u-shaped beta. 
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eis frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as in the word 
yi =peya, and in participial terminations, as Aeyous Ξελεγόμενος. 

ἢ is also occasionally found in a similarly waved-stroke form, nearly 
always written in the line, as ἐπειδὲὶ, τὰν. 

» ‘ ‘ 

ι is very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), as 7°” = περὶ. 

w appears in the tachygraphical form of a kind of circumflex, as 
ἄν ye = ἄνωγε. 

at. The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its earliest forms, 
an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, as x, « xs; later, ordinarily 
a waved stroke, which was afterwards exaggerated into a flourish; 
sometimes ΝΜ, as ἡμέρν = ἡμέραι. 

ats. The earlier sign was ὦ, as στήλ᾽ Ξε στήλαις ; later >», as tait>= 
ταύταις. This second form appears to be a doubling of the sign for es, a 
phonetic equivalent. 

ar, An angular { and rounded G are found in early MSS. Then 
a further developement in the curve took place, and a 6-shaped sign 
comes into use. ὅτέ -- ὅταν, 746 = πάσαν, yerrdd! Ξε γεννάδαν. 

ap. The horizontal stroke —, for a, and a ring representing p, were 
combined as the sign-o, as μτυρεῖτε μαρτυρεῖ. Or it was turned upwards, 
ἀμτιάν-- ἁμαρτίαν ; or written in the line, as με-οτυς Ξε μάρτυς, with dots 
representing’ a. 

as. The constant sign was J, as oriy’ Ξε στίχας 3 χρήσ“θαιΞε χρήσασθαι. 

av. From a combination of —, for a, and the upsilon, comes the 
ΕἸΟ ὦ as θμάζει-- θαυμάξει. A rare sign is A, as τοι τη Ξε τοιαύτη. 

ew. At first was used a single sign / (i.e. also the sign for ην, a 
phonetic equivalent), as ἐπιμέν᾽ = ἐπιμένειν. Then this was doubled for 
the sake of distinction ~,; afterwards one or both of the hooks are 
thrown off 7A, //; and finally the strokes are reduced in length 2. 
εἶπ.) -Ξ- εἰπεῖν, λείπ' = λείπειν. 

εἰς. The sign s, which represents ns, was sometimes also used for εἰς; 
more generally it was doubled, as 7.6 = τιθεὶς. Another rare form is dy 
which appears to be the ordinary ligature of ε and ὁ with a cross-stroke, 

ev. An angle δ, as f=pev, which afterwards took a more rounded 
fori, as yéyov= γέγονεν, degenerating at a later period into 4, or even 
into a looped flourish lke a wide a. The tachygraphic sign y is also 
oceasionally found in use. 

ep. The oblique stroke, the tachygraphic sign for «, combines with 
a loop, for p, and makes the sign 6, as ὥσπεπε ὥσπερ, εἴπ,-Ξε εἴπερ. More 
rarely a bar 1s used, as iat -ξ ὅπερ, dca = ὥσπερ. 

es. The early sign was 7, as φάγοιτ᾽ =gayortes. But two dots, 
representing tachygraphically the letter τ, being frequently added in the 
common termination τες, 7, a confusion between 7 and 7 was the result, 
and at last 7 came to be used for es, as λύοντ᾽ κε λύοντες, and superseded 
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the simple 7. The sign, thus changed, varies occasionally in form, as 
55 0. 

nr. The angular form / , as τ΄ ἀρχ-ετὴν ἀρχήν, Was sometimes curved, 
as τοιαυτ΄ -ετοιαύτην. Later it degenerated into A, A,, as ἀρεῖ = ἀρετὴ". 

np. A not common sign is “0, as ai = ἀνὴρ. 

ys. A sign resembling s, as t=7is. This sign early combined with 
the circumflex as G. It is sometimes doubled. 

uw. The sign for ἣν was often used also for this termination. It was 
also ditterentiated by two dots, thus, τάξλ᾽ τε τάξιν. It passed through the 
sane stages of degeneration as its prototype. 

is. The sign for ns was also used for us. It was also differentiated by 
two dots, thus, αὖτ᾽ τε αὖτις. The signs for us and ἧς are sometimes 
confused. 

oy. A horizontal stroke terminating in an angular or round hook, 
-- >; λόγπΞελύγοις. In later MSS. the sign is subject to flourishing. 
In some instances the position is oblique, as τὸ τε τοῖς. 

ov. The oblique stroke \, as λόγ᾽ =Adyov. The danger of confusion with 
the grave accent led to its being lengthened; but this eventually re- 
sulted in the lengthening of the accent also, as τ ξετὸν. In late MSS. 
the sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

os. The tachygraphical sign for os 15 sometimes used, as Aoy =Aoyes ; 
sometimes the uncial c, as ékaor® 

ov. An early form Vv appears in a few places, as 77” = τούτου; this is 
afterwards curved, as ἕτε τοῦ. The form ¥, which is not uncommon, is a 
monogram of the two letters. 

ovr. The o with a waved stroke beneath, as wougros = ποιοῦντος, yy9= 


wv 
=€EKQ0OTOS, 


ἤγουν. 

ους. The sign y, which is formed by combination of v=ov and s; as 
Ady4=Adyous, ἵππ. τεΐϊππους. The double waved stroke * (as in ets) 15 
also used : as χρόν “Ξε χρόνου; ; also single, as αὐτὴξξ αὐτούς. 

wy. A sign resembling a circumflex; in early MSS., of small size, as 
τούϊ -- τούτων ; afterwards, a sweeping fourish, as διαφόβ Ξε διαφορῶν". 

wp. A not common sign » or °, as 06° τε ὕδωρ, pT” =pytwp. 

ws. A curving line “5, , as οὔτ" Ξε οὕτως, οὗ περ-τε ὥσπερ. Later, the 
sion turns downwards, as καλξπε καλῶς. 

Certain prepositions and particles are represented by special 
signs, as 


ἀντί : J, a very rare sign. 

5) 4 εἶ : Ξ 
ἀπο: “\y and +, ; ἃ rare sign is ad. 
apa: &. 

διά: Δ, or A with a waved pendant. 


ἐπί: ἡ the Ἵ being acursive form of π΄. 
iva: ἵ 


G2 
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yap: γε, or x, Π, [; that is, ganna crossed with an inverted p, or 
with a bar or flourish. 

μέν: ig [ECS 

δέ: 7, Which becomes rounded ἡ. In course of time it was confused 
with the sign for es (j); hence the scribes came to add dots. 

ἤγουν: ny: 

καί. From the tachygraphical form 4 (xe) came the sign $, which 
went through various changes : 56 SS. 

ὁμοῦ : 4x, very rare. 

OTL: Z. & (the dots indicating the 7); also 2 

ὥσπερ: GE. 

The auxiliary ἐστί or ἐστίν was represented by the tachygraphie 1. 
(eori) or ~ (ἐστίν); but this distinction was not kept up. Later, from 
confusion with the sign for wr ( Δ ), the position of the dots was altered, 
and the sign became 4 , which afterwards passed into the flourished style, 
on the pattern of the signs for yy and w. A double ἐστί, //, was used for 
εἰσί; and in the same manner 3 or Δ Ξε εἰσίν. The symbol wo=cirar. 
The future ἔσται is found in the forms DB. &. 

Certain signs were also used for technical words, as ᾧξε ἀριθμός, 
ζζ- ἀριθμοί; y, Y=toos, ἴσοι; K=édrAaoowr. And, finally, there were 
certain symbols for certain words, as ©) = κύκλος, {Ξε ἡμέρα, J=vvé, L= 
ἔτος, and others already noted above in the list compiled from papyri. 


Latin 


Of Latin abbreviations the most ancient forms are those which consist 
of a single letter (nearly always the initial letter), representing the whole 
word—an éxtreme form of suspension. The most ordinary instances of 
such single-letter abbreviations, litterae singulares, singulae litterae, or 
sigla, are those which indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
oceurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the inscriptions on 
coins and monuments, but also in the texts of classical writers; being 
generally distinguished from other letters or words by the full point (the 
special mark of abbreviation by suspension) which is placed after them. 
The same system was followed in the middle ages and survives at the 
present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters could only be 
carried out to a limited extent. Obviously the same letter must do 
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duty for many words and eonfusion he the consequence. Hence arises 
a farther extension of the system: the use of special marks, or of two 
or more letters. The Romans wrote M’.=Manius, to distinguish that 
name from M.=Marcus; Cn.=Gnaeus, to prevent confusion with C.= 
Gaius. These simple methods of abbreviation led on to others, the 
developement of which ean be traced in the early legal MSS., such as the 
Gaius of Verona, or the waxed tablets, and particularly in the ‘ Notarum 
Latereuli’ or ‘ Notae Iuris’—the lists of abbreviations used in the Roman 
law-books.! In these documents, as regards single-letter abbreviations, 
we find not only sueh forms as A.=ait, C.=causa, D.=divus, E.=est, 
and so on, any of which might oceur independently in a sentence, but 
also whole phrases, as, C. D. E. R. N. E.=cutus de ew re notio est, or 
A. T. M. 1). O.=aito te inihi dare oportere, showing to what an extent this 
elementary system could be employed in books of a techmieal nature. 
Indeed, in technical works, single-letter phrases continued to be used in 
MSS. down to the invention of printing. But the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such double meanings as A.=caut or annus, 
C.=causa or circa, D.=divus or dedit, F.=fecit or fumilia or fides. 
Yet the sense of the context might be generally depended upon for 
giving the correct interpretation; and confusion was also, in some 
instances, obviated by the addition of a distinguishing mark, such as 
a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apostrophe or similar 
sign placed after it, as N=non, N’=nec. The representation of words 
by two or more of their letters is seen in such abbreviations as [T= item, 
ACT. =actum, AN =unte, ED. =edictum, IMP= in perator, COM. = cones, 
EO=eorum, CUl=cuius, FU=fuit, in which the first letters of each 
word are written, leaving the rest in suspension; or in such primitive 
compendia as EXP = exemplui, OMB=omnibus, MMT=momentuwin, 
BR=lonorum, HD=heredem, where the salient letters are expressed, in 
some instances with a view to indieating the inflections. From this 
latter method was developed the more systemati¢ syllabic system, in 
which the leading letters of the syllables were given, as EG =eryo, 
HR=heres, QD=quidem, QOB=quibus, QR =quare, ST=sutis, MT= 
mentem, TM =tumen, SN =sine, BN =bene, DD=deinde, and the like. 
But still there remained the need of indicating inflections and termina- 
tious more exactly than by this simple process. This want was supplied 
in the first place by the adoption of certain of the Tironian symbolsx— 
others of those shorthand signs being at the same time used for certain 
prepositions or prefixes—and_ also by smaller over-written letters, as 
eeu, V°=verum, He=hunc, T*’=twne. This over-writing was not, 
however, confined to the indication of terminations: it was also adopted 


' See in Keil, Grammatici Latini, iv. 265, the Noturum Laterculi, ed. Mommsen. 
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for general use to mark leading letters, as in Si=sint, N°=noster. 
S°=sors, οἷο, a practice which may he regarded as a stage between 
suspension and contraction. As will presently be seen, it holds an 
important place in the later mediaeval scheme. 

Here we have to take account of the new system of contraction 
which, as deseribed above, was introduced into Greek MSS. of the early 
Christian period from the Hellenist treatment of the Vomina Sacra, and 
which was adopted by the Latin scribes from the Greek. On the native 
Greek system of suspension this new system, as we have seen, had no 
serious effect. The result was different in the case of Latin MSS. There 
the system of contraetion, once accepted, became predominant, and, 
although that of suspension was not altogether superseded, yet the 
elaborated methods employed in the MSS. of the middle ages were in 
the direction of contraction, not of suspension. By transliterating the 
contracted forms of the following Nomina Sacru, they appeared in 


Latin thus: OC became DS (the first and last letters of Deus); ΠΝᾺ 
became SPS (the first two letters and the last letter of Spiritus); 
THC XPC (a variant of the more normal IC XC) became IHS XPS! 
(that is, fesus Christus, the forms of the Greek eta, chi, and rho being 
imitated, just as we have seen the Hebrew name of Jehovah copied in 
imitative Greek letters); and KC became DNS or DMS (three letters 
being written instead of two, which strict transliteration would have 
required, in order to avoid confusion with Ds). The form THS XPS wa 
the first to be used in Latin; a later form THC XPC appears in English and 
Irish MSS., and then, from the ninth century, in those of the Continent.® 
The two forms of Dominus, DNS and DMS, were used simultaneously in 
early MSS.; but the form DNS superseded the other as the title of the 
Almighty, DMS being reserved for human beings.* 


1 Christian of Stavelot, in the ninth century, commenting on Matt. i. 21 (Migne, evi. 
1278), writes: ‘Scribitur Jesus per iota et eta et sigma et apice [stroke of contraction] 
desuper apud nos. Nam in Graecorum libris solummodo per iota et sigma et apice desuper 
invenitur seriptum, et sicut alia nomina Dei comprehensive debent seribi, quia nomen 
Dei non potest htteris explicari.’ 

2 It is to be borne in mind that the horizontal stroke marking contraction covers 
all the letters of the contracted words, as it does in the Greek. And as in Greek, as 
already noticed, by a natural confusion the uncontracted O€OC was sometimes marked 
with the stroke, O€OC> so in Latin there are instances of a parallel confusion, DEUS, 
DEO, ete. 

3 The researches of Traube (Vorlesunyen und Abhandlungen, Bd.i. 1911), of Professor W. M. 
Lindsay, and of others have been directed to the investigation of the systems of inde- 
pendent schools in Western Europe previous to the Carvlingian period. 

* At a later time a distinction was drawn between the full word dominus and the 
syncopated form domnus or dompius, the latter being employed in monastic life as a human 
title, e.g. ‘domnus abbas’, while the former was reserved for the Lord of Heaven.— Cus- 
tomary of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, etc. Henry Bradshaw Soc.), i. 4. 
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The above contracted Nomina Sucru appear in the early vellum 
uncial codices: the others were not taken over from the Greek, with thi 
exception, afterwards in the sixth century, of the names David, Israel, 
and Jerusalem. But the contracted SCS=suncetus and NI (to be distin- 
cuished from the later ΝῊ ἢ τε nostri were added. A few abbreviations 
by suspension are also found in those codices, such as B-= termination 
bus, Ὁ: = termination que, and omission of final M or N represented by 
a horizontal stroke. 

The seribes naturally extended the new principle of contraction to 
general literature and its convenience ensured its adoption, especially 1 
books of a legal and other technical nature. 

The principles of the methods sketched out above held good also 
throughout the later middle ages; but of the simple letter-forms only 
a certain number survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use ; and more exact and convenient combinations and signs took 
their place. Even where they still survived in form their original meaning 
Was sometimes superseded: e.¢. the early syllabic suspended compendium 
TM=tumen under the contraction system becomes tuntum. The period of 
transition from the older to the newer system les in the course of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, at the time when the Carolingian schools 
were effecting their great reform in the handwriting of Western Europe 
and had the authority to enforce the adoption of settled rules. By the 
eleventh century the contraction system had grown to full develope- 
ment. It reached its culminating point in the thirteenth century, the 
period when it was more excessively used than at any other. After 
that date marks and symbols are less exactly formed and gradually 
degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general construction of Latin abbreviation 
and contraction, we may now briefly notice the various signs and marks 
which are employed for this purpose in the MSS. of the middle ages. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are either general or 
special. General signs are those which indicate the suppression of one 
or more letters without giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. 
Special signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. Among the 
latter must be also included over-written letters which, in some instances, 
have in course of time changed their forms and have worn down into 
mere symbols. 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the full point, 
usually placed on a level with the middle of the letter or letters of the 
abbreviated word, as A-=aut, FF.= fratres, or—to give the commonest, 
and often the only, abbreviations in early majuscule MSS.—B-= (termina- 
tion) bus, Q-=que, already noticed above. In place of the full point, 
a colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B: ὡς Q:, and the latter, 
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becoming the favourite form, grew, by rapid writing, into a 3-shaped 
sign, which appears from the eleventh century onwards, as b3=bus, 
q3=que. From its frequent recurrence in the latter common word it 
even came to represent the g as well as uve, in composition, as at3= 
utque, ne3=rneque. But it was not confined to the representation of 
terminal ws and we; it also appears for termination et, as in deb;=debet, 
p= placet, s3=set (i.e. sed): a survival of which is seen in the z in our 
common abbreviation, viz.=videlicet. At a later period it also repre- 
sented final m, as in na3=iwam, ite3= item, 1de3 =adem. 

The same 3-shaped sign likewise is found sometimes as the sign for est 
in composition, as in inter3= interest. But here it has a different deriva- 
tion, being a cursive rendering of the symbol + = est. 

The horizontal stroke (virgula, apex, titulus, titula, titellus, titellu) 
is the most general mark both of suspension and contraction, and in 
both uses it may indicate the omission of many letters. We have seen it 
employed in the ‘ Notae Turis’. Itis usually either a straight or a waved 
line. In early carefully-written MSS. it is ornamentally formed with 
hooks at the ends<. In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it is 
found in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) of a line to 
indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed hich in the line, at first, 
to the night, as AUTE—~=autem: and in some instances a point was 
added to distinguish omission of M from omission of N,as ENI™=enim, 
NO—=non. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed above the last 
letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the horizontal stroke is the oblique stroke, which in 
minuscule texts takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in words in 
which the tall letters Ὁ and | oceur, as aph=apostoli, mito=multo, 
libe=lihere, proct= procul. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (sometimes in the form 
of a curve rising from the preceding letter), often used to signify the 
omission of er or 76; as b’uiter=ULreviter, etus=certus. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general use, is the final 
oblique stroke, also found in the earlier minuscule MSS., usually for 
terminations us, ur, um (after 7), as ans=canus, amamp=anumus 
amatv=amatur, rey=rerum. Of these, the last termination rwm con- 
tinued to be represented in this way, especially in words in the genitive 
plural.* 

Another general sign of early use was the round curve or comma 
above the line, which, as late as the ninth century, continued to repre- 
sent the terminations u7, ox, ws. In later MSS. the curve alone was 


1 A curious result of the use of this sign is seen in the second name for Salisbury, 
‘Sarum.’ The Latin Sarisburia in abbreviated form was written Say, and came to be 
read Sarum. 
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retained to indicate the termination ws (sometimes os), and so became 
a special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to the end of a word is often found 
as a general sign to indicate the suspension of any termiation. It is, 
however, specially used for termination ¢s. In the fourteenth century it 
dlevelopes into a loop. as dict? =dictis. 

A sign nearly resembling an inverted ὁ or the numeral 9, Tironian 
in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con or com, also more rarely 
cun or cum, as 9do=condo, Qmunis=communis, cirgscriptus=cir- 
cumseriptus, Oeti=cuucti. It always stands in the line of writing. 
A similar sign (to which reference has already been made), above the 
line, represents the termination ws, as bon? =lonws: also more rarely os, 
as n2=n0s, p°t=post. In the last word it is sometimes used for the 
whole termination oof, as p?. 

A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed obliquely V, also 
derived from a Tironian note, is written for the termination w7, as 
amat =amatur. Itis also placed horizontally, as fert?=sertur. Being 
commonly employed in the case of verbs, it also sometimes stands for the 
whole termination fit, as ama’. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down stroke, p, 1s to 
le read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, it signifies per, very rarely 
pro, Which is usually in such MSS. written in full. P crossed with 
a horizontal bar, p, is per, also par, por, as ptem=partem, optet= 
oportet, The same letter with a horizontal or waved oblique stroke or 
curve placed above it (when not at the end of a word) becomes pre, as 
psertim = presertiii. p bet = prebet. 

The following conventional signs, partly from Tironian notes, are also 
used with more or less frequency, some of them especially in early Irish 
and English MSS. :— 

H=autem,  »=elus, == =esse, —=est (which degenerates into a 
sshaped sign: see above), $=p2r, 7=et, 7=eliam, wm (later + and Ἢ: 
and thence -n-)=enim, i-=id est, t=vel, @=obiit, obitus, h=hoc, v and 
aul. 

With regard to the Latin contracted form of our Lord’s name Jesus 
Christ, it is to be noted that it continued to be written by the later 
mediaeval scribes in Greek letters and in contracted form as it had been 
written in uncial MSS., thus: IHS NPS, or THC NPC. When these words 
¢aine to be written in minuscule letters, the seribes treated them as if 
Latin words written in Latin letters, and transcribed them ihs xps, ihe 
xpe. Hence arose the erroneous idea that the form Ihesus was the 
correct one, and by false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherusalem, Israhel. Similarly the terminating letter c, 


1 The letter ὁ surmounted by a horizontal line also represents cn. 
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for 8, was carried over by seribes to other words, as epe=episcopus, 
spe=spiritus, tpe=teni pus. 

Most ordinarily, over-written letters are vowels, to which the letter 
rhas to be supplied to solve the reading, as g*tia= gratia, eta=carta, 
t*‘s=tres, veba=verba, pior=prior, vitus=virtus, ag°s=agres, ΟΠ 
=corpus, p*dens=prudens, t*ris=turris. The more usual contractions 
of this character are those in which the r precedes the vowel. Other 
letters may also be understood, as in q*?=qua, bo*=bona, qibus=quibus, 
mi=imihi, m°’=modo. The letter a when over-written frequently has 
the open form (w), which degenerates into a mere zigzag horizontal line 
or flattened u (w). 

When consonants are over-written the number of letters to be 


supplied is quite uncertain: a single vowel is omitted in such words 


as n°= nec, h°=hic; several letters are understood in such a contraction 
as pt=utest. The over-written consonant is usually the last letter of 
the word. 

In some instances two or more letters are over-written, as hu9*= 
huiwsniodi, incorp'*=tncorporales; but such full forms are seldom 
wanted. 

The compendia of certain common words, in which the letter g is 
prominent, take a special form, as gi and g’=igitur, g*=erya, g°=ergo. 

The amount of abbreviations and contractions ina MS, depended to a 
considerable extent upon the character of the text. As has been already 


observed, they were more freely used in technical books than in works of 


general literature. In MSS. written in majuscule letters, and particularly 
in biblical and liturgical codices, which were specially required for public 
reading, they are very few (see above). With the introduction of 
minuscule writing for the book-hand, and if the MSS. were written 
for private use, there was more scope for this convenient system of saving 
labour and space; but in works intended for general use there was 
seldom an excess of compendia or the employment of arbitrary forms 
such as to render the reading of the text difficult. When once the 


elements and principles of the system are understood, and the eye has. 


been fairly practised, no ordinary MS. will present difficulties to the 
reader. 

In the case of texts written in the vernacular languages of those 
countries of Europe which have adopted the Roman alphabet, it will be 
found that abbreviation is more rarely allowed than in MSS. wnitten 
in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and terminations of that 
language could not be well adapted to other languages so different 1m 
their structure. 

1 With regard to over-written s, it may be noted that in Visigothic writing a sign 


resembling that letter is used in the word q§=que. But this is derived from the cursive 
fori of over-written κα, 
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NUMERALS 


In Greek MSS. we find two systems of expressing numbers Ly signs, 
both being taken mainly from the alphabet. The older system employs 
the initial letters of the names of certain numbers as their symbols, as 
TT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for 1,000, M for 10.000, The 
numerals from one to four are represented by units, from six to nine by 
TT with added units: multiples of tens and upwards are expressed by 
repetitions or differentiations of the several symbols. This has been 
ealled the Herodian system, after the name of the grammanan who 
described it. It is seen in use in the papyri, especially in the sticho- 
metrical memoranda of the numbers of the hnes contained in them: 
and such notes are also found transmitted to vellun MSS. of the 
middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of the alphabet 
for the units, and the rest for the tens and hundreds, disused letters 
being still retained for numeration, viz. F, digamma, for 6, which in its 
early form appears as ς or ¢, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes 1, like the combined o and 7 or stigma; c, koppa, for 90: and 
a symbol derived from the old letter sw, which appears in papyri as T 
or qy, and at later periods as ὃ which, from its partial resemblance to 
pi, was called sumpi (=sain+ pi), for 900. This system was in full use 
in the third century 8.6.1 The numerals were usually distinguished from 
the letters of the text by a horizontal stroke above: thus ἃ. To indi- 
cate thousands a stroke was added to the left of the numeral: thus. 
B=2,000, y=3,000. Dots were sometimes added to indicate tens of 
thousands, as ἃ, -@, +3. Fractions could be indicated by an acute 
accent above the letter, as y= 4, 8’= 1, y’= 2, ete.; or special symbols 
were employed, as shown in the list of those found in the papyri (see 
above, p. 81). 


The Roman system of numerals, with the use of which we are familar 
even at the present day, was employed throughout the middle ages, and 
was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic system, although 
the latter, from its convenience, was widely adopted. The Roman system 
was continued as the more official, and money accounts were calculated 
in its numerals. 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the text they were 
placed between points: thus -XL-. Pesides the ordinary method of 
indicating thousands by repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes 

1 The practice of numbering the successive books of a work, as e.g. the twenty-four 
books of the Iliad, by the successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system of numera- 


tion in the proper sense of the word. In certain cases we find it convenient to mike use 
of our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a series. 
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above were also employed for the purpose: thus, 1", IT, ‘III-, ete. 
Certain special signs occur in some MSS.: as the Visigothic T= 1,000 
and X=40. and the not very wncommon sign ¢=6, which has been 
derived from the Greek symbol, but which may be only a combination 
of U (VY) and I. A cross-stroke traversing a numeral sometimes indicates 
reduction by half a unit, as 1#=24, {=94, x {=194. 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in the tenth century 
(A.D. 976), but they were not well known till the thirteenth century, 
their early use being general in mathematical works; by the fourteenth 
century they had become universal. They have not changed much in 
form since their first introduction, the greatest difference from the 
modern shapes being seen in 7=2, g=4, y=5, and A=7. The modern 
2 became general in the fourteenth century by adding a horizontal foot 
to the old form; the A became the modern 7 in the fifteenth century, 
simply by alteration of position; g also in the same way took its modern 
form in that century (in Italy, early in the century); and, last of all, the 
y became the modern 5 partially in the fifteenth, and generally in 
the sixteenth, century.? 


Here we bring toa close the preliminary section of this work, in which 
we have dealt with the inception, the early growth, and the developement 
of the book in the Greek and Roman world and in the middle ages, its 
external qualities, the materials of which it was composed, the shapes it 
assumed. We have examined the practices which governed the arrange- 
ment of the text; we have noted the implements with which it was 
inscribed, the mechanical devices for its measurement, for its punctuation, 
for its ready delivery, when necessary, in public reading; and we have 
deseribed the means employed for its compact setting by artificial 
systems of abbreviation. 

Now we pass to the study of the several classes of handwriting which 
fall within the scope of our inquiry under the two separate and compre- 
hensive divisions of Greek Palacography and Latin Palaeography. 


1 See 6. F. Hill, On the carly use of Avabic Numerals in Europe, in Archaeologia, xii. 137. 


CHAPTER, VIII 
GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY 


Papyri 


THE conditions of the study of Greek Palaeography have hecoine 
subject to serious modifications during the course of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, owing to the extraordinary discoveries of Greek 
papyri in Egypt. At the beginning of the century the existence of such 
papyri was scarcely suspected ; at its close the mass of documents accumu- 
lated in the museums and libraries of Europe and in private hands has 
proved enough to tax the energies of the scholars who have devoted 
themselves to their decipherment and interpretation. A new branch of 
palaeography has grown up, and papyrology is now an important and 
well-established study. 

The excavations to which we owe these results have laid out before 
us not only many examples of the ancient literature of Greece, but also 
a vast store of documents of both an official and private character. The 
dry soil of Egypt has been impartial in its preservation of all that has 
been committed to it either by design or by accident. If, on the one 
hand, there has been recovered a more or less perfect roll containing some 
long-lost work of great writer or poet from the tomb of the scholar who 
owned it when living and had it laid by his body in death, so also, on 
the other hand, have the miscellaneous papers of daily life heen dug out 
of the rubbish mounds of the desert—records of revenue, taxation rolls, 
conveyances of land, business contracts between man and man, corre- 
spondence of officials, letters of father and son and of master and servant, 
wills of the deceased, the trivial memorandum of an idle moment. 
Hence the student of Greek Palaeography to-day has to extend his view 
over a vastly wider field than his predecessor had to survey. He no 
longer is restricted to the serutiny of a limited number of papyri of 
elassical literature written in the book-hands of the time, and to the 
decipherment of a few documents written in the cursive hands of one or 
two. sparse decades. He has now to make a study not only of newly 
discovered and more ancient forms of book-writing, but still more of an 
endless variety of cursive hands of individuals, spread no longer through 
decades but over hundreds of years. In a word, he has to become 
acquainted, during the papyrus period, with Greek handwriting In many 
phases, and not only in its literary dress. And in proportion to the 
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progress of excavations and the acquirement of new material will his 
toil increase. But, if his labours are thus enlarged, so likewise are his 
advantages and opportunities. If before the new discoveries he was 
groping in the dark and could only conjecture whence and how the 
Greek uncial and the Greek minuscule book-hands of the vellum period 
arose, he has now the means for the solution of the problem and can link 
the middle ages with the past. 

In the particular of being representative of all kinds of writing the 
series of Greek papyri stands alone. No other class of MSS. is equally 
comprehensive. For early Latin examples even Egypt fails us. Greek 
was the official and polite language of the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the 
Byzantine periods of government in that country. But few Roman 
documents in the Latin tongue have come to light there; and although 
some lucky chance may from time to time yield to the spade of the 
excavator isolated specimens or even small groups of Latin papyri, such 
fortune seems to be the best that we may reasonably look for. 

Turning to the European sources of material for studies in both Greek 
and Latin Palaeography, we have literature in those tongues embodied 
in the codices of the early centuries of our era and of the middle ages, in 
which we can follow the progress of the book-hand. We have, too, in 
Greek, in very scanty numbers, in Latin, in large numbers, documents 
which show what were the official cursive hands of the middle ages; and 
from them and from such cursively written codices as scholars have left 
behind, we can, in tentative fashion, reconstruct the domestic handwriting 
of different periods; but the domestic documents themselves have sur- 
vived in very insignificant numbers. The casual papers of private life, 
once done with and cast aside, naturally perished. 

The first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took place in the year 
1778, when fifty rolls were found in the neighbourhood of Memphis, 
according to the native account, but more probably in the Faytm. 
Unfortunately, all but one were carelessly destroyed ; the survivor was 
presented to Cardinal Stefano Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Chartu papyracea Musei Borgiani Velitrii, by Schow. 
It is of the year 191 after Christ, but is of no literary importance. This 
find was followed early in the last century, about 1820, by the discovery 
of a collection, enclosed, according to the story of the Arabs who found 
it, in a single vessel, on the site of the Serapeum or temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. The finders divided the hoard among themselves, and hence 
the collection found its way piecemeal into different libraries of Western 
Europe. Paris secured the largest number, which have been published, 
with an atlas of facsimiles, in the .Votices et Evtruits des Munuscrits de 
lu Bibliotheque Invpériale, ete., vol. xviii, 1865, A certain number fell 
to the share of the British Museum and are published in the Catuloque 
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of Greek Papyri in the British Museum. Some are in the Vatican, and 
others are at Leyden and Dresden, 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to light have 
perpetuated a little domestic romance, and have preserved the memory 
of two poor twin sisters and the wrongs they endured in the second 
century B.c. Thaues and Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman named Nephoris. 
Deserted by her, and maltreated by her paramour, he tled away and died; 
and the twins were forthwith turned out of doors. But a friend was at 
hand. Among the recluses of the temple of Serapis was one Ptolemy, 
son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by birth, whose father had settled in the 
nome of Heracleopolis, and who had entered on his life of seclusion 
in the year 173 B.c. As an old friend of their father, he now came 
forward and obtained for the two girls a place in the temple. Their 
duties, upon which they entered in the year 165 B.c., included the offering 
of libations to the gods, a service which entitled them to certain allow- 
ances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief six months, but then 
the supplies began to fall into arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to 
get their rights, and their appeals to the subordinate officials, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own use, were disregarded. 
Again the good Ptolemy came to the rescue and took the matter in hand ; 
and very pertinaciously did he pursue the claims. Petition after petition 
issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the governor; appeals to the king ; 
a reference to one official was referred again to another, who, in his turn, 
passed it on to a third; reports were returned, duly docketed, and 
pigeon-holed; again they were called for, and the game was carried on 
in a way which would do credit to the government offices of the most 
civilized nation. But Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he 
at length succeeded in getting for the twins payment of a large portion 
of arrears, and at the moment when the documents cease he is still left 
fighting. That his efforts were eventually crowned with a full success 
we cannot doubt; and thus ends the story of the twins. 

These documents, then, and certain others including other petitions 
and documents of the persistent Ptolemy, form the bulk of the collection 
which was found on the site of the Serapeum at Memphis. Its palaeo- 
graphical value cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks chiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous series of documents 
bearing dates in the second century B.c. has descended to us. If the 
sands of Egypt had preserved a collection of such trivial intrinsic impor- 
tance, probably from the accident of its being buried in the tomb of the 
man who had written so many of its documents, what might not be 
looked for if the last resting-place of a scholar were found? The expecta- 
tions that papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical authors, and 
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written in Egypt or imported thither during the reigns of the Ptolemies 
or in the Roman period, would sooner or later come to hght gradually 
began to be realized. | 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of books, of Homer’s 
Iliad have been recovered. One of the best known 15 the ‘Harris Homer’ 
containing a large portion of book xvii, which was found in 1849-50 by 
Mr. A. C. Harris, in the Crocedile Pit at Ma‘abdeh, in the Faytum, and 
is now in the British Museum (Cut. Ane. JZSS.1, pl. 1; Pul. Sue. ii. 64). 
It has been assigned to the first century of our era. Of later date is the 
‘Bankes Homer’, of the second century, containing the greater part of 
book xxiv, which was bought at Elephantine, in 1821, by the traveller 
William Eankes, and is also in the British Museum (Cat. Ane. ΠΑ. 
i, pl. 6; Pal. Soc. ii, 153). It was the first Greek literary papyrus 
found in Egypt. A third important MS. of Homer, which has also made 
its way into the national collection (Brit. Mus., Papyrus exxvi), is the 
papyrus in form of a book, inseribed on the recto side of the leaves with the 
Iliad, from line 101 of book ii to line 40 of book iv. It was discovered 
in the same Crocodile Pit as the Harris Homer, and also belonged to 
My. Harris. It is not, however, of early date, being probably as late as 
the third century; but it has a special interest from the existence, on 
the back of three of the leaves, of a portion of a treatise on Greek 
grammar, which gives an outline of various parts of speech, and which 
bears in its title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished in 
the latter half of the first century B.c. The treatise, however, is prob- 
ably only an abstract of the work of that writer. Among later aequisi- 
tions by the British Museum is a papyrus, brought from Egypt in 1896, 
containing the greater part of books xiii and xiv of the I/iad (Papyrus 
decxxxii), of the first or second century. And of great palaeographical 
value is the fragmentary papyrus of book 11. in large uncial letters 
of the second century, which was found by Professor Flinders Petrie 
at Hawara and is now in the Bodleian Library (Petrie, Hawara, 1889, 
pl. xxii). Besides these Homeric papyri, there are others of a frag- 
mentary character: such as the British Museum Papyrus exxviii, con- 
taining considerable portions of the Z/ia¢@, books xxii and xxiy, and the 
fragments in the Louvre of books vi, xiii, and xviii (Vot. ef Hvtr., pls. xii, 
xlix), all of an early period; and, of rather later date, Papyrus exxxvi in 
the British Museum, containing portions of books 11 and ty. 

A noteworthy addition has been made to classical literature by the 
recovery of several of the orations of the Athenian orator Hyperides. 
The papyrus containing his three orations against Demosthenes and for 
Lycophron and Euxenippus originally must have measured some eight 
and twenty feet, and is, for half its length, in unusually good condition. 
It was acquired in separate portions by Mr. Arden and Mr. Harris 
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in 1847. (See editions of Professor Babington, 1850, 1853; Cut. Ane. MSS. 
i, pls. 2,3; Pad. Soc. 1.126.) It is aseribed to the first century a.p. A fourth 
work of the same author is the funeral oration which he delivered over 
the Athenian general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the Lamian 
war in 323 B.c. (ed. Babington, 1858). The date of this text was formerly 
placed in the first or second century B.c.; a horoscope of a person born 
in A.D. 95 being inscribed on the other side of the papyrus. But it has 
now been proved that the oration is on the verso side of the papyrus (i.e. 
the side on which the fibres run vertically), and therefore was written 
subsequently to the horoscope in the second century A.p.; and, further, 
the faults in orthography and the rough character of the writing have 
led to the conclusion that it is a student’s exercise. All the papyri of 
Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, as well as the 
concluding portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the speech 
against Philippides, in writing of the first century B.c. The Museum 
of the Louvre has also been fortunate in securing an important 
papyrus of an oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, of the second 
century B.c. (ed. EK. Revillout, 1892). 

The large collection of papyrus documents and fragments which 
passed in 1877 into the possession of the Archduke Rainer attracted -con- 
siderable attention. Slowly, and with the expenditure of much patience 
and skill, they are being deciphered and published. But sifted, as they 
chiefly are, from the sand and light soil of the Εν μα, the rags and 
tatters of ancient dust-bins, they could not be expected to yield any text 
of considerable extent. The Rainer collection is, however, of very great 
palaeographical importance; for it covers a wide field, principally of 
the Byzantine period, and provides large material for the history of the 
developement of the minuscule literary seript. 

But a more important discovery, as far as palaeography is concerned, 
was that of Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1889-90, at the village of Gurob 
in the Fayfim. Here he found that the cartonnage coffins obtained 
from the necropolis were composed of papyri pasted together in layers, 
fortunately not in all instances too effectively. The result of careful 
separation has been that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century B.C. have been recovered. These, together with a few of the 
same century which are scattered in different libraries of Kurope, and 


_ Whose early date had not in some instances been recognized, formed, at 


the time of their discovery, the most ancient specimens of Greek writing 
(as distinguished from sculptured inscriptions) in existence above ground." 
Besides miscellaneous documents, there are not inconsiderable remains ot 


1 These papyri have been published in the Cunningham Memoirs of the Royal Irish 
Academy (On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, by J. P. Mahaffy, with additions and corrections by 
J. G. Smyly, 1891-1905>. 
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registers of wills, entered up from time to time, and thus presenting us 
with a variety of different handwritings as practised under the early 
Ptolemies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect are the fragments 
οὗ the Phaedo of Plato, and of the lost play, the Antiope, of Euripides, 
two MSS. written in the literary book-hand of the time, which have 
happily been gleaned from the Gurob mummy-cases. 

These discoveries, of such inestimable value for the history both of 
Greek palaeography and of Greek literature, had been scarcely announced, 
when the world was astonished by the appearance of a copy, written 
about the end of the first century, of Aristotle’s treatise on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, the Πολιτεία τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, a work which had vanished 
from sight more than a thousand years ago. The papyrus containing this 
valuable text came into the possession of the British Museum in the course 
of the year 1890. Like the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, the work is 
written on the back of a disused document, the account-roll of a farm 
bailiff in the district of Hermopolis in Egypt, rendered in the reign of 
Vespasian, A.D. 78-79. Four hands were employed in the transcription, 
the first of which is probably that of the scholar who desired the copy 
for his own use; for a text written so roughly, and that, too, on the back 
of a waste papyrus, would have had no sale in the market. This recovery 
of a lost classic of such traditional fame east into the shade all previous 
finds of this nature, however important many of them had been; and 
very reasonable expectations were raised that the more systematic and 
eareful exploration of Egypt in our days would achieve still greater 
results. By the side of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which have 
passed into the British Museum, containing fragments of works of 
Demosthenes, of the second or first century B.c., and of Isocrates of the 
first century after Christ, may appear insignificant; but the acquisition 
of a papyrus of fair length, restoring to us some of the lost poems of the 
iambographer Herodas, who flourished in the first century B.Cc., is one 
more welcome addition to the long-lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light.! 

In 1892, chietly on the site of a village in the Faytim named Socnopaei- 
nesus, a large series of documents was found, ranging from the first 
century to the third century of ourera. Most of them are now at Berlin ; 
but a large number have found their way to the British Museum, while 
others are in the libraries of Vienna and Geneva, and elsewhere. 

Again, in 1896-7, an immense collection of papyri, thousands in 


1 Aristotle’s Πολιτεία was published in 1891, together with an autotype facsimile of the 
papyrus; and the poems of Herodas, with collations of other papyri, are printed in 
Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, 1891: both works edited by F. G. Kenyon 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. A facsimile of the papyrus of Herodas has also 
been issued. The later literature relating to both works is very extensive. 
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nuinber, and ranging over the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
was discovered at Behnesa, the site of the ancient Oxyrhynehus, by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, excavating for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Here, besides innumerable documents of a non-literary character, a con- 
siderable quantity of fragments of hterary works were recovered, among 
them being the now well-known Logia, or ‘Sayings of Our Lord’, of the 
third century, and early fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, as weil as 
remains of classical authors. Excavations were resumed in the winter 
of 1902-3 with a result no less striking than the former one. Another 
fragment of the Logia; a portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
third or fourth century; and numerous fragments of lost Greek classics 
have been identified. It is to be noted that, while such extensive deposits 
of Greek papyri are being discovered, very few examples of Latin papyri 
haye been found; and it is, therefore, of particular interest that in this 
later instalment from Oxyrhynchus there is a Latin historical text of 
some length, which contains part of an epitome of Livy, in a hand of the 
third century (Ox. Pup. iv, no. 668; Yew Paul. Soc. 53). Once more, in 
1906, a further excavation at Oxyrhynchus was rewarded by the recovery 
of an unusual nuinber of literary papyri including the Puewns of Pindar, 
the Hypsipyle of Euripides, the Symposium of Plato, the Hellenica of, 
perhaps, Cratippus, and others. Selections from this great collection 
are in course of publication in The Oryrhynchus Papyri by the Egypt 
Kxploration Fund. 

A further discovery was made in 1899-1900 by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt on the site of the ancient Tebtunis in the south of the Fayim, 
which yielded a great store of papyri, chiefly of a non-literary character, 
which had been generally used in the cartonnage of mummies and as 
wrappings of mummies of crocodiles, They range from the third 
century B.C. to the third century Α. Ὁ. ; and a portion of them has been 
published in Phe Tebtunis Pupyri, 1902, ete. Again, in 1902-3, mummy 
cartonnages found at Hibeh provided a further collection of both 
literary and domestic fragments, of the third century B.c. (The Hibeh 
Pupyri, 1906). 

‘wo smaller groups of miscellaneous documents have also to be noticed, 
viz. the correspondence of a Roman officer named Abinnaeus, of the middle 
of the fourth century, which has been shared between the British Museum 
and the University of Geneva, in 1892; and a collection ranging from the 
second century B.c. to the third or fourth century A.D., acquired by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and published by that Society (Fuyidm Towns 
and their Papyri, 1900). 

The collection of papyri at Florence (ed. Vitelli and Comparetti, 
1909-11) has been augmented by the bulk of the correspondence and 
papers of Heroninus, steward of domain lands at Theadelphia, of the 
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middle of the third century, which have been found within the last 
few years. : 

In 1896 the British Museum acquired a papyrus of the first century B.c., 
containing a large part of the odes of Bacchylides, the contemporary of 
Pindar (edited, with a facsimile, by F. G. Kenyon in 1897); and early in 
1902 the oldest literary Greek papyrus as yet discovered was found in 
a coffin of a mummy at Abdasir, the ancient Busiris, near Memphis, and 
proved to contain a large portion of the Persae of the poet Timotheus in 
writing which has been estimated to be of the latter half of the fourth 
century B.c. It is now in Berlin, and has been edited, with faesimile, Der- 
Timotheos-Pupyrus (Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft), by von Wilamowitz- 
Molendorff, 1903. With this papyrus also caine to light a number of 
documents written at Alexandria in the reign of Augustus (ed. W. Schubart 
in the Berlin Griech. Urkuiden, iv). A few years later, in 1906, a series of 
very early Ptolemaic papyri, one being of the year 311-310 B.c., was found 
αὖ Elephantine (ed. Rubensohn, 1907), Excavations at Aphroditopolis 
(Kom Ishgau) in 1901 and 1905 brought to light collections of papyri of 
later periods, the most valuable being a codex of Menander of the fifth 
century (edited by its discoverer G. Lefebvre). The greater number of 
the documents discovered in 1901 were acquired by the British Museum 
(ed. H. I. Bell, in Greek Papyri in the B. MW. iv. 1910); they are most 
valuable as illustrating the Arab period within the narrow space of 
A.D. 698-722. 

Among other early literary papyri of importance may be mentioned 
a portion of a commentary on Plato’s Theaetetus contained in a roll of 
seventy narrow columns now in Berlin, and written in the second 
century, and the commentary of Didymus on the Philippies of Demo- 
sthenes, also of the second century (Berliner AKlassikerteate, 1904-5). 
Other remains of Corinna, Sappho, Euripides, ete., are also published in 
the Berl. Klassikerteate, 1907. The longest biblical roll in existence is 
now at Leipzig, containing Psalms xxx-lv, written on the back of accounts 
of A.D. 338; and at Heidelberg is a papyrus codex of the Minor Prophets, 
of the seventh century (ed. A. Deissmann, 1905). 

Outside of Egypt, Herculaneum, which was destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, is the only place in which Greek papyri have been 
found. Here,in a house which was excavated in the year 1752, a number 
of charred rolls were discovered, which were at first taken for pieces of 
charcoal, inany being destroyed before their real nature was recognized. 
Almost immediately attempts were made to unroll them; and with more 
or less success the work has been carried on, at intervals, down to the 
present day. The process is a difficult one; the hardened crust, into 
which the outer portion of the rolls has been converted by the action of 
the heated ashes which buried the devoted city, must be removed before 
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the mner and less injured layers can be reached, and so fragile are these 
that the most skilful and patient handling is required to separate them 
without irreparably injuring the remains. Copies of the texts reeovered 
have been engraved and published in a series of volumes, the /ercw- 
lunensia Voluminu, printed at Naples. 

In the year 1800, the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the 
Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling and copying the papyri; but 
the work was interrupted by the French invasion of 1806. The traeings 
and eopper-plates which had been prepared by his agent were presented 
by the Prince to the University of Oxford in 1810, together with a few 
unopened rolls, part of a number which had been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the latter and the unrolled fragments 
of a fifth were subsequently presented by Queen Victoria to the British 
Museum in 1865; and the two remaining also came to the Museum, in 
1900, by gift of King Edward the Seventh. In 1824 and 1825 two voluines 
of lithographs of some of the Oxford faesimiles were published ; and, 
in 1885, others have been given in the Fragmenta Herculanensia of 
Mr. Walter Scott. But none of the facsimiles in these publieations can 
be considered sufficient for palaeographieal study, and unfortunately the 
blackened condition of the rolls is such that little ean be done by the 
ageney of photography. 

Of the Herculanean rolls which have been opened, a large proportion 
are found to contain works of the Epicurean Philodemus, while others are 
the writings of Epicurus and the leading members of his school ; and it 
has been suggested that the principal part of the collection was formed 
by Philodemus himself, and that the house in whieh it was found was 
that of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Caesar. The papyri would in that ease be of 
the first century B.c., the period to which on palaeographical grounds 
they may be assigned? 


The Antiquity of Greek Writing 


The most important lesson which we, as palaeographers, learn from 
these ancient papyri is, that, as far back as we can reach, we have side 
by side two classes of Greek writing: the Literary hand or Book-hand. 
in which works of literature were usually (but not always) written, and 
the Cursive hand of everyday life; that, however remote the date of 
these documents, we find in them evidence that then all sorts and 
conditions of men wrote as tluently as we do now; that the scribe of 
those days eould produce finely written texts; and that the edueated or 
professional man could note down records of daily business with as much 


1 See Kenyon, Pulaeogr. of Gk. Papyrt, 71. 
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facility as any of his descendants. And if we find these evidences of 
a wide-spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the fourth 
century B.c., and writing, too, of a kind which bears on its face the 
stamp of matured developement, the question naturally arises, to what 
remote period are we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in 
a primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a practical means of 
intercourse. There has hitherto rather been a tendency to regard the 
earliest existing Greek inscriptions as the first painful efforts of unskilled 
hands. But it is far more natural to suppose that, almost simultaneously 
with the adoption of an alphabet, the keen-witted Greek trader must 
have profited by the example of Egyptian and Phoenician and soon have 
learned to express himself in writing, It is impossible at least to doubt 
that the Greek mercenaries who were able to cut so skilfully not only 
their names but also longer inscriptions on the statue of Abu Simbel 
some 600 years B.c., were perfectly able to write fluently with the pen. 
But without speculating further on this subject, we may rest content 
with the fact that in the papyni of the fourth and third centuries B.¢. 
we have styles of wnting so confirmed in their character that there is 
no difficulty in forming an approximate idea of the style of the writing 
of the best classical period of Greece. 


Divisions of Greek Palaeography 


It will here be convenient to state the plan adopted in the following 
sketch of the progress of Greek writing. 

First it 1s necessary to explain the different terms which are used 
to describe various styles of letters. In both Greek and Latin palaeo- | 
graphy, large letters are called ‘ majuscules’; small letters, ‘minuscules.’ 
Of large letters there are two kinds: Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles and avoiding’ 
curves, except where the actual forms of the letters absolutely require 
them, angular characters bemg more easily cut with the tool on hard 
substances such as stone or metal ; and Uncials, a modification of capitals 
in which curves ave freely introduced as being more readily inscribed 
with the pen on soft material such as papyrus. For example, the fifth 
letter is E as a capital, and € as an uncial. The term ‘uncial’ first 
appears in St. Jerome’s Preface to the Book of Job, and is there applied 
to Latin letters, ‘ uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris,’ but the derivation 
of the word is not decided: we know, however, that it refers to the 
alphabet of curved forms. 

In early Greek papyri, as well as in early vellum MSS., the ordinary 
character in use 1s the uncial. But, as will be presently seen, in some 
of the very earliest specimens on papyrus certain of the letters still 
retain the capital forms of inscriptions. And, indeed, at no period did 
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the Greek alphabet evolve so fully the uncial type as did the Latin: 
for example, while in the Latin uncials we have the curved evolutions of 
D and M (Ὁ and (ἢ), in the Greek the capital forms of deléa and mu 
remained practically unchanged. 

Minuseule, or small, letters are derived from majuscules; but, although 
in early Greek cursive specimens on papyrus we find at once certain 
forms from which the later book-minuscules grew, a full minuscule 
alphabet was only slowly developed. 

In the first place, then, we shall have to examine the progress of 
Greek writing on papyrus ; and the courses of the two styles, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book-hand and the 
Cursive hand, will be separately followed. The examples of the book- 
hand will first be considered ; next, those in non-literary or cursive 
writing. 

But when we come to the period of the vellum MSS. a new condition 
is imposed. Here we have well defined and distinctive styles of the 
book-hand which had not been developed in the early papyrus period. 
We have first the majuscule literary style, the book-hand in uncial 
letters; and next we have the minuscule book-hand, evolved from the 
cursive (domestic) hand and forming a class of writing of its own, which 
came into general use for literature in the ninth century. Thus, in the 
vellum period, we have not to do with the cursive hand in general, as in the 
papyrus period, but only with that set and refined form of 10 which wa3 
used as a minuscule book-hand, and which is in fact no longer a cursive 
hand properly so called, although it is often so described. Naturally 
the cursive (domestic) writing of the time still continued in use in 
the ordinary affairs of life; and, if sufficient independent material had 
survived, this current hand would have formed a separate division of 
the subject. But no such material practically exists. We have no 
great collections even of Greek charters and documents written in 
official cursive hands, such as we have in Latin. We must therefore 
look for the traces of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the 
middle ages in the more hastily written minuscule literary MSS. which 
may be assumed to be, more or less, in the natural cursive handwriting of 
scholars. Our task, then, in describing the Greek palaeography of the 
middle ages will be first to trace the history of the uncial book-hand in 
the vellum codices; and then to follow the developement and changes 
of the minuscule book-hand through the later centuries, 
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GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Literary hand or Book-hand in Papyri 


Our first division of Greek writing is the Literary hand or Book-hand 
in papyri; the character employed being a formal uncial, except in the very 
earliest examples in which a more primitive style, approaching nearer to 
the epigraphic alphabet, is found. The general character of the literary 
hand being thus in closer affinity to the capital alphabet than the more 
independent and fluctuating cursive, the papyri written in the book-hand 
may claim to take precedence. It is not, however, to be understood 
that all surviving literary remains are written in this hand: there are 
exceptions, certain works having been copied out, apparently by scholars 
for their own use, or at least by persons not writing for the book-trade, 
in less formal hands which we must class as cursive. There is, indeed, 
in the ease of the early papyri, some difficulty in drawing the line of 
separation between the literary hand and the cursive hand; for, until 
minuscule characters were in course of time evolved, the general structure 
of all Greek writing, whether literary or non-lterary, was uncial. 
Certain documents are written with sufficient care to give them a claim 
to be separated from the cursives, and yet with not enough formality to 
be included under the book-hand. On the other hand, there are one or 
two instances of the formal literary script being used for ordinary 
documents. We would define the literary hand to be of the formal 
type which professional scribes would employ in writing books for the 
market ; and, in the following review of this division, chiefly MSS. of 
that formal type are examined, a few (non-literary) documents in which 
this hand is adopted being also ineluded. 

The number of available literary works written in the literary hand 
on papyrus has been largely increased by the recent discoveries in 
Egypt; and one of the principal difficulties that beset the palaeographer 
has been thereby considerably lessened. Before these discoveries the 
data for arriving at a satisfactory estimate of the periods of the several 
specimens were so scanty that it was with extreme hesitation that one 
ventured to risk an opinion on their approximate age. But now 
so much material has been brought to light that we are better 
acquainted with the developement of Greek writing on papyrus and 
can therefore essay nearer accuracy. Still it is to be remembered 
that formal hands must always present more serious difficulties than 
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naturally written hands. Book-hands are artificial and progress with 
a certain uniformity which is naturally averse from change, and on 
which the influence of the natural (cursive) handwriting of the serihe 
works but slowly. Still that influence does effect a gradual change and 
brings about those different phases of book-hand writing which it is 
the palaeographer’s business to mark and study and explain, And, as 
it was not the practice to inscribe the date of production in copies of 
literary works, it is only by such serutiny and study that, in most 
instances, the true periods can be ascertained. On the other hand the 
study of the cursive documents affords special advantages, for among 
them are a sufficient number bearing actual dates to enable us to check 
the progress of the developement of that class of writing by fixed land- 
marks; and the student who masters the history of that developement 
finds his labours lightened when he turns to the study of the literary 
hand. The training of the eye acquired from the patient examination 
of a series of dated documents quickens its faculties to a high degree for 
the study of undated examples, not only of cursive papyri but also of 
those written in the literary hand. 

When we come to study the cursive seript in papyri, that form of 
writing will be found to pass through certain phases under the influence 
of the changes in the government of the country, successively by the 
Ptolemies, the Romans, and the Byzantine Empire. And it will be found 
that in some measure those phases are reflected in the developement of 
the literary script. 


It is only within recent years that anything of certainty has been 
known regarding Greek writing previous to the second century B.c. The 
excavations of Professor Flinders Petrie at Gurob, in 1889-90, first put 
us in possession of many valuable specimens both of the literary and of 
the cursive scripts of the third century; and enabled us to identify a small 
number of documents already in European collections, which had been 
assigned to a later date, as belonging to that more remote time. To these 
are to be added the papyri recovered more recently at Tebtunis, Hibeh, 
and Elephantine, of the same period. There was, however, one single 
Greek papyrus known to scholars which was tentatively given to the 
fourth century B.c., viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia, a document in 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, which will be referred to more fully 
below. But in 1902 a literary work of unusual palaeographical impor- 
tance was discovered at Abtsir, which now takes the first place in the 
series of papyri written in the book-hand. This is the umque papyrus, 
now in Berlin, of the Perswe of Timotheus, which is assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century z.c.! 


1 Edited, with facsimile, by U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, for the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1903. A specimen is given in Schubart, Pap. Gracc. Berolin. 1. 
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Before proceeding to describe the poits of interest in the handwriting 
itself, it may first be noticed that the arrangement of the text does not 
conform to the rules observed in latcr examples, The columns of writine 
are broad and vary in dimensions, ranging from 8 to 114 inches; and the 
text runs on continuously without distinguishing the verses of the poem. 
The sections, however, are marked off with the separating stroke, the 
παράγραφος ; but in such instances they are kept quite distinct from one 
another, the first word of a new section beginning with a new line, and 
not following on in the coneluding line of the previous scetion, as would 
have been the case in later periods. 

Νο.} 

The writing is in a firm large square character of the epigraphic style, 
without the curved forms of the uncial type ; even sigma, which quickly 
tended to the semicircular shape, is still the ancient angular letter £. Other 
letters which eall for special notice in points of their construction are 
beta, of a clumsy form, running down to a point at the base; epsilon, 
with a long head-stroke; zeta, composed of two parallel horizontal 
strokes close together, connected in the centre by a vertical stroke 
scarcely more than a dot; thetu, small, with a central dot; ‘ofu, often 
thickened on the right side of the head; mz, inclined to breadth ; αἱ, 
consisting of three parallel horizontal strokes rather compressed, the 
central one shorter than the others ; pi, having the right leg shortened ; 
upsilon, with shallow cup ; omeyu, showing varieties of the epigraphic 2 
tending to angular eursive forms (see the Table of Literary Alphabets). But 
while this papyrus places before us the forms of letters of the book-hand 
of the fourth century B.c., and is on that account of the greatest value, 
the handwriting itself is of a larger and rougher character than we 
should expect in the best examples of literary MSS. of the time. The 
small neat script of the Phuedo and the Antiope of the third century, 
which we shall presently examine, postulates at least a corresponding 
neatness of execution in the best examples of the book-hand only some 
half-century earlier. 

As already stated, the only document of this class of writing 
known until 1902 was the Curse of Artemisia, a roughly written 
papyrus, invoking vengeance on the father of the woman’s child.’ 
The forms of the letters are reproduced in the Table of Alphabets, 
and it will be seen that, while they are generally similar to those of 
the Persae, there are certain variations which may be taken as indica- 
tions of a somewhat later date. In particular the angular epigraphic 

1 First described by Petrettini, Pupiri Greco-Egizi del [, R. Museo di Corfe (1826, 4. who 
gives a very rough facsimile ; afterwards by Blass in Philologus, xli. 746, and in Miller's 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthums-Wissenschaft (1886), i. 280; and again by Wessely in 


Eilfter Jahresbericht tiber das Franz-Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien 1885), 4. A facsimile is given 
in Pal. Soc. ii. 141. 
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sigma has disappeared, and the curved uncial letter takes its place; 
zeta 1s not so compressed as in the Persae; and omega by curving 
upwards the initial stroke shows progress towards the uncial W. It 
is a curious fact that this document should have been written in the 
book-hand; and it has been suggested that Artemisia, an ignorant 
woman, jotted down her letters in this form, just as children or un- 
edueated people among us write in capitals as the characters which they 
are most accustomed to see in public places. This, of course, is possible ; 
but it is more probable that, if the writer was too ignorant to write m 
the cursive writing of the time, she would not have used her own hand 
at all, but wonld have had recourse, after the custom of the East, -to 
a professional seribe. But, however this may be, it is remarkable that 
the only document which has hitherto come to light bearing an actual 
date in the fourth century B.c., a marriage contract of the year 311-310 
found in Elephantine in 1906, is also written in the literary hand, though 
roughly.) This, however, may be merely accidental; and further dis- 
coveries will probably prove that it is so. For there can be no doubt 
that a fluent cursive hand was practised at this time. When we come to 
review the cursively written papyri of the third century B.c., we shall 
see that a finely developed cursive was in full vigour already in the first 
half of that century, which could only have been produced by the 
education of many generations in the active use of the pen. 

The writing of the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c. makes no 
pretence to beauty (see the Table of Alphabets). The letters rather 
slope to the right; they are generally tall and narrow; and down- 
strokes, as in itu, rho, tau, upsilun, are often exaggerated. Comparing 
the alphabet with that of the Persue, its inferiority of formation is 
evident; although the construction of individual letters is very similar 
in both alphabets. The contract, however, has the curved uncial signa, 
as against the epigraphic capital letter of the other MS. 

Reverting to the papyrus of Timotheus, the interesting fact must not 
be overlooked that, in point of date, it may be said to bring us into the 
very presence of Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Egypt in 382 B.c. 
There is no reason to dispute the age assigned to the MS., viz. the second 
half of the fourth century, and, therefore, it 1s a question whether we 
may not have before us a work actually written in Greece and brought 
thence into Egypt; for the material employed does not prove that it 
must have been written in the latter country. Papyrus, made up as 
a writing material, was, as we know, largely exported and was widely 
used throughout the civilized world. However, we need not stay to 
debate a point which is beyond detinite solution, and we may rest satisfied 
with the important fact that, at least in the forms of its letters, the 


1 Schubart, Pap. Gracc. Berolin. 2. 
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Persae 10 doubt resembles contemporary MSS. produced in Athens and 
other literary centres of Hellas. 

It will be convenient to record in this place certain literary fragments 
which, though placed in the early part of the third century, may possibly 
fall within the fourth century B.¢., being allied in character of writing to 
the Timotheus papyrus and other contemporary examples which we have 
been discussing. ‘These are a number of small fragments containing 
some lines in tragic iambic verse, identified as from the Oeneus of 
Euripides, written in small neatly formed characters, among which 
appear the square-headed epsilon, the € form of sigma, and especially 
ai in an archaic shape: the three-stroke letter traversed by a vertical 
bar, =.) Rather younger than these are the fragments of the Adventures 
of Heracles found with the other papyri at Gurob by Professor Flinders 
Petrie? They do not appear to be earlier than of the third century B.c. ; 
but, as they are considered to be rather older than the examples of that 
period which will come next under consideration, this seems to be the 
proper place to mention them. 


Passing to the third century B.c., we must not omit first to notice 
a papyrus of considerable literary as well as palaeographical value, and 
one most useful as a chronological landmark, which is written in the 
book-hand and, moreover, can be approximately dated early in the 
century. It is a single sheet inscribed with the words of drinking 
songs (σκόλια), ete., Which was found in 1906 at Elephantine—a cast- 
away used as the wrapper of a bundle of documents, the latest of which 
is dated in the second year of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The papyrus may 
therefore be, at the latest, of about the year 280 B.c.2 Comparing the 
alphabet employed (see Table) with those of the examples of the fourth 
century, we find the uncial curved epsilon and sigma, and further progress 
in the shape of the omega towards uncial developement. But it should 
not be forgotten that, although inscribed in the book-hand, the papyrus 
is only a scrap of private composition (written in that class of script 
presumably because the contents were of a literary nature), and that 
therefore a certain laxity tending towards cursiveness was permissible. 

None of this tendency is noticeable in the fragments of two literary 
works discovered at Gurob, viz. the Phaedo of Plato and the Auntiope 
of Kuripides—the remains of books manifestly written by professional 
seribes for the market. 


1 These fragments, discovered by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, are now in the British Museum ; 
Papyrus 688, See Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii. 1; and Hibeh Papyri, 21. Kenyon 
gives an alphabet, compiled from the fragments, in his Pal. Gk. Pap. 

2 Now in the British Museum; Papyrus 592. See the alphabet im Petrie Papyri, i, 65. 

3 Perliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, Taf. viii. Schubart, Pap, Graec. Eerolin. ὃ, places it abcut 
300 Be, 
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The papyrus of the Phaedo of Plato may be placed in the first half of 
the third century B.c., for it was found in company with official and 
other documents whieh are actually dated in the reigns of the second 
and third Ptolemies; and the latter, we may assume. would naturally 
have been regarded as of a more common and ephemeral character than 
a literary work of a great writer, and would have been thrown aside in 
an earlier period of existence. This beautiful MS. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 488) 
would surely have been treasured by its original owner for many years, if 
not fora lifetime, and it ean only have been ly some accident that it was 
at length used up as waste material. Thesmall portion of the Aitiope of 
Euripides which has met with the same fate and has descended to us in 
the same way must be practically of the same date. But the writing of 
the latter is not quite so good, and, though there may be little to choose 
between the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. of Plato 
(see the Table of Alphabets). The text of the latter 15 written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines, which are from ὩΣ to 3 inches in length. 
The height of the papyrus appears to have been about 8% inches. 


No. 2 


The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute. and exact, the 
chief general characteristic being the great breadth, almost flatness, of 
many of the letters (e.g. yanvma, zetu, etu, niu, pl, omega), as compared 
with their height. That this is a characteristic of the period, and not 
a personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its prominence 
in other, cursive, documents of the third century B.c.—a characteristic 
which is partially observable in the Persue of the fourth century, and 
which, we may forecast, will be also prominent in the cursive writing 
of that century, whenever good fortune may place us in possession of 
examples. As in the specimens of the preceeding century, in certain 
forms the writing has not adopted the recognized curves of the uncial and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary inscriptions. This 
is seen in the a/phka, and in many instances of epsé/on in which the 
upper horizontal stroke is perfeetly straight and of disproportionate 


at 


length. Certain, curved, letters are distinguished by their small size, as 
thetu, omikron, sigma, and omega. The last-named letter, we may notice, 
is of the nearly full uncial type. For the study of other particulars, the 
reader is referred to the Table of Alphabets. 

The Phaedo and the Antiope are the best examples of the classical 
works of the third century B.c. recovered at Gurob. Other fragments, 
indeed, of that age were found there, notably a considerable piece of the 
Laches of Plato, but the latter too much defaced to be of use for our 
purpose, and the rest not of sufficient importance to be taken into account 
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for illustration of the book-hand.! There is, however, at Berlin, a well- 
preserved fragment of the Phaethon of Euripides of the same class of 
neat, smal] handwriting.? 

Having, then, before us the three papyrus MSS., the Persae, the 
Phaedo, and the Antiope, supported by the contemporary documents 
which have been quoted, to represent the most ancient Greek literary 
writing extant, we may consider ourselves fortunate in being in possession 
of even so much material of a marked style on which to hase our know- 
ledge of the book-hand of the hundred years lying within 350 and 
290 B.C.: so marked. indeed, as to be unmistakable, when once we have 
mastered the principles of its structure. 


Here, then, we leave the third century B.c., and we have to pass over 
a gap of about a hundred years before we can resume the thread of our 
inquiry in the first half of the second century. Of this period we meet 
with an example in a fragmentary dialectical treatise, now in Paris, 
which was written earlier than the year 160 5.c., as proved by the 
existence on the back of it of memoranda of that year (Not. ef Extr., 


lx, no. 2). 
No. 3 


In this text advance in details is observable on the older style of the 
third century B.c. The hand is altogether uncial. The alpha has lost 
all trace of the capital formation with the horizontal cross-bar; now it 
is formed in two strokes, the first an angle (in many instances slightly 
looped), the second a downward oblique stroke more or less curved ; 
epsilon and sigma both curved ; omega of the full uncial type. On the 
other hand the archaic form of zefa in some measure survives, the 
connecting central bar, while oblique, keeping well within the extremi- 
ties of the horizontals, so that the letter is still far from the later Z-form; 
and ai is still the three-stroke letter. But it is perhaps unfortunate, 
for purposes of comparison, that the writing is in a sloping hand, 
and that the MS. thus loses something of the squareness and stately 
procession, if we may use the term, which we naturally connect with our 
idea of a book-hand; and that in the setting of this text, as it has been 
observed, ‘a certain concession to the cursive style is discernible. The 
effect on the eye is, perhaps, heightened by the tendency of the columns 
to trend very perceptibly to the left: that is, the marginal line of writing 
is not vertical, but each successive line begins a Jittle more to the left 
than the one above it, with the result that the last ine may stand as much 
as an inch outside the true perpendicular. 


1 See Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 68. 
* Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berolin. 4b. 3 Kenyon, Pal. Gi. Pap. 6+. 
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The second century B.C. 1s also represented by the unique papyrus of 
the oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, which was acquired hy 
the Louvre in 1888.! It is placed in the second half of the century ; 
and it affords a striking contrast to the Dialectical Treatise in its ceneral 


aspect. 
No. 4 


The writing is carefully formed and in some respects is rather in- 
clined to be ornamental. The letters are upright and spaced out with 
regularity, and, in regard to size, are mostly made in body to fill the full 
bulk of the line of writing. d/pha generally reverts to the old capital 
shape, with horizontal cross-bar ; beta, delta, eta, mu, nu, pi are all of the 
formal type. On the other hand zeta, while sometimes using a modified 
old form, is usually of the Z-shape ; epsilon, theta. omikron, sigiia more 
than usually circular; wc still of the three-stroke pattern, but tending 
to ornamentation; omey« the full uncial, When we place this hand- 
writing side by side with the older hands of the third century, at one 
vlance we see how great has been the change wrought by the lapse of 
a century and a half. The later hand is no longer of the vigorous, if 
nregular, type which, in our opinion, displays more character than the 
style to which the writing of the Hyperides is tending, that is, one of 
careful exactness aiming rather at calligraphic effect and restraining 
natural freedom in order to attain to even regularity. 


The exact style just referred to, as it developed in the first century Β.0,, 
is well illustrated by the script of the papyri recovered at Herculaneum. 
The terminus ante quem of the latter is, as we know, A. Ὁ. 79, the year of 
the destruction of the city; but the character of the writing indicates an 
earlier date. It has been pointed out that many of the papyri contain 
works, some even in duplicate, of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus, 
a contemporary of Cicero, and that nearly all the rest are copies of the 
writings of Epicurus or are generally of a philosophical nature; and 
hence it has been suggested that the collection may have been part of 
the library of Philodemus himself.? This view seems to be by no means 
improbable and it receives support from the appearance of the writing. 
which has been placed rather before the middle of the first century B.c.° 
The deplorable condition of the original fragments, blackened and 
wrinkled by the heat of the voleanic eruption, makes it difficult to pre- 
sent a very legible specimen, but the accompanying reproduction of two 
fragments of Metrodorus περὶ αἰσθήσεων, with the aid of the Table of 
Alphabets, will enable the student to judge of the character of the 
book-hand of that age. 


1 Edited, with facsimile, by E. Revillout, Le Plaidoy + d’Hypcride contre Athenogine, 1892. 
, 


ὁ W. Scott, Fragmenta Herculanensia, 11. * Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 72. 
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In general structure the writing of this MS. resembles the Hyperides 
(Faces. 4) in the upright and regularly-spaced lettering, evenly sized so as 
to fill the line of writing. But on comparing the individual letters the 
advance in the Herculanean script is evident. The three alphabets in the 
Table, viz. one from the Hyperides and two from Hereulanean papyri of 
Philodemus and Metrodorus, show a fairly close alliance in most of the 
letters. The differences appear in the a/pha, which in the younger MSS. 
are of the uncial formation, often with the little loop at the left angle, 
like the letter seen in the Dialectical Treatise. Coming down to i, the 
older and simpler form of the letter, as seen in the Hyperides, breaks 
down in the Hereulanean examples, where it fluctuates towards the 
cursive; and although in most of the rolls the old pattern of αἱ, written 
in three distinct strokes, prevails, yet the more current form, in which 
the middle and lower strokes are connected and the letter is thus written 
by only two actions of the pen, is of fairly frequent occurrence.! Here then 
are interesting indications, in the case of mu as well as of αἱ, of a break- 
ing away from the strictly formal lettering of the artificial writing of 
the book-hand to the natural writing of the cursive. As we proceed in 
our task we shall find this tendency not uncommon at all periods and 
in all forms of literary script. The natural cursive hand is, as it were, 
ever watching for its opportunity to take the scribe unawares, and to 
slip into the ranks of the artificial hand. The Herculanean papyri, then, 
may be regarded as occupying a transitional stave towards the close of 
the Ptolemaic period, and demonstrating in the cursive tendencies of the 
two letters referred to the natural law of decadence inherent in any 
artificial system. 

At this point we have to examine a MS. which, apart from its literary 
value, has a particular interest on account of the type of its writing— 
a type quite unlike the regular, even, and carefully spaced style which 
we have just now been considering. This MS. is the unique papyrus of 
the poems of Bacchylides (Brit. Mus., Pap. 733) which has been placed by 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, its editor, in the middle of the first century z.c. 


No. 6 


Hitherto no other MS. of exactly the same character has been re- 
covered. It has in the forms of its letters so much nearer relation to the 
hands of the third century b.c. that it almost seems as if it represented 
a reversion to the older type and a reaction from the exact and rather 
calligraphic style of writing which had been developing since the second 
century. ‘This archaistic rendering of forms is conspicuous in the small 


‘See Kenyon, The Palacography of the Herculaneum Papyri in Festschrift fiir Thewor 
Gomperz, 1902. 
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(καρυξ ποσιν Ἰσθμίαν κελευθον" 
αφατα δ᾽ epya λεγει κραταιοῦ 
φωτος" Tov υπερβιον τ᾽ ἐπεῴφνεν 
σίνιν ὃς ισχυὶ φέρτατος 

θνατων nv κρονιδα λυταίου 
σεισίχθονος τεκος" 

σῦν T ανδροκτόνον εν νάπαις 
κρεμυῶνος ατάσθαλόν τε 
σκιρωνα κατέκτανεν" 

ταν τε KEPKUO LOS παλαίστραν 
εσχεν πολυπήμονος τε καρτεραν 
σφυραν εξέβαλλεν προκο 

πτας ἀρέιονος τυχὼν 

(wros* ταῦτα δεδοιχ᾽ ὁπαι τελειται 
τινα δ᾽ εμμεν ποθεν avdpa τοῦτον 
λεγει" Tia Te στολαν ExoVTA’ 
TOTEPa συν πολεμηΐοις Oo 

πλοισι στρατ αν ayovta πολλα; 
ἡ μουνον συν οπλοισιν 

στιχειν ἐμπορον δι᾿ ἀαλάταν 

επ αλλοδαμίαν 

ἴσχυρον τε και ἀλκιμον 

ὧδε και θρασυ! ὃς τουτων 
αὐὸρων καρτερὸν obercs 

εἰσίχεν ἢ θεὸς avtor oppat 

δικας αδἴκοισιν ὀφρα μήσεται 
ov yap ραϊδιον αἱεν ep 

δοντα μὴ ντυχεῖν κακωι" 

παντ᾽ el τωι δολιχῶι χρογωι τελειται' 
OVO οἱ φωτε μονους αμαρτεῖν 
λεγει περι φαιδιμοισι δ᾽ ὠμοῖς 
ξιφος ἐχειν 


>) 3 
ξεστους de dv’ εν χερεσσ᾽ ἀκοντας) 
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and narrow epsilon and sigma; in the small thetu and omikron; in 
the early shapes of zeta and ai: and in the flattened, shallow mw and 
omega. The date assigned to this MS. has not passed unchallenged ; and 
two fragments among the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which have been placed 
by the editors in the second century of our era, are cited as examples of 
similar and contemporaneous writing. These fragments are no. 26 
(O. P., vol. i, pl. vii), from the Προοίμια δημηγορικά of Demosthenes, and 
no. 665 (0. P., vol. iv. pl. i), from a History of Sicily. They certainly 
resemble the Bacchylides in general type of writing, but they do not 
appear to be so early; and it is open to question whether they themselves 
are not of an earlier date than that to which they are assigned, namely 
of the first rather than of the second century.’ If this be so, the papyrus 
of Bacchylides may then remain where it has been placed, in the first 
century B.c. However, having regard to the scanty material available, 
it seems wiser to suspend final judgement until further examples of the 
same class of writing are forthcoming. 

We return to the direct line of developement, resuming examination 
of the more exact and evenly spaced book-hand which we have seen in 
the papyrus of Hyperides and the examples from Herculaneum, inclining 
to a formal calligraphic type. First, the student nay be referred to the 
papyrus containing the last two books of the J/:ad (British Museum, 
Papyrus exxviii), a facsimile from which is given by Kenyon, Classical 
Texts, pl. viii. The MS. is ascribed to the second half of the first century 
B.C., that is, rather later than the Herceulanean fragments. The text, 
evenly spaced, and as far as possible precisely formed to fill the full body 
of the line of writing, as in the earlier papyri just mentioned, is extremely 
delicate, the letters being composed of finely inscribed strokes, and, in 
construction, the body of each one lying within the boundaries of an 
imaginary square: a mark of advance, as compared with the broad 
formation of the early centuries, and characteristic of the period at which 
we now arrive, entering on the time of the Roman occupation towards 
the close of the first century B. c. 

Here a papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. eccliv) which can be precisely dated 
comes into view and affords a most valuable criterion for the book-hand 
of this time. It is not a literary document, but a petition of certain 
farmers addressed to the prefect of Egypt, Gaius Tyrrhanius, and the 
date is ascertained to correspond to either 15, or 10, or 7 B.c. The 
script is not cursive, as might perhaps have been expected, but a eare- 
fully formed set-hand, nearly equal to the best type of book-hand; the 
petitioners having followed an excellent practice, which has probably 
obtained in all periods of civilized human history, of writing with 
extreme legibility when asking a favour. 


1 Cf. Kenyon, Pal. Gh. Pap. 76, 77. 
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PETITIoN.—ABOUT 10 B.C. 


- τος TOV TLOOLTOS και TOV τουτου VLOU TLTOLTOS των απ-- 
-πτργων και ἐγλημπτορων τινων ἱερατικων ἐδαφων τελο--- 

- δαφων αἰει κατ eros ets λογον | ὦ Kat apy < ad και ev THI— 
—eypt Tov νυν yeyovores δια δε To μηδεν οφειλειν ewe pO— 
—opov αδωσιδικων και αἰει ἀποστατικωτέρον φρονουν--- 

--ς μων επηρειαν ικανως απηδικημενοι επὶ τὴν εξ OV δικ--- 
--βειας Wa τυχωμεν ὠπις yap και ὠπις ἀμφοτεροι πετοσ--- 
—ot εθαρσησαν επιδοντες κορδω τωι εἐπιστατήσαντι των--- 
- - φάσκοντες Tov TaTepa avrwr εκ Tov ζην μεθεστακεν -- 
πτ-κὴν κατασταντες δε και ἀαπολογησαμενοι eharnpev TH— 
-- ασωοτες μὴ εξ ns ἐποιήσαντο ἡμῶν τε και TOV κορδοὺ τ--- 
—ropovs τω ζην αὐτους κινδυνευσαι 61a TO μὴ TLVETTAK— 
---ψαν d€ τουτω συνλελυσθαι πριν ἢ δέ τὴς ELPKTNS ἡμα--- 
- - τασταθεντοὸς γενεσθαι αντ αὐτου βρεισωνα ον και--- 
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The writing of this document, again, has the characteristics of regu- 
larity and even spacing, the letters, as far as the nature of their formation 
will permit, being fairly kept to one scale, so as not to rise above or sink 
below the line of writing and at the same time to fill it. Thus at this 
stage of the formal hand we see, for example, the letters theta and omikron 
not suffered to run large or small, but formed on the pattern of the 
epsilon and sigma, that is, occupying the line of writing with a full 
circle; and, again, the letters rho and upsilon not allowed to straggle 
below the line. In a word, the only letters passing the bounds are phi 
and psi, which from their nature cannot be so easily restricted. 

The script of the petition is resembled so nearly by that of book 111 
of the Odyssey in the British Museum Papyrus celxxi, that there can be no 
hesitation in fixing the date of the latter MS. at the same period as the 
petition, that is, at the end of the first century B.c., or at the very 
beginning of the first century of our era. 


No. 8 


The writer of this MS. was even more skilled than the writer of the 
petition, and may be regarded as an expert, capable of producing the 
best examples of the book-hand for the literary market. ‘There is a cer- 
tain amount of ornamental calligraphy in touching off with little finials 
or thickenings which indicate much practice and readiness with the pen. 
The letters are very accurately spaced and great endeavour is evident to 
make the lines of writing uniformly even. It may also be noticed that 
the horizontal cross-bar of epsi/on and thetu is level and stands high in 
the body of the respective letters. A comparison of the alphabets of the 
two papyri, showing little variation, satisfies us of their practically con- 
temporaneous execution. The genera) expression of the hands is one of 
roundness, produced not only by the more exact formation of the letters 
which are based on the circle, viz. epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma, phi, but 
also by the increasing cursiveness of alphu, in which the left lower angle 
is frequently converted into a curve, and of mw. The three-stroke «i 
has now disappeared and gives place to the cursive letter formed in 
one stroke of the pen. 


This studied type of writing was probably practised, ordinarily, for 
literary purposes, with little variation through the course of the first 
century A.D. We may notice the fragments of a roll containing Pindarie 
Lyric poetry in this style, found at Oxyrhynchus (0. P., no. 659, vol. iv, 
pls. 111, iv), which may be of the first half of the century ; and also the MS. 
of Isocrates On the Peuce (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxiii), the first portion of 
which is in a hand of this kind but later in the century: a good hand, 
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OpyssEY IJI.—AsovuT a.p. 1 


(οι ὃ emer ὠπτησαν Kpe UmEprEepa Kat epvo avTo 
δαινυνθ εζομεῖοι ext ὃ avepes εἐσθλοι οροΐντο] 

οινον EVvOLVOXOELITES ενι χρύσεοις δεπαΐεσσιν͵ 

αὐτὰρ επει ποσιος καὶ εδητυος εξ ἐρον EVTO 

τοισι ὃε μυθων ἡρχε γερηνιος ἱπποτα vEeoT wp) 
παιδες ἐμοι aye τηλεμάχωι καλλιτριχας ἱπποῖίυς] 
ζευξαθ vd appar ἀγοντες wa πρησσησιν odo.0 

ws εφαθ οι ὃ apa του pada μεν KAvoy 76 επιθοῖντο, 
καρπαλιμὼως ὃ εζευξαν vp αἀρμασιν ὠκεὰς im7 ovs| 
αν ὃς γυνὴ ταμιὴ σιτον Kat οἱνον εθηκεν 

οψα τε otla εδουσι διοτρεφεες βασιληες 

αν ὃ apa τηλεμαχος περικαλλεα βησετο διφροϊν] 
παρ 6 apa νεστοριδης πεισιστρατος ορχαμος [avdpov | 
ἐς διῴφρον ὃ ανεβαινε Kat yvia λαζέετο χερσιν) 
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but showing a certain slackness which may be regarded as a mark of 
advance.! 

Our next specimen is selected from the great papyrus containing the 
three speeches of Hyperides, against Demosthenes and for Lycophron and 
Euxenippus (Brit. Mus., Papp. evin, exv),and shows a section of the text 
near the end of the third oration. by the light gained from more recent 
diseoveries, this papyrus is now placed late in the first century of our 
era, rather than in the preceding century to which it was formerly 
assigned.? 

No. 9 

At the first glance the eye is pleased by the easy flow of the writing 
and its general gracefulness. It 15, indeed, in the best style of the time. 
Comparing it with the writing of the Odyssey of perhaps some eight or 
nine decades earlier, one perceives some loss of the exact setting of that 
example and a more unstudied ease: and yet, notwithstanding, there 15 
no weakness in the hand, which runs an even and well sustained course 
from end to end of the papyrus. In structure the individual letters are 
not very different from those of the Odyssey, but have rather more easy 
play in the strokes. We see the a/pha with curved, not angular. bow quite 
established. The horizontal bar of epsi/on and of theta is set high in the 
letter, as in the other MS. Of the letters which had become normally 
confined to the limits of the line of writing, it is noticeable that Letu alone 
shows an obstinate tendency to out-top the rest. (At all times in the 
papyrus period that letter appears to have caused more or less trouble to 
the seribes ; perhaps the double bow was an inconvenience which induced 
impatience and led to malformation and exaggeration.) And particular 
attention is to be drawn to a tendency to draw down the head of πέση 
in a decided curve, especially when the letter stands at the end of a 
line. This is only another instance of invasion by a cursive form, and 
indicates progress. 

An exception to the round-hand style is found in the Harris Homer 
(Brit. Mus., Pap. evii), which is now placed in the first century <A. D., 
instead of in the preceding century according to former opinion. 


No. 10 

The papyrus takes its name from the first owner, after it was 
recovered in 1849-50, Mr. A. C. Harris of Alexandria; and it contains 
book xviii of the (iad, with certain imperfections. It is much discoloured 
and, for that reason, does not lend itself favourably to reproduction. 
The chief characteristics of the writing are its uprightness, 1f anything 
rather inclining to the left, and the lightly touched and delicate formation 
of the letters. Attention may in particular be drawn to the narrow 


1 Kenyon, Classical Texts, pl. iv. 2 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap. 51, $5. 
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Harris HomMerR.—First CENTURY 


(μηδε μ᾽ ἐρυκε payns φιλεουσα περ οὐδε με TELTELS 
Tov ὃ ἡμειβετ ἐπειταὰ θετις κατα δακρυ χεουσα 
ναι ON ταῦτα γε TEKVYOY ετήητυμον οὐ κακὸν εστι 
τειρομεῖοις εταιροισιν αμυνεμεν αἰπυν ολεθρον 
αλλα τοι evTea Kaa μετὰ τρωεσσιν εχονται 
χάλκεα papyatporta τὰ μεν κορυθαιολος exTwp 
Onpov εἐπαγλαιεσθαι εἐπει φονος εγγυθεν αὐτωι 
αλλα ov μὲν μὴ TH καταδυσεα μωλον αἀρῆος 

πριν» y ἐμε δευρο ελθουσαν ev οφθαλμοισιν ιδωμαι 
ἡΐω)θεν yap νεξμαι ap ηελιωι ανιοντι 

rev xea Kata φερουσα παρ ἠφαιστοιο αγᾷάκτος 

ws apa φωνησασα παλιν τραφεθ vios Enos 

Kat στρεφθεισ αλιηισι κασιγνητησι μετηυδα 

ners μεν νῦν ovte θαλασσὴης evpea κολπον 

εἰμι Tap nparotov κλυτοτεχῇη» ar κ εθεληισιν 
view [elume δομεναι κλυτα τεύχεα παμψανοωντα 

as εφαθ uo κυμα Oadacons avtix εδυσαν 


ἢ ὃ aut ουλυμποῖδε θεα θετις apyupo7eca) } 


' For the sake of clearness, the corrections and accents inserted by a later hand are not 
noticed in this transcript. 
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epsilon and the flattened omega: forms, differing from the orthodox 
book-hand characters, whieh have already been met with in the Bacchy- 
lides. Like the latter MS., and one or two others of somewhat similar 
type, the Harris Homer occupies a position rather off the direct line. 

Near the close of the first century a MS. of great interest comes before 
us, the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία of Aristotle (brit. Mus., Pap. exxxi), the palaeo- 
graphical value of which is chiefly due to the fact that it can be assigned 
to a period within narrow limits. It 1s written on the back of some 
disused farm account-rolls of the year 78-79, which, from their ephemeral] 
nature, would probably have ceased to be of any use and would have 
been discarded as waste paper within a few years of this date. A decade 
of years seems to be a fair allowance of time to have elapsed before the 
papyrus was put to its second use; and we may therefore pretty safely 
place the writing of the Constitution within the first century, about A.D, 
90. The text is in four hands, having been apportioned to as many 
writers, who worked presumably under pressure of time; and unfor- 
tunately only one of them (the second) wrote a form of writing which, 
perhaps only by courtesy, can be called a book-hand. 

Nos 

It is worth while to give a specimen of this hand, for it is instructive 
to see the kind of writing which might be employed to produce a book 
for private use by a copyist who could write the book-hand, but who, in 
the circumstances, did not keep to the formal type which would have 
been required in a MS. written for the market, and did his work in 
a negligent style, forming his letters loosely and allowing his pen to 
lapse more or less into cursive. This negligence shows itself especially 
in the fluctuating shapes of epsilon and eta, ranging from the formal 
uncial to the cursive letters, and in the occasional hurried looping of the 
first limb of lambda and nu. 

Another instance of a work written in the first or second century 
without any pretension to calligraphy, is the papyrus of the iJ/¢mes of 
Herodas (Brit. Mus., Pap. exxxv). But as the writing is not that of an 
expert scribe, and is, in faet, a rough and ready seript, not connected 
with what may be called the orthodox book-hand, it is enough to men- 
tion it as probably an example of the cheap, if not home-made, scholars’ 
copies which appear to have become more common from this time forward.’ 

A very favourable example of the orthodox hand, carrying on its 
tradition, is found in the papyrus of the Zdiud, ΧΗ and xiv (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. deexxxii), which is likewise placed at the end of the first or early 
in the second century,? written in the best style, neatly and uniformly. 
with delicate penmanship. 


1 Facsimile issued by the British Museum, 1892. See Kenyon, Class, Tiats, and Pal. oh. 
Pap. 94. 2 Kenyon, Pal. Gk. Pap, 97. 
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Inmp NIII.—First or SECOND CENTURY 


(την Badev ne p exe rokor εὐξοον ex ὃ apa τοξου 
αντικρυ δια χειρος €Andato χαλκεὸν eyxos 

aw ὃ εταρων εἰς €Oros εἐχαζέτο κὴρ ἀλεειων 
χειρα παρακρεμασας τὸ ὃ εφελκέετὸ μειλινον EyXOS 
και TO μὲν EK χειρος Epvoer μεγαθυμος αγηϊὼρ 
αὐτὴν ὃε ξυνεδησεν εὐστροφωι o1os awTwr 
[σφενδον Ἢ nv apa οἱ θεραπω! exe ποιμενὶ Aawr 
πεισανδρον ὃ vOus μενελαου κυδαλίμοιο 

ουτασεν ovde διαπρο δυϊήησατο χαλκον ἐλασσαι 
ἐσχέτο yap σακος evpv κατεκλασθὴ ὃ art καύῦλωι 
ἐγχος o δε φρεσιν ηισι χαρὴ καὶ eeATETO LEKI’ 
ατρειδης και ἐερυσσαμενος Epos apyuponAov 

αλτ ἐπι πεισανδρωι o ὃ va ασπιδος εἰλετο καλη} 
αξεινην εὐχαλκὸν εἐλαι ωι aude πελεέκκωι 

μακρωι εὐξεστωι αμα ὃ αλλήλων εφικοντο 

τοι o μὲν κορυθος dador ἡλασεν ἱπποδασειὴς 
ακρον ὑπὸ λοῴφον αὐτὸν o δε προσιοντα μετωπο!' 
pewos ὑπερ πυματῆης λακε ὃ οστεα Tw dE OL οσσε) 
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The writing is very upright, with even some tendency to slope back- 
wards. Comparing it with that of the Odyssey above and taking 
a general view of the two hands, the advance in the Iliad is perceptible 
in the compression of the writing and consequent loss of even spacing, 
so narked a characteristic of the older MS. This compression or close 
packing seems to be induced by the backward slope given to so many of 
the strokes, and the same reason may account for the scribe’s tendeney 
to make the cross-stroke in alpha, epsilon, and theta oblique. The 
individual letters are generally restrained, and even archaistic in certain 
forms: e.g. alphu reverts to the old capital shape with cross-bar, and 
zetu not unfrequently shows the old style, with the oblique stroke meeting 
the lower horizontal in the middle. These peculiarities, however, must 
be regarded only as affectations of the scribe ; for we have to set against 
them such undoubted later forms as seen in mw and οἱ, 


Before entering on the second century, the period in which the book- 
hand in papyri may be said to decline from the exactness of the earlier 
examples, we may pause for a moment to consider the situation. 

In the fourth century B.c. we found a literary hand, not of the finest 
type indeed, but, though rough, still vigorous. Further discoveries may 
put us in possession of better written examples than the one which repre- 
sents that century in the Persae of Timotheus; and we have little doubt 
that this will be so, for the refined style exhibited in the MSS. of the 
third century must have covered some decades at least in course of 
developement and postulates a proportionate refinement in the older 
period. The style of the third century B.c. 15 free and, in a sense, natural; 
that is, the individual letters are not cast into uniform moulds but are 
allowed to keep to the relative proportions which they had developed 
in natural course. But in the second century B.c. the process of uniform 
moulding had commenced, and thence the direet line of developement of 
the book-hand produced, at the commencement of the Roman period of 
governnent in Egypt, a careful round-hand, in which, as far as possible, 
the several letters ranged in size of body, so as to fill with fair uniformity 
the line of writing. ‘This style had become the characteristie book-hand 
at the time of the Christian era, and appears to have maintained itself 
fairly well for the next hundred years. Other styles we have also seen 
indicated. The style of the Bacchylides may be, as has been suggested, 
an archaistic copying of the MSS. of the third century B.c. The 
style of the Harris Homer, not so distinctive, we can only describe 
as a variety, prompted perhaps as a more facile hand and more 
quickly written. Both styles indicate independent reaction from what 
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we have termed the orthodox book-hand of the time. In the second 
century of our era our material is considerably increased. No doubt 
greater literary activity prevailed; and, with that activity, naturally 
there was a greater variety of scripts. In general character we shall 
see the book-hand decline. The careful accuracy, which has been 
noted as characteristic of the beginning of the Roman period, gives place 
to a more hurried and looser formation, except, of course, in those 
examples which were designedly produced as efforts of calligraphy ; and 
we find styles of writing developed which are the outcome of the 
literary activity referred to, and which appear to have reacted on the regular 
book-hand. The collection of papyri from Oxyrhynchus in particular 
is most instructive in providing us with a number of handwritings of 
yarious styles, particularly of the second and third centuries, generally 
the writings of scholars, none of them conspicucus as specimens of 
calligraphy, and many of them inscribed on the verso of disused papyri. 
Such, for example, is no. 841 (vol. v, pls. i-11i), Pindar’s Paeains, written 
early in the second century on the verso of documents of the previous 
century ; and, as well-written MSS., may be cited the two copies of 
Plato’s Phaedrus, no. 1017 (vol. vii, pl. vi) and no. 1016 (vol. vii, pl. v), 
assigned respectively to the second or third, and the third, century. 
In this period a small style of hand seems to have come into favour, no 
doubt for convenience and speed in writing: such, for example, as 
no. 853 (vol. vi, pl. iv), a commentary on Thucydides, written on the 
back of documents of the second century, in an upright and neat, but 
not calligraphic, hand; and again, no. 843 (vol. v, pl. vi), Plato's 
Symposium, in a regular hand but of ordinary character, also of the 
end of the second century. Further, a mark of progress and haste is 
the increasing tendency to write in sloping letters, breaking away from 
the older tradition of the more leisurely upright hand. This style 
asserted itself in the second century, and in the course of the third cen- 
tury became a recognized form of literary hand, and, in a calligraphic 
cast, appears as a book-hand for MSS. produced for the market. Instances 
of Euripides, in a small, rather fine writing, slightly sloping, of the second 
century ; no. 842 (vol. v, pls. iv, v), the Hellenica, perhaps of Cratippus, 
written on the verso of disused papyrus in a small sloping hand, rather 
restrained, of the second or third century ; no, 33 (vol. i, pl. vi), the Laws 
of Plato, in a fairly good hand of the same style, of the third century ; 
and especially no. 223 (vol. ii, pl. i), the Jdiad, book v, written excel- 
lently well, early in the third century, to which there will be occasion to 
refer below. Again, a good example of a hand sloping rather backwards. 
which recalls the style of the Harris Homer, appears in a fragment of 
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and another, of somewhat like eharacter, in no, 9 (vol, i, pl. iii), Aristo- 
xenus on inetre, of the early third eentury. 


We now proeeed on our course. But it will be convenient, for the 
moment, to pass over certain examples whieh will require separate treat- 
ment, as belonging to a branch through which can be traced more clearly 
the connexion of the book-hand of the papyri with the book-hand of 
the vellum codices. 

To illustrate the papyrus book-hand of the seeond eentury, in the 
direct line, we seleet a faesimile from the remarkably tine MS. contain- 
ing a commentary on the Theuetetus of Plato, now in Berlin (Yew Pal. 
Soc. 103). 


No. 13 


The writing, it will be seen, is of a good fluent style, by a well skilled 
hand, easy in its aetion. There is ashght tendency to ornamental finish, 
as might be expeeted of so ready a peninan as the scribe must have been. 
Comparing it with the earlier examples, e.g. the Odyssey (Faces. 8) and 
the Iliad (Faces. 12), there is here evident a greater breadth in the 
formation, and a wider spacing, of the letters. It is this breadth and 
increased freedom, as eompared with the more preeise regularity of the 
older examples, that give the impression of progress; for in the actual 
strueture of the individual letters there is very little variation. Indeed. 
the difficulty, in such an instance as the present one, of judging of the age 
of book-hand papyri is very great ; for the number of examples is com- 
paratively limited, and they have to be distributed over so large a spaee 
of time, that it is only when certain of them can be grouped within not 
too wide a period and can therefore individually give support to each 
other in the sequence assigned to them, that we ean be said to be standing 
on fairly firm ground. Then the eye acquires a familiarity with: the 
charaeter of the writing and its subtle ehanges, and the palaeographer 
developes a kind of instinet for the exereise of his judgement and for the 
conelusions at which he arrives. But when the examples lie far apart 
in date, then we cannot speak without diffidence and reserve, reeognizing 
that further diseoveries may largely modify present oprnion. 


We are in a better position in regard to the next example, of the third 
century, book xviii of the Κεστοί of Julius Afrieanus, found at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1897 (Yew Pal. Soc. 104). From internal evidence the work itself 
ean hardly be earlier than the year 225; and the verso of the papyrus 
contains a deed of the reign of the Emperor Taeitus, A.D. 275-6. The 
date of the MS. may, therefore, be placed approximately in the middle 
of the eentury. 
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Here again, there is little to choose between the actual structure of 
the letters of this example and of those of the Theaetetus; but in the 
execution of the writing there is a very palpable falling off. The writer 
of the MS. before us was no doubt a professional scribe, but not so expert 
as the writer of the earlier MS. The general character is rather com- 
monplace and lacks the distinction of the Theuctefus, being inclined to 
heaviness in the down-strokes. ‘These marks of deterioration, if we may 
venture to generalize on a slender basis, seem to indicate a decline in the 
third century from the higher standard of earlier times. 


Reference has been made above to the sloping book-hand which 
developed in the course of the second century and was brought to a 
calligraphic perfection in the third century. The growth of this style of 
writing was a natural consequence of the necessity for quicker produc- 
tion on the increasing literary demands of the time; and it is to be 
remarked that exactly the same result followed in the period of velluin 
MSS. when the pressure of greater expedition produced a sloping hand 
in succession to the early upright uncial. An elegant example is found 
in a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, in Berlin;! and a well-known 
instance is the papyrus book containing the Jdiad, books i1-iv, in the 
British Museum (Pap. exxvi): both of the third century. Here we give 
a facsimile from the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, no. 223 (vol. ii, pl. 1), the 
Iliad, book v (now in the Bodleian Library), which has been mentioned 
above. The handwriting is so evidently that of an expert seribe that we 
might at once assume that the MS. had been executed for the market, 
had it not been inscribed on the verso of an obsolete document of the 
year 186. Fortunately for the palaeographer, this circumstance provides 
a terminus a quo, and the date of the MS. is accordingly placed early in 


the third century. 
No. 15 


One of the leading characteristics of the sloping hand is the contrast 
of heavy and light strokes, the down-strokes very frequently beginning 
with a thickening and running off fine: very much what we notice in 
a modern sloping hand written with a pliant pointed nib, such as the 
point of a reed-pen might have been. Round curves give place to ovals, 
as seen in the narrow epsilon, theta, omikron, and sigma and in the bow 
of rho; and we notice a reversion of omikrow to the old small form of 
the letter. 


Here we leave the direct line of developement of the book-hand on 
papyrus. Arrived at the third century we are in touch with the period 


1 Wilcken, Tafeln zur dilteren griech. Palaeoyraphie, iii. 
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when vellum was beeoming the vehicle for the literature of Greece ani 
Rome; and, although Greek literary works still continued for soine time 
to be produced in Egypt, the field widens and we no longer have to con- 
eentrate our attention on the land of the Nile. All the ancient Western 
world comes under survey; for the vellum codex, which now began 
to multiply, was not to perish from the effect of climate, as the papyrus 
roll had perished save in the dry sands of Egypt, but was to endure and 
spread through the countries of the West. 


But, before closing this seetion of our work, there still remain certain 
examples which were reserved (p. 133) for special examination as illus- 
trating more immediately the growth of the book-hand of the early uncial 
codices on vellum from the book-hand of the papyri. As we have already 
explained, the strong material and smooth surface of prepared vellum 
were adapted to receive a stronger style of writing, one in which the 
scribe could give rein to his skill in calligraphy and could produce such 
examples of ornamental uncial writing as are found in the early biblical 
codices, wherein so great an effect of beauty is attained by the contrast 
of fine and heavy strokes in the structure of the letters. It is true that, 
in some of the later examples of the papyrus book-hand of the direct line 
of developement which are noted below (p. 141), there appears a tendency 
to write with a certain amount of that ornamental contrast of fine and 
heavy strokes; but papyrus was not a material to endure such treatment 
in any very great degree, and the leading characteristic of writing on 
papyrus was essentially lightness of stroke. 

None of our earlier specimens down to the first century could be 
pointed to as the lineal ancestor of the vellum uncial hand, although no one 
would dispute that there is a relationship. The forms of individual letters 
may be very similar, both in the papyrus hand and in the vellum hand, and 
yet, if we were to place two such MSS. as the Huxenippus of Hyperides 
(Faces. 9) and the Codex Alexandrinus (Faces. 46) side by side, we should 
not venture to derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document comes to our assis- 
tance in the task of determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 
This isa papyrus (Brit. Mus., Pap. exli; Cut. Gk. Pup. ii. 181) containing a 
deed of sale of vineyards in the Arsinoite nome of the Fayam, which bears 
the date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, a.D.88. The writ- 
ing is not in the cursive character that onc looks for in legal documents, 
but is of a formal style, in which a likeness to the uncial of the early 
vellum MSS. is at once most obvious. In the first century, then. there was 
in use a set form of writing from which that uncial hand was evidently 
derived by direct descent. And it may be concluded with fair certainty 
that, even at that early period, this style of writing must have been in 
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existence for a considerable period of time; for here we find it common 
enough to be employed by an ordinary clerk.' 


No. 16 


It is to be noticed that the writer of this document does not keep 
strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more accustomed to write 
a cursive hand, he mingles certain cursive letters in his text: side by side 
with the round epsi/on, there stands in one or two places the cursive, in 
which the cross-stroke is absorbed by the finishing curve ;* and, more 
frequently, the cursive upsilon is employed as well as the regular uncial 
letter. Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency to make 
the main stroke of the alpha rather upright, which eventually leads to 
a distinctive form of the letter, as seen fully developed in the palimpsest 
MS. of the Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z); in some of the 
titles of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and above all in the Codex Marcha- 
lianus of the Vatican °—this being in fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the writer has em- 
ployed large letters at the beginning of the clauses into which he breaks 
up the text. This practice foreshadows the use of large initial letters 
which is a mark of advance in the early vellum Greek codices. 

The Bankes Homer (Π ας, book xxiv), from which our next facsiiile 
is chosen, is one of the best preserved papyri of the Jd¢ad that have yet 
been found, being nearly 8 feet in length and contaming sixteen 
columns of text: and the material being in good condition and the 
writing quite legible (Brit. Mus., Pap. cxiv). It is of the second century. 


No. 17 


The writing of the Rankes Homer brings us very closely to the style 
of the vellum uncials, the letters being carefully formed and exhibiting a 
contrast of heavy and light strokes in their structure, to a greater degree 
than is ordinarily found in papyri. The round letters are well formed 
on the basis of the cirele; and in many instances main vertical strokes 
are ornamentally finished off with small hooks or cross-bars. One or two 
points of interest, apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by numerical letters inserted in the 
margins; and the speeches of the different persons are indicated by their 
names, and the narrative portions by a contracted form of the word 
ποιητής. With very rare exceptions, corrections, accents, and breathings 


1 We have proof that uncial writing was used as the copy-hand for writing lessons in 
schools, such copies being found on early waxed tablets. 

2 Accidentally omitted in the Tables of Alphabets. 

8 Reproduced in facsimile, with a commentary by A. Ceriani, Rome, 1590. 
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and other marks are by a Ἰαῦθι" hand (omitted in the transeript of 
facsimile). 

The Bankes Honier, approximating in its style so much nearer to the 
vellum uncial character than the ordinary papyrus hand was apparently 
not altogether an unusnal exception. For there are indications elsewhere 
that a heavier type of writing was occasional among the later papyri. 
For example, among the Oxyrhynchus papyri there is an interesting 
specimen of this new type, bearing a still closer similarity to the uncial 
codices, in no. 661 (vol. iv, pl. v), a fragment of Epodes, which is approxi- 
mately dated in the second half of the second century ; and again in no. 
84-4 (vol. v, pl. vii), the Panegyricus of Isocrates, we find another instance 
of a rather heavy large uncial hand of the second to third century. 

The last MS. with which we have to deal in this section is the 
papyrus of the liad, book 11, now in the Bodleian Library, which was 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie, in 1888, at Hawara, and is thence 
sometimes known as the Hawara Homer. This papyrus is of extreme 
interest, for it was the first of its type to be discovered, and its date was 
a matter of conjecture. Subsequently two other fragmentary examples 
of the same large uncial hand were found, at Oxyrhynchus and at 
Tebtunis, both containing lines from the same book of the πίω. The 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 742) provides valuable 
evidence for fixing the date of this type of handwriting, since it has on its 
verso accounts written im a hand not later than the early part of the third 
eentury. The second century, then, may be accepted as the period of this 


fine book-hand.! 
No. 18 


The large scale on which the writing of the Hawara Homer i> 
executed suggests that we have before us a portion of a MS. which 
must have been unusually sumptuous in style. It is calculated that 
when complete the whole of this book of the I//ad, thus written, would 
have occupied a roll of about 32 or 33 fect in length: in modern phrase 
the MS. would have been an édition de luae. This impression is 
enforced by the style of the letters which, when carefully analyzed. 
appear to be essentially calligraphic and artificial. It will be observed 
that we have not here the contrast of light and heavy strokes which we 
have noticed in other examples as leading on to the style of the vellum 
uncials. On the contrary, in this instance, the letters are of the light- 
stroke character which was so suited to papyrus. But, in regard to scale, 
the Hawara Homer shows a distinct connexion with the uncial cudices. 
and particularly as a MS. of Homer its similarity in style to the 
Ambrosian vellum Homer has been recognized. One is tempted to 
suggest that in producing choice copies of a work of such univers 


1 Kenyon, Pal, Gk. Pap. 101; New Pal. Se. 126. 
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popularity and veneration as the //iad, a traditional style of fine writing 
grew up for the purpose ; and that the same sentiment of doing honour 
by this means is to be recognized in the adoption of the fine uncial hand 
for choice copies of the sacred text of Scripture. 

The student will perceive how ornamental the several letters in the 
Hawara Homer are rendered by adding delicate hooks or head-curves, or 
by finishing off the extremities with hghtly applied thickenings or minute 
eross-bars. This character of ornamentation may be traced in surviving 
examples as far back as the reign of Augustus, when such calligraphic 
treatment of the book-hand was probably suggested by the fine style of 
lapidary inscriptions. Instances occur, among others, in the Berlin poetical 
fragment reproduced in Schubart’s Pupyri Graecae Berolinenses (pl. 11 Ὁ), 
which is placed within the first century p.c.; in the small fragments of 
Demosthenes in Kenyon’s Pulueography of Greek Papyri (pl. xvi), of the 
latter part of the first century A.D.; and, most conspicuously, in the 
Hesiodic fragment, also given by Schubart (pl. 19 a), of the early part of 
the second, if not of the end of the first, century a.p.1. The last-named 
papyrus is a very beautiful example of calligraphy, the lettering being 
rather laterally compressed, and the whole resembling a finely sculptured 
inscription. 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets of the Literary papyri 
the student will see the forms of the letters used in the several MSS. 
from which facsimiles have been given above in illustration of the 
text, grouped in a leading series from the Timotheus of the fourth 
century B.c. to the Julius Africanus of the third century Δ. Ὁ. ; followed 
by the specimens of sloping writing and of the hands having affinity to 
the uncials of the early vellum period. To these have been added, in 
their proper places, the alphabets of the three early papyri containing 
the Curse of Artemisia, the marriage contract of 311-310 B.c., and the 
Skolia of before 280 B.c.; of the Antiope of the third century B.c.; 
of the Hereculanean Philodemus of the first century B.c.; and of the 
Iliad ii-iv in the sloping hand of the third century Δ... In the 
case of the papyrus containing Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens it has 
been thought convenient to give the alphabets of all the four hand- 
writings of which the MS. is composed, although three of them (the 
first, third, and fourth) might, strictly, be excluded as being examples of 
cursive writing. 

- When the Table of Cursive Alphabets in papyri comes under 
examination, there will be occasion to refer to the Literary Alphabets 
again. 

1 First published by Wilamowitz-Mollendorff in the Sifsungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, 1900, p. 899. 
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CHAPTER X 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 
Cursive Script in Papyri. 


WE now leave the Book-hand and turn to the examination of Greek 
Cursive writing in papyri. But in this section, as well as in others in 
which cursive handwriting is dealt with, we must endeavour not to 
exceed the limits 1mposed by the primary object of the present work. 
That object is especially, though not exclusively, to guide to a knowledge 
of the literary hands, the book-hands, in Greek and Latin MSS.; and our 
treatment of cursive scripts must not take too wide a range, but must 
in the first instance be such as to illustrate the developement of literary 
scripts. In a secondary degree the general developement of official cursive 
hands falls within our seope ; yet much must be passed over which would 
have to be considered were we making a special study of the cursive 
hands for their own sake. Such fuller study belongs to the province of 
Diplomatic, a large and important branch of Palaeography which demands 
independent treatment. Further, with regard to this present section, 
the papyrus collections of documents, as already noted, range over the 
whole field of cursive and include all kinds of handwritings of private 
persons, writing indifferently their best or their worst, as well as official 
and legal papers drawn up in more formal scripts. When we come to 
examine those cursive styles of the middle ages and later which concern ἡ 
our subject, we shall not be embarrassed in the same way, for the private 
correspondence and papers of individuals of those times, where they have 
survived, are regarded as lying outside the limits of our field. We may, 
then, follow this later precedent in our treatment of the papyrus cursive 
documents, and, leaving minute investigation to papyrologists, lay before 
the student a series of specimens selected chiefly from the more official 
and trained clerical types of this handwriting, whence, it is hoped, he will 
get a fairly clear idea of its general developement. 

It has already been stated that no specimens of Greek cursive writing 
of the fourth century B.c. have hitherto been discovered. It is true that 
two non-literary documents of that time are known and have already 
been referred to (pp. 107, 108), viz. the so-called Curse of Artemisia and 
a marriage contract of 311-310 B.c.; but neither of them is written in a 
cursive script. We must await further discoveries to put us in possession 
of examples of the cursive writing of that remote period. 
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Of cursive writing of the third century B.c. there is now available 
avery fair quantity. To the collection gathered by Professor Petrie at 
Gurob, in 1889-90, have been added the fragments recovered at Teltunis, 
and from cartonnage muinmy-cases at Hibeh,in 1902-3, by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, and the specimens from Elephantine, now at Berlin. Thus we 
have material for the study of Greek cursive writing as far back as 
the early decades of the century; but of this material the Gurob series 
provides the most representative specimens. In addition, it may be 
worth noting that a few scattered pieces had already for many years 
been stored in the various museums of Europe; but the antiquity of some 
of them had not been recognized, and they were thought to belong to the 
period of the Roman occupation. At Leyden there is a papyrus (Pap. Q), 
containing a receipt of the twenty-sixth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
260 p.c. At Berlin, Paris, and London there are three wooden tablets 
inscribed with deeds relating to a loan of the thirtieth and thirty-first 
years of the same king, about 254 B.c. Among the papyri of the British 
Museum, three, formerly ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly 
placed in the third century, viz. a petition for redress of grievances 
(Pap. evi) of the twenty-fifth year, apparently, of Ptolemy Kuergetes I, 
223 B.c.; and two others (1 and li a) without dates. The Paris collection 
also contains a long money account for public works (Volt. et Evtr. xviii. 
2, pl. xliv) of the same century. <A facsimile of a letter of introduction, 
evidently of this time, is given by Passalacqua.’ Egger describes a 
papyrus at Athens;? and various Greek endorsements and dockets on 
Demotic papyri are noticed by Revillout.? Ostraka or potsherds also have 
been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century B. c. we have material in the 
collection from the Serapeum at Memphis, now preserved in London, 
Paris, Leyden, etc. (see above, p. 94); other specimens are to be found 
among the Petrie, Amherst, Tebtunis, Gebelén, and other more recently 
discovered collections. Of the first century B.c. comparatively little has 
yet been found, the later middle period of the century in particular 
being still unrepresented. 

For the first four centuries of our era there is a fairly continuous 
series of documents. On the other hand, the fifth century is almost a 
blank, very few papyri of that time having been recovered. In the sixth 
century, however, the supply revives; and again of the seventh century 
there is a large series available, particularly of the first half of the 
century. Cursive writing of the early years of the eighth century is 


1 Cataiogue Raisonné des Antiquités découveries en Egypte, Paris, 1826. Also described in 
Notices et Extraits des MSS. xviii. 399. 

2 Journal des Savants, 1873, pp. 30, 97. 

3 Chrestomathie Démotique, 1880, pp. 241, 277; Revue Egypt. ii. 114. 
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chietly illustrated by the more recently aequired collection of documents 
irom Aphroditopolis. which extend to about the year 722.! 

Greek cursive writing, as found in papyri. has been grouped under 
three phases, corresponding to the three political administrations which 
sueceeded one another after the fall of the native Egyptian empire. The 
Ptolemies held the government from 323 to 30 B.c. From the time of 
the conquest by Augustus down to the reorganization of the empire by 
Diocletian at the elose of the third century, the Romans were in power. 
From thence to the date of the Arab conquest, A. D. 640-3, Egypt was 
annexed to the Eastern Division of the Roman empire. With each change 
of government there was a corresponding change in the general character 
of the Greek cursive script; obviously to be attributed to the influence of the 
official handwritings of thetime. A change of government was naturally 
accompanied by a change of officials, and a change of officials hy a ehange 
in the style of production of official documents. It must also not he for- 
gotten that Greek was the official language employed during all three 
periods, so that we have the advantage of following the developement of 
one alphabet through the consecutive centuries, although changes in style 
were periodically effected. It is also to be borne in mind that the Arab 
conquest in 640-3 did not bring to an abrupt close the use of the Greek 
language in Egypt. It had. by that time, been employed there for 
centuries, and as a spoken language it was evidently widespread through 
the country. Therefore its displacement under the Arab administration 
was gradual; and the Aphrodito collection proves its survival, at all 
events for official and business purposes, for another hundred years. 

The characteristics of the eursive writing of the three periods, the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine, will be observed in detail as 
the examples selected as illustrations are passed in review. But, if we 
were called on to describe briefly and in general terms the distinctive 
characteristic of each, we would detine that of the Ptolemaic hand as 
rigid streneth with natural facility; that of the Roman, as roundness 
with fluency; that of the Byzantine, as artificiality with exaggeration. 


Our first example of Greek cursive writing is from the Gurob collection 
(Petrie Papyri, ii. xxxviii b), a letter from Horos to Harmais, both 
officials, respecting the sale of oil. dated in the fifth year (the syinbol L = 
ἔτους) of Ptolemy Euergetes = 242 B.c. (Bodl. Libr, Gr. class. C. 21(P)). 


No. 10 
The writer of this document must have been an expert penman of 
unusual ability) whose handwriting would do credit to any age. And 
yet he was nothing more than a local official of no particular importance. 


1 Deseribed in Gk. Papyri in the British Museum, iv. 1910. 
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(βασιλει πτολεμίαιωι | χαιρειν apev..... | πολεμωνος TpLTTOALAS  μισθοφορου 
ἐρετριας αδιϊκουμαι ὑπο κεφαλωνος  σταθμοδοτων οντος | yap μου ὑπο μοσ- 
χίωνος | κεφαλων ovdevos ποιίζουμενου [ὑπ ἐμοῦ] προς | avrov......... τοῦ 
ke L παῦνι ¢ και | εἰς tov... [τ]οποῖν] τα τε | σκευὴ pov εξερριψεν εἰς | τὴν 
odov και avtoy | με τυπτων εξεβαλὶλ' εν | ἐμοῦ δε οὐκ ἐκχωρουν τος αλλ επιμαρτυρο]) 
μένου τοὺς παροντας | kat συνδραμοντων  πλειονων καὶ ᾿επιτιϊμωντων αὐτῶι 
ovtws | απηλλαγὴ eyw δε] τα σκευὴ τα αποριφειΐτα pou εἰς τὴν οδον | εἰση- 
νεγκα δεομαι | ovy σου βασιλεὺυ πρὸς τα 
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The general aspect of the writing suggests the suspension of the letters 
from a horizontal line: an effect produeed by the horizontal strokes and 
links being kept on the same level, and so forming a string sufficiently 
connected to convey the idea of continuity. Among the letters are to he 
observed the looped ulphu; the circular delta, the angles of whieh are 
altogether merged in the curve; the link attached to the ctu (a feature 
of long-lasting persistence); the /ambdu with second leg horizontal; the 
flat mu and pi, each one often reduced to a convex curve ; the stilted nw; 
and the clipped omeyu. Such a perfect hand, written evidently with the 
vreatest facility, must have a long history behind it ; and we await with 
certainty the discovery of a fully developed cursive handwriting of the 
fourth century in which we shall find its parent. 

The next facsimile exhibits a handwriting of a totally ditferent 
eharacter. It is taken from a petition for redress of injuries received 
from a soldier named Kephalon, in the twenty-tifth year of (apparently) 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 223 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. evi; Cat. Gh. Pup. 1. 60, 
pl. 35). 

ΟΣ 

This is an example of a very cursive style which, with all its irregular 
appearance, must have been widely used by expert writers, as well as by 
ordinary persons. It will be seen that it has none of the calligraphic 
play with the pen which marked the previous example. The document 
inust have been written with great rapidity, perhaps as a draft, and pre- 
sumably by an experienced clerk. It is one of the papyri mentioned 
above (p. 149). which, until recently, have not been reeognized as 
belonging to so early a period as the third century B.c. The same 
style is found in documents among the Petrie and Hibeh collections. 
Distinctive forms of letters are the wedge-shaped alpha, a peculiarly 
small form of beta, as well as the ordinary letter; the convex iw and 
pi; the stilted nw; tuw with the horizontal only on the left of the 
vertical, and not extending to the right; and the elipped omega. 

We return to an official type in the next example, a receipt issued 
by Hermokles, son of Saranoupenios, collector of taxes in Thebes, for 
payment of a tax on land by Thoteus, son of Psemminis, and another, in 
the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator = 210-209 8.6. (Brit. Mus., 
Demot. Pap. 10463; Pad. Sve. 11. 143), 


No, 21 


In this specimen the descent from the style of the letter of 242 8.0, 
(Facs. 19) is very apparent; but the calligraphic regularity of that 
example is here abandoned. Among the characteristie letters will be 
observed the wedge-shaped alpha, the rounded de/ta, the convex forms of 
mu and pi, and the elipped omega. 
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FacsimMiILte No. 28 
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PETITION.—162  B.c. 


(συνεστησα σοι Toy παριζοντα μοι την τροφὴ ν) 

νεωτερον μου αδελῴον πραγματευσομενον Ta Ta] 

συ δε wy προς τὸ θειον οσιως διακείμενος Kalt ov βουλο) 
μενος παραβηναι τι των EV τῶι ιερωι επηγγεΐϊλμενων] 
απεστειλας χρηματισας μευνιδει ἐχὸν πυπὶογραφην] 
επισκεψαμενον Ta καθηκίοντα] αποδουναι ef οἦις γι!οιτο σοι 
μὴ μονον Ee ows εἰ μένειν αλλα και ET μειζονΐα προαγειν] 
του be μεννιδοῖυ) υπογεγραφοτος τοις γραμματεΐυσι eT] 
σκεψαμεῖος aveveykety [και τούτων ανεν ἡνοχοτων] 
καθηκειν διδοσθαι οσα και ἡμεις προεφερομεθβ]α] 

ο μεννιδης παλιν φησιν επι σε δειν aveve[xOnvat)) 
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With the next facsimile we shall pass out of the third century, and 
it will be seen that the distinctive shallow writing of that period forth- 
with ceases. 

This specimen is a section from one of the Serapeum documents : 
a petition to the strategus of Memphis from Harmais, a recluse and 
mendicant, for redress of a fraud by which he had suffered; 163 p.c. 
νὰ. Pap. xxiv; Cut. Gk. Pup. i. 31, pl. 18). 


INO. 22 

The Serapeum papyri include several petitions, a class of documents 
which, as already noticed, are naturally more carefully written so as to 
be read without trouble by the person whose favour is solicited. Hence 
the present example is in only a half-cursive style: the writing very 
handsome, bold, firm, and strong; the letters carefully formed, without 
superfluous linking, δέει, pi, and taw being those which chiefly lend them- 
selves to that process. A tendency to run into more cursive forms at 
the ends of lines is noticeable; in which position the facsimile shows the 
long eta and the wedge-shaped aiphu. 

In contrast with the heavy hand, a light delicate script is also found 
among the Serapeum documents. Here is given a section from another 
petition, from Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, the Macedonian recluse already 
mentioned (p. 95) as the champion of the cause of the twin girl attendants 
in the temple; of the year 162 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxi; Cat. Gh. Pup. 
mere, Γαΐ. Soc. 1. 1). 

No. 938 


Besides being more delicate in execution than that of the previous 
example, this style of writing also contains more thoroughly cursive 
elements, and hence shows greater variety in the shapes of the letters. 
For example, in the case of eta, kappa, nu, pi, wpsilon, we find variations 
ranging from the formal to the quite cursive forms. This will be better 
understood when we come to review the changes undergone by the several 
letters of the alphabet in their progress from the earliest to the latest 
examples of cursive papyri. 

The next facsimile comes from a deed of sale by Patous, son of 
Phagonis, a Persian, to Panobchunis, son of Totoes, and his wife 
Kobaétesis, of land in Pathyris; 123 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 879 (i); Cut. 
Gk. Pap. iii. 5, pl. 4). 

| No. 24 

In this example we recognize the same type of writing as in the two 
preceding deeds, but with some loss of regularity and preciseness, as 
might be expected with the advance of time. But there is no mistaking 
the style of the second century. Individual letters show little general 
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FACSIMILE No. 90 


SALE OF LAnND.—I1O01 8.6. 


(βασιλευοντων βασιλισσης κλεοπατρας Deas evepyeTiOos— | ETOUS LG TOU καὶ Ly 
ep Lepewy Kat ἱερείων Kat κανηφορου των---- | θηβαιδος ep ηρακλειδου ayopa- 
νομου 

αἀπεδοτο θαμουνις πατουτος διοπολιτις ὡς L— | ovdAn μετωπωι ey δεξιων ὑπὸ 
τριχα μετα κυϊριου᾽---- ὡς L Ae μεσοῦ μελιχροου τετανοῦυ μακροπροσωπου---- μέρος 
azo γῆς ἐμφορου αδιαιρετου εν τωι παθ υριτηι᾽)--- γείτονες νοτου yy ιβιοβοσκων 
βορρα φατρεους μὴ τρος --- | ὃ adAns apoupas putas Ns γείτονες vorov σλὴν Los|— | 
AtBos ἀραμητος yn ἡ οι av wow yetores παντοθΐεν) — | ws L μ μεσος pedtx pws 
TeTavos μακροπροσωπος--- | κατα THY ὠνὴν θαμουνις ἡ αποδομενὴ NV εδεξαῖτο ---)Ὁ 
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Facsim1Le No. 26 
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MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT.—15—5 B.C. 


(βριζεν μηδ ἐγβαλλειν μηδ addAnv γυναικα 
επεισαγειῖν ἢ EKTLVELY τὴν φερνὴν συν ἡμῖο 

Ata της πράξεως γινομενὴς εκ τε αὐτου 

διονυσιον κ(αι) εκ τῶν VTAPXOVTWY αὐτῶ παντων 
καθαπερ εκ δικης κ(αι) τὴν δε ισιδωραν μητε απὸ 
KOLTOV MNTE αφημερον γεινεσθαι απὸ της 
διοιυσίου οἰκιας avev τῆς διονυσιου γνωμης 

μηδε φθειρειν Tov οἰκον pyde αλλω ανδρι 
συνειναῖ ἡ κ(αι) αὑτὴν τουτων τι διαπραξαμε 

νην κριθεισαν στέρεσθαι της φερνης θεσθαι de 
αὐτους κ(αι) τὴν εφ ἱιεροθυτων περι TOV γαμου 
συνγραφην εν ἡμέραις χρηματιζουσαις πεντε 

ap ns αν αλληλοις προειπωσιν καθ nv ἐνγραφησε 
ται ἡ τε φερνὴη κ(αι) ταλλα τα εν εθει οντα κ(αι) 
τα πέρι THS οποτερου των γαμουντων TEAEV 

THS ὡς ἂν ETL τοῦ καιρου κοίνως κριθη!) 
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disposition to change from established forms, except perhaps in the case 
of alpha, mu, and upsilon, which occasionally betray a tendency to 
break into curves. 

Continuation of the delicate style of writing of the petition of 
162 B.c. at a later date is found in a deed of sale, executed at Diopolis 
Parva in the last year of Cleopatra ITI and her son Ptolemy Alexander, 
conveying land in the Pathyrite nome; 101 B.c. (Brit. Mus., Pap. 882 ; 
Peaear. Pap. 111. 13, pl. 7). 


No. 25 


This document brings us to the close of the second century ; and yet 
there is evident but little failure from the firm and steady hand of sixty 
years earlier. It will, however, be observed how very cursively many of 
the words are written, individual letters almost losing their identity in 
the closely linked strokes of which those words are composed. But, 
if the letters are analysed, it will be seen that old forms are still 
generally maintained; and that only in certain of them, as a/pha, delta, 
mu, pt, taw, wpsilon, is laxity apparent. 

We here leave the Ptolemaic period, for lack of adequate material 
debars us from more than superficial knowledge of Greek cursive 
writing in the first century B.c. But it is hoped that the specimens 
which have been submitted may suffice to convey to the student 
a fairly correct idea of the character of the Ptolemaic hand, the 
general attributes of which we have defined as naturalness and vigour. 
The Ptolemaic is, indeed, a marked style, generally upright and rigid, 
long resisting that inevitable tendency to pliancy which, as we learn 
from other phases of handwriting, sooner or later invades and weakens 
any form of writing, however well-sustained it may remain through 
a lengthened course of perfection. 


We have to pass almost to the end of the first century B.c. before 
presenting our next facsimile, which stands at the head of the series with 
which it is proposed to illustrate the Greek cursive handwriting of 
Egypt under the Roman administration. We enter on the period when 
the plianey referred to has taken possession. The contrast of this speci- 
men with those which have preceded it is so self-evident that no words 
are needed to emphasize it. It is a portion of a marriage settlement of 
a certain Isidora, wedded to Dionysius, a citizen of Alexandria, at some 
date between 15 and 5 B.c. (Berlin Mus., Pap. 66 R; Vew Pul. Soc. 176). 


No. 26 


The writing is unusually small and cursive, and at first sight it 
appears intricate owing to its pliant character and the prevalence of 
1184 M 
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LEASE OF A“ MILL. A.D. 1 


(evouxiov arlev πασὴης υ)περθεσϊείως | ακινδυνος δὲ ὁ μυλίος) Kat τὸ εγοικιον | 
πανΐτος) κινδυΐου Kat μετα Tov xpovov  απ᾿͵οκαταστησατωι ὁ yarns Tov μυλονΪ 
υγιηι καὶ ἀσινηι οἱον Kat παρειληφεν | ὁποῦ [εαν] συντασσηι ο ἰσιδωρος εν οἱ 
ξυρυγχων πίοϊὶλει ἡ την eotapernr  τουτοῦυ τὶ (μηἷν] ἀργυρίου ὃραχμας exarov | 
εκαστοῦ d€ μίη νος ov eav μὴ αποδωι το ενοικίον [μεθ ἡμιολίας της πραϊξεως 
Γοἵυσης ἵτίωι ἰσιδωρωι εκ τε Tov | μεμισθωμενοῦυ καὶ ι) εκ των Tap) 


oe 
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ligatures. The document may be a lawyer's copy; and the writing 
may be classed as a private, as distinguished from an official, hand, but 
at the same time that of an expert writer, such as a lawyer or lawyer’s 
elerk would be. As such, the specimen lies rather outside the direct 
line, and might have been left unnoticed but for the dearth of dated 
examples of this period. However, it has its educational value, in that 
it illustrates an extremely fluent style in business documents. 

The following facsimile exhibits a hand of a more usual type. [{ is 
from part of a lease, at Oxyrlynchus, of a mill by a certain Isidorus to 
Heracleius, son of Soterichus, a Persian; A.D. 17 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 795 ; 
Bae Gr, Pap. iii, pl. 18; Ow. Pap. 278). 


ay, ere 


A large upright cursive writing of pronounced Roman type; the 
letters growing loose in construction, with tendency to curves and 
a round-hand formation, The increasing size of the omikron (not 
universal, but frequent), contrasting with the diminutive letter prevalent 
in the Ptolemaic period, may be noticed as a mark of the calligraphic 
effort which now asserted itself to make the body of the letters of 
a uniform size. 

Advancing another half-century we meet with a very neatly written 
document, which sets before us with admirable clearness the perfect 
round-hand to which the writing of the Roman period had now attained. 
It is a sale of a plot of land by one Mysthes to Tesenuphis, in the reign 
of Vespasian ; A.D. 69-79 (Brit. Mus., Pap. ex]; “1 Gk. Pap. ii. 180, 
pl. 21; Pal. Soc. 11. 144). 

No. 28 


This is an excellent instance of the small cursive hand of a trained 
scribe. The run of the writing is so even and sustained that, while the 
writer varies the shapes of his letters to meet the requirements of com- 
bination in the different words, there is no hesitation and the pen moves 
on, line after line, without a fault. 

The next facsimile comes from a document of a similar class of 
writing, on a larger scale, and of about the same time: the farm 
accounts of a bailiff named Didymus, son of Aspasius, employed by 
Epimachus, son of Polydeuces, the owner of an estate in the nome of 
Hermopolis, in the eleventh year of Vespasian, A.D. 78-9 (Brit. Mus., 
mapecxxxi; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 166, pl. 108). 


No. 29 


This may be regarded as an example of a good general business hand. 
written by a man skilled in accounts and using his pen with expedition 
M 2 
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FACSIMILE No. 28 


om Pr ἀωβὰ «ὁ od 
7s Bie 


SALE oF LAND.— Alm 69-79 


(—rov αὐτοκράτορος Katoapos ουεσπασιαιου σεβαστοῦ pnvos | ---ηρακλειδοῦυ 
pepioos Tov ἀαρσινοειτου νομοῦ Oporoyet | —tos ws L v φακος μήλωι δεξίωι 
τεσενουφει | —we μικρωι χείρος ἀριστερᾶς μετα KUpLoV TOV EauTHS υἱοῦ | —vAwL 
μικρω ιἶ χειρὸς aptatepas Π΄ εἰπρακεναι avrne  ---ία]πο τοῦ νυν emt Tov amavra 
Xporov τὸ ὕπαρχον avtw. | —v μεριδος τριτον μερος Ψείλου τοποῦ ανοικοδομη | 
—rov Tov ἀποδομενου μυσθου και των αδελφων οιἰκια | —v οἰκια και ἐπι TL μερος 
κοινηι εἰσοδος καὶ εξοδος | ---τεσει ουἴφιος Tov Ep'tew's οἰκία] και στοτοΊΤ) 


Ἰλλὰν δλλρίομο κι ἧι ες 
we πες cad appre 353 
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BaILirr’s ACCOUNTS.—A.D. 78-9 


Erovs evdexatov avroxparopos Katoapos 
ουεσπασιανου σεβαστου pyvos πάχων 
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in a legible style, round, flexible, and not ungraceful. It is of the type 
which is met with in official documents of the time, and which was prob- 
ably employed very widely throughout the country by trained clerks. 
This papyrus is one of a set of rolls famous as having on the verso the 
unique copy of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens written in four different 
hands. A specimen of one of these hands has already been given among 
the facsimiles from literary papyri (Facs. 11). A specimen of another 
hand, cursively written, is here submitted. 


No. 30 


This specimen of a private hand, cramped and melegant, is quite 
different in general appearance from the legible writing of the bailiff’s 
accounts on the recto side of the papyrus. And yet the forms of the 
letters employed in both writings are the same, proving that the Con- 
stitution was transcribed not many years after the accounts. The 
interest aroused by the recovery of this long-lost work of a great writer 
justifies us in placing the facsimile before the student, although the style 
of handwriting lies outside the direct line of developement of the trained 
clerical cursive to which our researches are mainly restricted. 


Of the second century the two following facsimiles illustrate the 
growing laxity of the cursive handwriting. The first 1s taken from 
a deed of sale of an ass, sold in Heracleia, in the division of Themistes, 
by Dioskoros, son of Castor, to one Stotoetis, of the village of Socnopaei- 
nesus, In the fifth year of Antoninus Pius = Α.}. 142 (Brit. Mus., Pap. ecciii; 
Gat. Gk. Pap. τ. 195. 81. 51} {1 αἱ. δου, τὶ 151): 


No. 31 


This is a very cursive document, and consequently the more cursive 
forms of letters which have been gradually growing out of the hurriedly 
written normal shapes (such as u-shaped beta and kappa, and n-shaped 
pi) prevail. But, notwithstanding its cursiveness, the writing is legible 
and the distinctive forms of the several letters are easily followed. 

The next example is not so cursive, being a fairly well written 
document of the upright type. It represents a section of a very inter- 
esting papyrus: a diploma of membership of an athletic club which 
flourished under the patronage of successive emperors. The section is 
part of the recitation of a letter from the Emperor Claudius, expressing 
satisfaction at the games performed, in his honour, by the club for the 
kings of Commagene and Pontus. The diploma is of Δ.Ὁ. 194 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1178; Cut. Gk. Pap. iii. 214, Ὁ]. 41). 
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FacsimMILE No. 31 


᾿ ΠῚ ΤΥ, ἊΣ | " 
Ὁ} ἢ Ox, το -ἢ 
μ mete oy +r 17 
Oi Ne te § ΣΦ, ἐν 
ὥς. ᾿ « = ‘a 


τ δ, 
ἐπα ἀπ᾿ τ ρρ ἀν Τ᾽ 
‘ Δ See betel 5 7 
διαὶ Ga 53 πολ. Ἑ Εν 


SALE OF AN ASS.—A.D. 142 


(erous πεμπτου avToKpatopos Katoapos | TiTOV αἰλιου αδριανου ανὐτωνινου | σεβα- 
στου evoeBovs pyvos καισαρειοῦυ | ig μεσορὴ tg ev ἠράκλεια THs θεϊμιστου 
μεριδος Tov αρσινοειτου | νομου opoAdoyer διοσκορος κασίτορος τοῦ npaxdeLdov 
απο αμφοΐδου χηνοβοσκιὼν προτων ὡς L ry | ovAn νυπερ μῆλον αριστερον στοτοὶ 
ἡτει WPOV του τεσενουφεως απο | κωμῆς σοκνοπαίου νησοῦ ws ἰ- κ | ουλη μετοπω 


μέσω πεπρακεῖναι avTw τὸν ομολογοῦντα Tor) 
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FAacsIMILE No. 32 


= 


Fa pinejabeacihe opr Πἢ 
aw Ptprdaee” p37 οἷ orn pati fed fiw 
ἢ ETON gt αὐ aU 31 eriey get 
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DIPLOMA.—A.D. 194 


(---αὐτον xporov αποδοθεισίι)ν μοι δυσιν | —etTe ἐπ ἐμοῦ yatw ιουλιω αὑτιοχω | 
-π--ιουλίω πολεμωνι Tw ποντοῦ ανδρασι | ---παση σπουδὴ και φιλανθρωπια 
χρησαιν | --ἰεπῖι Tw eum οὐνόματι τιθεμενους va av | —tpas μὲν τῆς 
προς avtovs εὐυχαριστιας | —tyv πρὸς ἐμαῦτον μεν evroray me | ---εγνωρισα 
μαλλον ἡ εθαυμασα Oz rots] | —roe σαν διογενης μικκαλου αττιοχεὺς | —vs 
γένομενος ov eyw Kat τῆς ρωμαιων | —wy αξιον ἡγησαμην εἰναι σανδογενηΐς) | 


Ἴ 


-ἰαἰντιοχεὺυς ἐρρωσθε) 
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No. 32 


It may be assumed that the writer of this document was the secretary 
of the club. Being more formal than the preceding example, the letters 
are less cursive and follow the older patterns. But the general looseness 
of the structure of the writing is obvious and marks the tendency of the 
handwritings of the period. 


To illustrate the cursive of the third century three examples are 
produced. The first two, written in the third decade, are of a fine and 
unusual type of the well-trained clerical hand. They are, in fact, formed 
upon the model of the calligraphic writing which was practised at this 
time in the chancery of the Prefect of Egypt, as it appears in a papyrus, 
now in Berlin, containing an official notification from the prefect to 
a strategus of the completion of a convict’s term of punishment and his 
consequent discharge; A.D. 209.1 

The first facsimile is from an official return by representatives of the 
five tribes of the priests of Socnopaei-nesus for purposes of taxation, 
in the fourth year of Elagabalus, associating with him Severus Alex- 
ander = A.D. 221 (Brit. Mus., Pap. cecliii; Cat. Gk. Pap. 1. 112, pl. 84; 
Pal. Soc. ii. 186). 

No. 33 


The writing is of a particularly careful and formal character ; the 
letters upright and in many instances stilted, while others are written on 
a reduced scale and placed high in the line of writing. This stilting 
and variety in the scale of the letters are characteristic of the chancery 
hand, as displayed in the document referred to above. 

The second is taken from a deed of sale of a share in a house in the 
western quarter of the fort at Hermopolis; Δ. Ὁ. 226-7 (Brit. Mus., 
Pap. 1158; (αἴ. α΄». Pap esis 151, Ρ]. 60). 


No. 34: 


If anything, this exainple, while written in the same style, is even 
more fluent than the preceding one; and the delicate touch is admirable. 
Both examples show that, while the cursive of the Roman period had 
been growing in looseness of structure, it was still possible to obtain 
a calligraphie perfection even in ordinary documents. This, however, 
would not affect the general law of change in the shapes of the letters, 
as will be shown presently when the cursive alphabet at different 
periods is reviewed. 


1 See the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1910, p. 710, in which a facsimile 
of this interesting document is given. Cf. also Brit. Mus. Pap. cecxlv, of a.p. 193, and 
Pap. 1164, of a.p. 212—Cat. Gk. Pap. ii, pl. 94; iii, pl. 47. 


FacsImILe No. 33 Lyall 


TAXATION RETURM— A.D. 221 


(—apowoirov ἠρακλειδου peptdos | ---ἶστ orontews pntpos θαησεως Kat wpou 
apa | —pos τανεφρεμμεως και στοτοητεως | —ros των y iepewy ὃ φυλης Kat 
atoton | —ros μητρος στοτοητεως καὶ Taxvoews | —pHTpos τααρπαγαθης των 
δυο ἱερεων | —rte ἱερέων πενταφυλιας σοκνοίΐπαιου @'eov | ---πίαιιος θεοῦ 
μεέγιστου και ἱερίου χαϊριτησιου | ---ἰσιΐδος repoponovs και των συϊνναωὶν θεων | 
—[oox νοπαιου τησου κατέχω ρισαμεν ypjapnv | ---ἰπροκειμενοῦυ iepov Tov 
εὐεστωτος 5S των | —alupnAtov avtwrwov ev σεβους] ευτυχους και | ---- αλεξαν- 
dpo'v καισαρος σεβαστωΐν͵ 


[6,8 7 μέσορη λ΄.) 
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FACSIMILE No, 34 
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(—s ἀαπηλιωτοῦυ ὡς L νὴ μάκρος πύυκτὴῆς | —pwpw των avtwr γονεων avaypa- 
φομε | --ἰκῖαι ανηκοντων παντῶν ev ἐρμουπολει ἐπ ἀαμφοδου | ---πεδων vorov 
δημόσια pupn δι ης εἰσοδος | --- σἹυμπεφωνημενην τιμὴν ἀργυριου dpaxpas | —v 
καὶ τοὺς παρ αὕτου τὴν τοῦ πεπραμένου ws pot | —v'vy ἐπὶ τον αἀπαντα 
Χρονον τῆς βεβαιωσεως | ---τοὺς παρ αὐτου περι μηδενος τησδε της TpaceEus | 
--ένω ἢ τοις παρ αὐτοῦ τα τε βλαβη και δαπανηματα | ---γενεσθαι ἐπερωτηθεις 
wpodoynoa L >) 
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FACSIMILE No. 35 


MILITARY ACCOUNTS.—A. Ὁ. 295 


(αυρηλιος σωτὴρ σαραπίωνος BovA(evtys) παρειληφα | ws προκειται avpynAtos 

σωτὴρ σαθοθρακος | βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα avpydtos avpos φιλαδελφου | 

βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα αυρηλιος σαραπιων σαραπιωνος | βουλ(ευτης) παρειληφα 
Τοις ὑπὸ evBapi πρεποσιτον λι(τραι) 

της O€ φρουμαριας esti αντιγρα(φον) των ὑπὸ ἐνβαριν πρεποσιτον σαρματη | 

εἐπιμελητη ο(ξυρυγχιτου) ἐσχον παρα σοὺ κοφινοὺυς | dexa δυο εκ λίιτρων 


τεσαρακοντα) 
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The last example of the third century comes from some official 
accounts of supplies to the troops; Α. Ὁ. 295 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 748 ; 
Cut. Gk, Pap. iii, pl. 63). 

No. 35 


This is a good fluent hand of the official type. The character is 
still Roman, the date of the document almost coinciding with that of 
Diocletian’s redistribution of the empire. 

Here, then, we come to the end of the second period of Greek 
cursive writing, as found in the papyri of Egypt. Casting our eyes 
again over the series of facsimiles with which we have attempted to 
illustrate the changes through which that handwriting passed, it is not 
difficult to appreciate how great those changes have been, starting from 
the stiff unbending script of the early Ptolemies and ending in the 
flexible and fluent Roman script of the close of the third century. 


In the Byzantine period the succession of facsimiles is less abundant ; 
we have to be content to select such examples as are typical and instrue- 
tive for our immediate purpose, and they are not numerous. But they 
will suffice to give a general idea of the leading characteristics of the 
Byzantine type of hand. We pass from the round and flexible writing 
of the Roman period, and find a script of an exaggerated and artificial 
character, but of the greatest interest as developing those long-limbed 
forms of letters from which was to be evolved the minuscule book- 
hand of the middle ages. 

The first example 15 most typical: a class of writing which appears 
to have been a common one at the time. It is part of a letter from 
Flavius Macarius, chief officer of finance, to Flavius Abinnaeus, ‘ prae- 
fectus castrorum’ of Dionysias, informing him that Flavius Felicissimus, 
the ‘dux’, has authorized him to requisition the services of soldiers to 
assist in levying imperial revenues; about Α. Ὁ. 350 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 
eexxxiv; (al. Soesiis 185): 

No. 36 


An untidy, straggling hand; the letters varying in shape and size; 
and the lines of writing wavering from the true horizontal level. And 
yet the general large scale and the uprightness and lateral compression 
of the letters lend to the writing a certain appearance of regularity. 
Notice should be taken of the tall delta, shaped like a modern Roman d, 
and of the tendency in mw to drop the first limb vertically below the 
line, as marking a step in the evolution of minuscule forms. 


The scarcity of papyri of the fifth century has already been noticed. 
The following facsimile is but a rough example; yet it carries on the 
tradition of the Byzantine hand in the particulars noted above. The 
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papyrus is a portion of a receipt from Aurelius Alypius, of the village 
of Kerkethoeris in the Fayam, to Aurelia Enkia, daughter of Pekysis, 
in the eleventh indiction: year, in the consulship of Flavius Cyrus 
=A. ἢ. 441 (Berlin, P. 7452; New Pal. Soc. 23.4). 


No. 37 


Again an exaggerated upright style of writing; with a certain 
strength, notwithstanding. Extravagant forms of letters are con- 
spicuous, as in epsilon and sigma with oblique head-strokes, and large 
theta and kappa. The d-shaped delta and the incipient minuscule mu 
also appear. 


The same upright style continued to prevail in the sixth century, 
of which we give two examples, one from the middle, the other from 
the end, of the century. The first is an acknowledgement from Aurelius 
Nepheras, son of Isaac, to Flavius Apion, στρατηλάτης and πάγαρχος of 
Arsinoé and Theodosiopolis in the Fayaim, of the acceptance of a lease 
of certain rooms in the street Psappallius in Arsinoé, in the fourth 
indiction year after the consulship of Flavius Basilius=. Ὁ. 556 (Berlin, 
P2508; Vew ΓΙ ain 


No. 88 


This is an irregular hand of the same upright type of the Byzantine 
period. During the century elapsed since the date of the preceding 
example, further progress has been made in the evolution of minuscule 
forms. In addition to the d-shaped delta and the p-shaped mu, here 
is present also the h-shaped eta. The exaggeration of other letters is 
also characteristic. The date-clause written at the top of the deed, in 
a straggling sloping cursive, in its general aspect recalls the contem- 
porary Latin cursive writing as seen in the Ravenna deeds. Such 
a resemblance would naturally be expected. 

The example of the close of the sixth century is from a contract for 
lease of a farm from Phoebammon, ‘ tabularius’ of Arsinoé, to Aurelius 
John and Aurelius Castous, farmers; A.D. 595 (Brit. Mus., Pap. exii. 
ACG Gk. lay i 208. ea. Soc, ne lee) 


No. 39 


The writing of this deed is of a good, regular, upright type, executed 
with expert facility. The very great advance in the formation of 
minuscule letters here exhibited is very striking: alpha, delta, eta, theta, 
kappa, mu, «i, may be especially cited as almost fully developed letters 
of the minuscule alphabet. The thin sloping cursive of the date-clause 
again recalls the Latin cursive of the time. 
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Facsimite ΝΟ, 37 


RECEIPT.—A. ἢ. 441 


᾿ς (υπατια pd. κυίρου του λαμπροΐτατου αθυρ ig της ἐνδεκατὴς | LVOLKTLWVOS αὐὔρη- 
Atos αλυπίος | vios vedepa συμμαχος απο κωμῆς | κερκεθωηρεοΐς] αυρηλια εἐνκια | 
θυγατηρ πεκυσιου χερίει») ομολογω εσὶ) 


1184 N 
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AGREEMENT FOR LEASE.—aA. Ὁ. 556 


(+ pera την υπατιαν φλ. βασιλιον | Tov λαμπρ(οτατουὶ παὺυνι vO: τελί(ει) ὃ υυζδι- 
KTL@los) ἐπ ἱαρσινοης] 

Pr. απιωνι tw ενδοξζοτατω στρατηλατὴ [Kat] | παγαρχω τῆς αρσινοιτων Kat 
θεοδοσιἰουπολιτων αὐυρηλιος νεφερας vios ἴσακ | συμμαχος ato τῆς αὑτῆς πίολεως 
απ] ἀμῴου ψαππαλλιου χί(αιρειν) οἴμολογω με] | μισθωσθαι παρα τῆς υμετερας 
ἐνδοξοτητος απὸ των ὑπαρχοντων αὐτὴ δια φοιϊβαμμωνος τοῦ εὐλαβεστατου 
διακονου | em τησδε της πόλεως καὶ τοῦ αὑτοῦ αμῴφοδου ψαππαλλιου εν οικια 
ανεωγμενὴ εἰς | λιβα εν τω αιθριω κελλιον εν ανεωγίμενον εἰς βορρα και ev τω 


δωματι καϊλυβης ἀανεωγμενὴν εἰς λιβα μετα Tar) 
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To illustrate the writing of the early part of the seventh century 
a facsimile is given from a lease of land at Thynis near Hermopolis, the 
parties to which are Christians bearmg Jewish names; ἃ. Ὁ. 633 (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. 1012; Cat. Gh. Pap. m1. 205; ΠΣ 


No. 40 


This example of the still prevailmg upright cursive type, although 
roughly written, carries forward the developement of the minuscule 
alphabet; there being in this instance less linking and connexion 
between the letters than is usual in cursive writing, their individual 
formation can be more clearly traced. It will be seen that most of 
them are in a shape which with a little more calligraphic finish would 
bring them very close to the literary minuscule; and little more than 
half a century sufficed to span the narrow space now dividing the two 
classes of handwriting, as will appear from the next facsimile. 

This is taken from a roll of accounts of the pay and allowances of 
the governor (σύμβουλος) of Egypt under the Arab administration and 
his subordinates, including muawdli (freed-men), attendants, and slaves 
(among the papyri from the ancient Aphroditopolis, found in 1901); 
the date lying between α. Ὁ. 700 and 705 (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1448; Cat. 
Gk. Pup. iv. 389 ew Pal. sec. 152). 


No. 41 


This document written, there can be no doubt, in the best form of 
the official hand of the time is of the highest palaeographical value. 
It is also interesting as one of a group of papyri illustrating the 
continuance of the official use of the Greek language in Egypt for the 
better part of a century after the date of the Arab conquest of the 
country. The minuscule hand is here complete; and this example, being 
written with such calligraphic effect, demonstrates most clearly the 
connexion between the cursive writing of the papyri and the literary 
minuscule of the vellum codices. 

To bring this section to a close, a reduced facsimile is given of a 
portion of a fragmentary papyrus, the text of which seems to be a public 
notice respecting certain fugitives; probably of the first half of the 
eighth century (Brit. Mus., Pap. xxxii; Cat. Gk. Pap. i. 2380; Journ. 
Hellenic Studies, xxviii). 


No. 42 


This extremely handsome official writing, it will be seen, is of the 
same type as the foregoing example from the Aphrodito collection, but 
written on a larger scale and with bolder sweeps of the pen. It is the 
only specimen of its kind in the British Museum collections. Any 
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FacstmuILE No. 40 


LEASH ΑΝ 605 


(+ εν οὐόματι τῆς aytas Kat Cworo tov’ | Kat ομοουσιου τριαδος πατρο ς΄ | Kat 
viov Kat aytov arevpatos | βασιλειας των θειοτατων | Kat γαληνοτατων Kat 
2 « ἢ 
θεοσίτεφων ἡμων δεσποτων φλαυΐων'  ἡρακλειου και ἡρακλείου | veov κωνσταν- 
Tov τῶν | αἰωνίων avyovoTwy avroxpatopwr’ | kar μεγίστων evepyetwr | ετοὺυς 
εἰκοστοῦ τριτου θωθ | dexarn εβδομης 6° + | + αὐρηλιω δανιηλιω γεωργω | 
[4 
᾿ς vw τοῦ μακαριτοῦ χριστοδωρ ov’ | απο της ερμῦ -Ὁ πα avpnAtov ιωσὴ φιου' | υἱοῦ 


ee ee 


mavdou εκ untpos | μαρθας yewpyov απο τὴς) 
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Pusiie Αι τὴ: 


(κορα(σιοις) Tov avrov ουσι παρα δαια παι(δος) Tov avr(ov) 

γεωργιω εὐυνούκω (και) εταιρ(οις) παλλικ(αριοις) Tov αὐτ(ου) 

ανδ(ρα)π(οδοις) του συμβουλου amo νιγρα(ς) over ex(s) τίην) ουσι(αν) av(rov) 
κίατ)ελ τς 

μετφαρ μαυλε(ι) του συμϑβουλου 

σελημ σικεαστης μαυλε(ι) ομμου ασεμ (Kat) εταιρ(οις) 

σελημ μαυλε(ι) ομμου aces συ(ν") φαμ(η)λῴιοις) 

μουαθιπ ραπτὴ μαυλεί(ι) ομμοῦυ ace (και) κορα(σιω) a (και) παλικ(αριω) a οντ() 
παρα avt(ov) 

γεμηλ υἱ(ω) ουσζανα μαυλεί(ι) του συμβουί(λου) συ(ν) φαμ(η)λί(ιοις) 

παλικ(αριω) a του συμ,βου(λου) οὐτίι) παρα σαφουαν μαυλείως) Tov avr(ov)) 
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documents written on this scale would probably have been more liable 
to destruction, whether voluntary or accidental, than those of ordinary 
dimensions. Hence it is to be feared that few specimens of this large 
hand will ever be recovered. 

Of the same type of writing. but of later date, is the fragmentary 
papyrus in the Archives Nationales, Paris. inscribed with an imperial 
letter addressed. it is now thought, by an Emperor of the East to Louis 
le Débonnaire, between 824 and 839; but formerly attributed to the 
year 756.) 


In the accompanying Table of Alphabets the student will follow 
the course of developement and change in the several letters of Greek 
Cursive writing; and, in the first place, he will learn to appreciate 
the danger of assuming that a particular form of a letter belongs to 
a fixed or limited period. The not infrequent survival or recurrence of 
old forms warns us to proceed with caution, especially as there are still 
existing many gaps in the chronological sequence of our material. On 
the other hand, the birth and early growth of particular forms can be 
usually traced, and the use of any one such form may assist us in 
placing an anterior limit to the date of the document in which it is 
found. Thus, the occurrence of the c-shaped epst/on (@) might confirm 
an opinion that the document was not earlier than the first century 8. c.; 
but, at the same time, the occurrence of the old normal form would be 
no criterion of age, as that form keeps reappearing in all times. So, 
too, the down-curved sigma grows up in the first century; yet the old 
norma] form continued in common use for centuries later. The character 
of the writing, however, distinctly changes with the lapse of time; 
and, though particular letters may be archaic in shape, the true age 
of the text, judged by its general appearance, can usually be fixed with 
fair accuracy. The natural tendency to slackness and flourishing as 
time advances is sufficiently apparent to the eye as it passes along the 
lines of letters in the Table; still more so if it passes over a series of 
documents, in which the juxtaposition of the letters and the links which 
connect them are so many aids to forming a judgement. 

Viewed as representative of three periods, Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine, the series of letters are fairly distinguishable and capable of 
being grouped. Those of the Ptolemaic period stand quite apart in 
their simpler forms from those of the Roman period; and this distinc- 
tion is made more striking by the paucity of papyri to represent the 
first century B.c. The letters of the Roman period blend more gradually 
into those of the Byzantine period; but taken in their entirety the 


1 Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. xiv, xv; H. Omont in Revue Archéologique, xix 
(1892), 384. See above. p. 26. 
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Gourished alphabets of the late oemrazes allord a eatieent eentman τὶ 
the less untranomelled lemers of the Koran 
Certain letiers are seen to change im form im 
degree during the eleven hundred years coversi Oy we Tate seme are 
batters which ars not very f ireqe ently aed. here are ΕΞ 2+ de a 
very readily comect with following letters. Sod pet wow far the tendency 
of a cursive writer ia link wagether his letters combed d 
which world no naturally lemd chemmelwee te the pees 5b = 
even some of the earlicet form. For example, the earuseemal porizcmtal 
position of the last ἫΝ" at albhea or demida wae Tee te τῖξ eee 


with 4 fillowing |eteer. the jenctaon being footed im the mpper evel 
} απ ΐ 


of the lime of wring aml the O-RING of the lower right-ham’ amgle 
@ ddia ami the lifting of the mght-haed πετοῦσε imu a meare or lese 
elevated position was owing w the same cause. To the same tendency 
are dne the artificial links which a ppear avachel so early τι 


Ἵ 
as <tn, wu, wu, ρὲ, and. in ἐἰ less ein app wed ofa. aml mm the ose 


ΤΗ 


οὐ taw this Linkine may have decide] the olternor shape of the letter 
(as ἃ cursive), having ime eross-bar extemdimg also a0 the meha of the 


wertical |as im ite normal form! instead of being emt emly ὃ: the lett 
as seen in the earliest examples im the Tate. 

How seom certain leters in thetr meet cursive forme ment become 
eo alike thas they might be mistaken for each mer &® Wescrsed br 
the preter clase resemblance between the early eomvex carved forms of 
Mu and pi: amd, agaim, there is wery Intle digeremee between the 
ἀξαῖτ νι axl the [ραν with bevizomtal imal aroke Cath 
Similarives maturally inercasod a: the lowers. im course ΠΑ time aasummed 
more flexible shapes. The cshapel carsive feoa amd the ¢-shapet 
cursive kapya are mearly idemtical : and the w-shaped forms of che same 
two leers are very similar. 3% and » Tewise tear ὦ close resem- 
bance to cach other im more than ome of their forms. and the z-shapel 


tau and the long gaevma and the long epulon are τοῦς, malize. 


Ἀττι —The capital frm of ὦ lecdut writeen quickly falls naoraliy 
int the uncial shape. im which the cross-tar bernemes am oblagme stress 


- 


Starting from the base of the Girt lamb: from the first there war a 
matural eGert τὸ nvund of the lower beft-hawt amgle, aitimacedy kadime 
τὸ much variety of form. Te throw away the feet limb amd leave the 
letter as 8 mere acute angle or weds was even m the earliest stages 
a materal seep for the quick writer w take. and perhage there EG De 
better example to prove the very great age of cursive (Greek wre 
than this form of the letter, which is found im eeneral mse im te therl 
Gentury 5c. amd was also employed thoach appereeciy less eommenir 
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in the following century. Quite early, too, the letter developed other 
forms which became common in the following centuries, particularly 
the angular 4 The round letter looped at the top became a favourite 
from the third century onwards; and from the fifth century the open 
u-shaped letter is frequent and is often written on a small scale high in 
the line, in combination. 

Brta.—The history of beta is the history of a strugele between 
a capital form and a cursive form, although it is somewhat difficult to 
understand why, when once the latter had become established, the older 
shape, which nearly always appears as a rather clumsy and ungainly 
letter, should not have been discontinued. In the third and second 
centuries B.c., by the side of the normal capital, a small cursive letter 
appears, either somewhat in the shape of the letter n, produced by 
slurring the bows and leaving the base open, or in a cognate form 
with the base closed and usually drawn to a point. Then, in the first 
century B.c., by reversed action of formation, another shape also appears, 
something like the letter v ; and this by the addition of a link becomes the 
u-shaped letter, which eventually was to be the most generally employed 
form and was to lead on to the similar minuscule letter of the vellum 
book-hand. But it must not be forgotten that the normal capital form 
was also employed throughout the papyrus period, growing more and 
more ill-formed and straggling from the third century onwards. 

GamMa.—It is remarkable that this letter retained its right-angled 
normal capital shape and was employed without an alternative for so 
many centuries. It was not until the first century that it began to 
show a cursive tendency by arching the horizontal; and it seems that 
it was only in the fifth century that the long y had fully established 
itself, and even then only to be accompanied to the end by the normal 
form, though in a diminishing degree. 

DELTA.—Although the normal triangular form of this letter was 
a lasting one, there was, from the first, a constant endeavour to round 
off the angles, a process which influenced the more cursive forms. There 
was also the tendency, already noticed, to open the lower angle on the 
right and to lift the right-hand stroke in order to link it to the following 
letter. Even among the earliest examples also is seen the incipient 
growth of the right-hand stroke above the apex, which, ever increasing 
in length, produces in the Byzantine period the exaggerated form of the 
letter resembling a Roman d and the other cognate forms with long 
oblique stroke, single or bent double; whence was evolved the minuscule 
of the vellum book-hand. 

Epstton.—That this letter, more frequently used than any other in 
the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to many changes was only 
to be expected. The most radical alteration of its shape, from the 
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normal semicircle with the cross-bar to the broken ὁ in which the eross- 
bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen along with other cursive 
forms in the first century B.c.; and from this date the cursive forms 
gradually prevailed over the normal letter, which however was never 
extinguished. 

ZETA.—The normal Z-letter lasted throughout the papyrus period. 
From the first century B.c. a more cursive form, rounding the two 
angles and resembling a roughly written numeral 2, was also employed 
down at least to the fourth century; from that date the Z began to 
develope a tail, and in the later centuries the tailed letter prevailed. 

Era.—F rom the first this letter has the form of a truncated Roman ἢ, 
provided more or less with a horizontal link attached to the shoulder, 
which lasted in a fairly primitive shape down to the second century A.D. 
In the second century B.c. we find also instances of the same general 
form with the vertical produced below the line. The S-shaped cursive 
letter, in which the first lhmb and the horizontal of the normal capital 
are slurred and become a shallow concave curve which is attached to 
the final descending stroke usually turned in at the base, is found in an 
incipient stage even in the second, and in a fairly developed form before 
the close of the first, century B.c.; and it is not uncommon in the first and 
second centuries A.D.,and survived into the third century. From the 
first century the truncated h with a loop at the shoulder, which had 
been growing up in the preceding century and which can be traced even 
in the second century B.c., prevails. In the fourth century there is a later 
developement like a complete Roman ἢ, with the vertical at full length ; 
from which the similar minuscule book-hand letter was moulded. In the 
Byzantine period the letter often appears in the shape of a Roman n. 

THETA.—The normal @ is found at all periods in the papyri. Even 
in the third century B. c. there are also instances of the looped letter, which 
became common in the first century B.c.; and the two forms then run 
together to the end. In size, the letter is small in the early centuries ; 
in the first century it tends to range with other letters; in the later 
centuries it is sometimes exaggerated. 

Iora.—There is little variety in this letter, such as there is being 
chiefly due to the length of the stem. In the early centuries this is 
never inordinate; but from the fourth century it tends to exaggeration. 
In the third and second centuries Β. σι the letter is frequently thickened 
or clubbed or hooked at the head, on the right, as well as on the left; 
later, any such clubbing or hooking, when it occurs, is on the left side. 

kappa.—This letter follows very much the course of betu, the normal 
form being an awkward letter to write neatly but, like the other, 
persisting to the end, and straggling in the Byzantine period. In the 
early centuries it is often provided with a link from the top of the 
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upper oblique limb. As early as the second century B.c. the u-shaped 
cursive appears and becomes common by the first century A. D., continuing 
onwards through the succeeding centuries. In the second century it 
often takes the form of av. Both these forms resemble lke develope- 
ments of the cursive betw; but the u-shaped kappa is usually distin- 
guished from the u-shaped beta by a shgeht lengthening of the first 
Thaw) This lengthening tends to increase until, by the sixth century, 
there is produced a tall letter, somewhat sonoma a Roman h. 

Lamppa.—This letter is subject to little change. In the third 
century B.C., like other letters at that period, it is often written in a very 
wide angle, almost approaching a convex curve; but thenceforward it 
is usually in normal shape and restrained, but always showing a growing 
tendeney to thrust the second limb above the apex. In the fourth 
century it is inclined to run large; and by the sixth century it grows 
into a straggling letter, produced below the line and ending in a sweeping 
stroke. From the sixth century also dates the form having the first 
stroke descending below the line, from which the vellum minuscule is 
derived. 

Mv.—The normal capital shape of this letter is, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., made wide and shallow, the central angle being almost flattened ; 
in a still more cursive form it is represented by a convex curve very 
similar to the like form of pi. In the next century it becomes less 
shallow and recovers more of its angular formation. In this early 
period linking by means of a horizontal stroke attached to the right 
shoulder is not uncommon. From the first century B.c. onwards the 
normal form obtains, but as time proceeds there is a growing tendency 
to deepen the central angle into a curve and to lengthen the first limb, 
so that by the fifth century the form μ is fairly established. In the 
later centuries an ugly sprawling cursive form of the capital is also 
employed. 

Nu.—The normal capital form of nw survives throughout the papyrus 
period, gradually, however, receding before the advance of more cursive 
forms. It is subject to linking, by means of a horizontal stroke attached 
to the right limb, down to the second century at least. The form of 
the letter, common in the third century B.c., which throws the last limb 
high above the line of writing, survives chiefly as a final letter, and can 
be traced, subject to variations, down to the end. In it we see the origin 
of the minuscule of the vellum book-hand. The cursive form of the 
letter, constructed by drawing the middle stroke almost in a horizontal, 
or waved horizontal, line from the top of the left vertical to the top of 
the right vertical and connecting therewith in a small loop (resembling 
one cursive form of ρὲ), is found as early as the first century B.c. and 
becomes common down to the fourth century. A still more cursive 
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developement, fashioned like a Roman n, also dates back to the first 
century, and is in frequent use in the Byzantine period. 

X1.—The three-stroke letter, made, with rare exceptions, by three 
separate strokes of the pen, is the normal form from the third to the first 
century B.c. At the same time there is existent, though less frequently 
employed, a cognate three-stroke form made continuously without lifting 
the pen; and this form is found recurring at later dates in the less- 
cursively written papyri. But in the course of the first century B.c. and 
down to the third century A.p. the ordinary form takes the shape of a 
long-tailed z, the tail usually ending in a curve to the right. From the 
fourth century onwards this tailed letter becomes straggling and exag- 
gerated, and in certain phases runs perilously near in appearance to the 
long-tailed zeta. 

OMIKRON.—Little need be said regarding this letter. It is normally 
small in the early periods; but from the first century A.D. onwards it 
is subject occasionally to enlargement. When written very cursively it 
soinetimes takes the form of a loop. 

Pr.—The normal capital form of this letter is employed throughout 
the papyrus period, but more constantly in the earlier centuries, when the 
archaic type sometimes appears, having the second vertical shortened, and 
when the letter is frequently provided with a horizontal link attached to 
the right shoulder. In the third century B.c. the letter also takes a wide 
and shallow formation; a cursive form resembling a wide n also appears, 
as well as a further developement in shape of a convex curve, similar to 
the like form of mu. From the second century B.c. onwards the n-form, 
and a variety of the same (resembling a modern Roman w), created 
by adding an up-stroke link, are constant. The letter formed like an 
omega, ὦ, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, appears in the eighth 
century ; and afterwards as a minuscule in the vellum period. 

Ruo.—This letter is subject to no particular changes. The stem is 
normally straight, but occasionally curved. The bow is usually small; 
but in the late centuries it tends sometimes to enlargement. 

Siama.—The normal uncial letter, C, and the same with a flattened 
head are constant throughout the papyrus period. During the first 
century, and in the second and third centuries in particular, the head of the 
C is often drawn downwards, especially as a final letter. A cursive form, 
Y,is not uncommon from the first century onwards. The round minuscule 
o has its prototype in a cursive form in which the curve is continued 
almost to a complete circle, and then finishes in a horizontal link-stroke 
σ᾽; this can be traced back to the first century B.c. and reappears at 
intervals, becoming common in the eighth century, when it also assumes 
the exact minuscule shape. 

Tau.—By the more normal construction of this letter the left portion 
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of the cross-bar and the vertical are written, by one action of the pen, as 
a right angle, and the right half of the cross-bar is added separately, 
serving also asa link. In the third and, to some extent, in the second 
centuries B.c. the cursive form, without extension of the cross-bar on the 
right, is common. The above normal form led on to the letter with the 
cross-bar made in one stroke (in fact the old capital revived), but it also 
led to the y- and v-shaped cursives, the elementary forms of which can 
be traced back to the earliest times, and which came into common use 
from the first century B.c. In the later Byzantine period the long 
ganma-form is much exaggerated. 

Upsiton.—Besides the normal Y, which was persistent, this letter 
also took, from the first, the form of a concave curve ending in a vertical 
main-stroke, but from the beginning showing tendency to curve the 
main-stroke upwards to the right and hence soon developing the form %, 
which persisted. In addition, other cursive forms grew up, as V and V. 
In the Byzantine period the usual tendency to exaggerate is restrained 
in regard to this letter, which is then, on the contrary, frequently 
written on a smal] scale, sometimes as a mere curve above the line. 

Pu1.—There are two forms of this letter: the one, in which the 
circle and the vertical are distinct ; the other, in which they are combined. 
In a variety of the first, found in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, the 
circle takes the shape of a chain-link 0. In the early period the circle is 
normally small; from the first century its size varies; in the Byzantine 
period it tends to exaggeration. In the case of the combined form, in the 
earlier periods the vertical falls on the right, outside the circle ; in the 
Byzantine period, it traverses it. 

Cui.—This letter remained almost unchanged in formation; only 
varying occasionally in size. In the early period it was sometimes fur- 
nished with a horizontal link attached to the top of the right-hand limb. 

Ps1.—This, too, the most rarely used letter of the alphabet, shows 
little variety. In the earlier period, the transverse bar is usually bent in 
a curve or in a v-shape; occasionally it is straight. From the first 
century the straight bar is prevalent. 

OmeEGaA.—Although the uncial ὦ was already developed, the common 
cursive form of the letter, in the third century B.c., Was in an incom- 
plete stage, in which the transition from the capital Q can be but faintly 
traced. It is generally shallow, and is frequently clipped, that is, 
the second bow is not completed and has the appearance of having been 
cut short. This clipped letter was practically discontinued in the fol- 
lowing centuries, although occasional instances occur. The normal 
also appears at times with the addition of a linking curve, like the 
linking curve in our modern cursive 2. 
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Having now had before us the Tables of the Literary and of the 
Cursive Alphabets of Greek papyri, we may attempt to compare them 
and endeavour to ascertain to what degree the literary hand was, in the 
course of time, modified by the current writing. 

If we run our eyes along the lines of the Literary ᾿ς it 15 
at once apparent how little chan the majority of the letters underwent 
in their structural forms. Generally the features of the parent capitals 
remained prominent from beginning to end; and resistance to the aggres- 
sion of the looser, cursive forms was suecessful. But the career of a 
certain number was less constant, and in their varieties we find our 
opportunity." 

The literary Alpha, at first modelled directly on the capital, and then 
adopting the simpler uncial shape, was in both of these forms an angular 
letter. It was not till the Roman period, practically in the first century 
of our era, that the lower angle was rounded off and that this new 
modification took its position as a literary letter. But in cursive alpha- 
bets rounded forms of the letter appear in constant use even in the third 
century B.c. Hence it seems that some two centuries and a half elapsed 
before the cursive penetrated the literary ranks in respect to this letter, 

The literary /'pst/on in nearly the whole course of its career was the 
round uncial. But in the third century B.c. we see it wavering between 
that form and the older square capital; and the latter form appears to 
have been constant, or nearly so, in the fourth century B.c. On the 
other hand, the early cursive letter, as far back as we can reach, may be 
said to be uniformly of the uncial type (an occasional slight squareness, 
as we think, being accidental and not representative of the square 
capital). Cursive writing of the fourth century B.c. will probably show 
the epstlon even then in the uncial form. 

The literary Zeta down to the second century B.c. was an archaic 
letter, built up with three separate strokes. Only in the course of that 
century does it appear to have assumed the simpler and more easily 
written Z-form of three continuous strokes. But the latter form was in 
full use in cursive alphabets of the third century B.c.; and we may 
forecast its existence also in cursive writing of the preceding century. 

The literary “tu follows more or less the model of the parent capital 
down to the second century B.c. In the following century a letter of 
looser structure shows itself, which became common from the _ first 
century A.D.: a truncated h with loop at the shoulder. This form 
appears as a cursive letter in the first, and to some extent even in the 


1 The four colurnns of letters in the Table of Literary Alphabets, representing the 
four hands employed in the papyrus of the Constitution of Athens, of about a.p. 90, must be 
disregarded in this scrutiny, all being more or less cursive. 

One 
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second, century B.c. In this instance the influence of the cursive on the 
literary hand was operative after a comparatively short interval. 

In the literary J/u the model of the parent capital was followed 
pretty consistently down to the first century, from which period the central 
angle tends to take the form of a deep curve. In the cursive letter we 
have a similar developement at the same period. 

The literary 2 retains the old form composed of three separate 
strokes (occasionally modified in two strokes) down to the period of the 
first century B.c. After that date the letter formed by one action, 
without lifting the pen, comes into general use in literary papyri. In 
cursive alphabets we find the latter form employed in the first and 
second, and even, rarely, in the third, century B.c. It seems then the 
lapse of two centuries at least was needed for the cursive letter to be 
established in the literary hand. 

The literary Stgiia appears in the fourth century B.c. in two forms: 
viz. the older four-stroke capital, and the round C-shaped uncial which 
subsequently prevailed. The older form had already dropped out of 
cursive alphabets of the third century B.c., and at that time it had 
probably ceased to be employed cursively for a considerable period. 
The practice of drawing downwards the head of the C-letter seems to 
have come into vogue from the first century, in both literary and 
cursive hands. 

The literary Upsilon (if we except those examples of the fourth century 
B.c. which are not of the purely literary type, and in which the letter 
shows cursive elements) appears to have been consistently of the normal 
capital type down to the first century, when more cursive forms began to 
encroach. But those forms are already conspicuous in cursive alphabets 
in the third century B.c. This letter, then, affords a further instance of 
the conservatism of the literary hand and of the resistance of which it 
was capable against the inroads of the cursive. 

The literary Omega which, after entering on the third century Β, 6. 
and subsequently, adopted the uncial form, still retained, in the fourth 
century B.c., recognizable traces of the features of the parent capital Q. 
In the earliest cursive alphabets, in which the clipped letter predomi- 
nates, these traces have nearly vanished. When once the uncial W had 
been evolved, it prevailed in both the literary and cursive hands with 
little variation. An exceptional variety is the shallow letter used in 
the Bacchylides and in the Harris Homer; which is also found in literary 
papyri of the third century. 


In the course of the above remarks it will have been observed that 
several of the admissions of cursive forms into the literary script are 
practically contemporaneous with the assumption of the administration 
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of Egypt by the Romans. This is not surprising; for the radical changes 
effected in the general character of both the literary and the cursive 
hands at the time of that political event have already been demonstrated ; 
and the general stimulus would be accountable for the accelerated 
adoption, into the literary ranks, of forms which, under more normal 
conditions, might have had to wait for a longer period before gaining 
admission. In the absence of such adventitious influences, it would seem 
that the normal intervai between the rise of a cursive form and its 
ultimate recognition as a literary letter might extend to about a couple 
of centuries. 


CHP ln <7 
GREEK PALAEKOGRAPHY (continwed) 


The Uncial Book-hand in Vellum Codices 


THE chapter in which the developement of the Literary hand or Book- 
hand in papyri has been described will have prepared the student for 
the further examination of literary Greek writing at the period when, 
about the fourth century, the vellum codex had established itself as the 
recognized vehicle for the dissemination of literature by superseding the 
ancient vehicle, the papyrus roll. 

In that chapter certain papyri were referred to, the writing of which 
bears, in a greater or less degree, direct relation to the uncial writing in 
early vellum codices, which it is now proposed to discuss. First there 
was a deed (Faes. 16) of A.D. 88, written in characters which demonstrate 
the existence, as early as the first century, of a style of hand which 
was the forerunner of the vellum uncial script. A nearer approach to 
the calligraphie style, distinguished by a contrast of light and heavy 
strokes, of the vellum period, was exhibited in the Bankes Homer 
(Facs. 17) of the second century. But there are more than one point 
of contact between the two classes of writing; and there was also cited 
another important MS., the Hawara Homer (Facs. 18), also of the 
second century, which brings us to the very frontier separating the two 
kingdoms of papyrus and of vellum, resembling as it does in the scale 
and structure of its letters, not in the calligraphic quality just mentioned, 
the famous vellum fragments of the J/iad known as the Ambrosian 
Homer. As the close resemblance between the two MSS. has affected 
former opinions as to the period to which the Ambrosian Homer is to 
be assigned, and has, in fact, raised the latter to pre-eminence as possibly 
the oldest extant vellum MS. written in formal uncials,! it stands first in 
our series for illustration of this section of our work. 

The Ambrosian Homer has enjoyed greater celebrity for the illustra- 
tions with which it was adorned than for its script. In fact, in its 
present state, the MS. is represented only by some fifty fragments con- 
taining pictures cut, for their own sake, from the original volume, so that 
the portions of the text that have survived are only those which happened 
to be upon the reverse sides of the illustrations so barbarously abstracted. 

1 Here we do not take account of the few stray vellum leaves of earlier dates which 


lave been more recently discovered (see p. 30) and which belong to a different order of 
handwriting. 
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This valuable relic, so interesting as an example of ancient art as well 
as of early uncial writing on vellum, was in its present condition when 
it was added to the Ambrosian Library of Milan, along with the other 
collections of Vincenzio Pinelli, by Cardinal Federico Borromeo in 1609. 


No. 43 


The MS. has hitherto been generally ascribed to the fifth century, 
and the difference of the style of the writing from that of the typical 
uncial writing of the time was thought to indicate inferiority in age. 
But the discovery of the Hawara Homer and other papyrus fragments 
of the Iliad of the second century written in a character so evidently of 
the style of the Ambrosian Homer caused the question of the period 
of the latter MS. to be reconsidered, and the probability of its earlier 
date was at once suggested.!_ The editors of the facsimile edition of the 
MS2 claim the third century to be the true period of its execution; 
and this claim is now generally allowed. If the writing is compared 
with that of the Hawara MS. (Facs. 18), the likeness between the 
two is very striking: the Hawara text is more delicately inscribed, as 
is fitting, on the more fragile material, papyrus; the Ambrosian text is 
rather heavier, as the stronger material, vellum, permits; but the general 
style and structure of the letters bring the two MSS. into one group, 
and it seems that the difference of a century between them may be as 
much as it is needful to allow. Certainly the third century is an early 
period in which to find a vellum codex, such as the Ambrosian Homer, 
handsomely written and decorated—a period when a papyrus roll might 
rather have been expected. But it may be urged that vellum was 
undoubtedly the better material to receive the illustrative paintings, and 
that, as the paintings must from the first have been the chief object of 
consideration, vellum was on that account employed. 

Passing now to the consideration of the more typical examples of the 
early vellum uncial codices, in the first place what attracts the eye most 
of all is the great beauty and firmness of the characters. The general 
result of the progress of any form of writing through a number of 
centuries is decadence and not improvement. But in the case of the 
uncial writing of the early codices there is improvement and not 
decadence. This is to be attributed to the change of material, the firm 
and smooth surface of vellum giving the scribe greater scope for dis- 
playing his skill as a calligrapher. In other words, there appears to 
have been a period of renaissance with the general introduction of 
vellum as the ordinary writing immaterial. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., which have 


1 Kenyon, Palaeogr. Gk. Papyri, 121. 
2 Homeri Iliadis pictae Fragmenta Ambrosiana, cd. A. ΔΙ. Ceriani and A. Ratti, 1900. 
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survived practically entire, are the three great codices of the Bible: the 
Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. 

The famous Codex Vaticanus has been in the Vatican Library 
certainly since the fifteenth century. It is to all appearance the most 
ancient and may be aseribed to the fourth century. It is written in 
triple columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark paragraphs or even 
the beginnings of the several books. The writing in its original state 
was beautifully regular and delicate; but, unfortunately, the whole of 
the text has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of perhaps the 
tenth or eleventh century, only letters or words rejected as superfluous 
or incorrect being allowed to remain intact. 


No. 44 


‘The accents and marks of punctuation are added, probably by the 
hand that retouched the writing. 

The entire text appears to have been the work of a single seribe, who 
must have been a marvellous workman. As will be seen, the lettering is 
on a smaller scale than that of the other two great codices, and the 
writing is of a lighter touch. Although not identical in regard to the 
forms of the several letters, there is much in the general aspect of the 
Codex Vaticanus that recalls the papyrus commentary on the Theaetetus 
(Facs. 18) of the second century, which is much of the same scale; 
and one is accordingly tempted to think that the text or texts which the 
scribe of this codex used as his prototype may have been papyrus rolls 
very much of the character of the Theaetetus, and that he adapted his 
style to the excellent older patterns which lay before him. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf’s great discovery in the monastery 
of St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, is generally regarded as somewhat 
younger than the Vatican MS. It can hardly be, in any ease, earlier 
than the year 340; for the Eusebian sections or divisions of the text are 
indicated in the margins of the Gospels by a contemporary hand. Their 
author Eusebius died in that year. The period of the MS. may be the 
latter part of the fourth century. 


No. 45 

The text is written in four columns to a page, the open book thus 
presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as has been suggested, recalling 
the line of columns on a papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it 1s devoid 
of enlarged letters ; but the initial letter of a line beginning a sentence 18 
usually placed slightly in the margin, as will be seen in the facsimile. 
The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, the width being 
generally equal to the height. The shapes are simple, and horizontal 
strokes are fine. 
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a Bi oes LAY MOM PING LA Te ge 
ΟΠ Ωγ) 1 Χ QthexXCVreslQgn ΤΙ. ΤΥ 
CUCYO NVTECCICVOONOMATOY 
VIOYTOYVOW KATAY ITEC EPS 
ΑΝ mya Ϊ 
BMY POR ΟΥΓΙΆΡΟΙΝΙ “POD NMCOAKAIAN . 
| "TOOHOMARYVIOYVAIOYCIIINGGDrs | 
ΓΞ OANA TUIMECOAOLAN, | yo me 
MBICNUPICNOMCN VAATED 
SAP EISCAMCHIIIXRPAYTOY | 
CP srertCruarrrOnian LACPONINYT OY. 
MAKRP- PANO NOTA RMAP SEAR E ipee 
OANPRVPONAMPHRICCERATLACICEIA 
- ΣΑΙ ΕΒΓ VOC MHAMAPTANOYe! 
NM Sub Sohal rHIPOCOARINVOR: Ε 
( σεν ἈΚ ἈΡ rex Ο ΟΟΧΜ  Ὃ τὸ ee 
ete ge ee ee Ἷ ( 
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τῶ “ame 


THEI TYACAANITIKIAARAN PID Acksy © 
1KATCO VIN AMAT HAOYTE forces ΓΝ > 

C) tRSAMEGNOTIHIACOGrEN HME 
MOCCIK TOYO VOY XRMAP PA NEE 
KAMOVECHNNMHOCTCEKIOYOY Tr 
a IMYVOMIKATIONIONE! fPocoyx’ εὐ 
ες STUPETAISYTOYVOLAAMECNOTS : 
CIKTOVOYCOMEN KAIOKOCMoE 
 OROCCN VCULYEPOMIEPOCDIKENIAL © 
2 KMIOLAAMOCNUFIOYITOCTOYOY | 
THICK CPISAICROOKENTING PEA Dp rork ἢ 
io τὰ ἈΎΣα Κα) KOMEN ETO NANETTE Δ 
— OCINONON ΚΙ ΟΠ ΟἈκ ει εἰ τὸ τ 
᾿ MATFOGINCDCE PUY ΥΧΥ ΟΥ. 
OY FOECEC HINOAAKTIOEINOCGS = 


ἷ ie 3 ’ 
oa Ὅν, PNB NA NOOR ROWS aN ; 


Z < b at rAPIN SY” he e _& | 
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ohn v, 13-21 
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(Tavra eypawa ὕμιν ira εἰδητε 
ore Cwny €XETE ALWYLOY οἱ TL 
OTEVOVTES εἰς TO OVOLA TOV 
tov Tov O(eo)v " και αὐτὴ ἐστιν 
ἡ παρρήσια nv ἐχωμεν πρὸς 
QUTOV + OTL ay αἰτωμεθα κατα 
TO OVOMA AVTOV AKOvVEL ἡμων 
ο ay αἰτωμεθα oda 
μεν OTL EXOMED TA aLTNMATA 
α ἡτηκαμεν παρ αὕὔτοῦ - 

Ear τις ἴδη Tov αδελῴον αὐτου 
apaprarorta ἀμαρτιαν μὴ προς 
θαιατον + αἰτήσει + Kat δωσει av 
τω ζωὴν τοις μὴ αμαρτανουσι(ν) 
αμαρτιαν μὴ προς θανατον " 

Εστιω apaptia προς θανατον 
ov περι εκειτης λέγω tra Epw 
τηση πασα αδικια apaptia εστι(ν) 
και ἐστιν ἀμαρτια ov προς θανατο(ν)" 

O.daper οτι Tas ὁ γεγεννημε 

: vos ex Tov θ(εο)υ ovy’ αμαρτανει 
add’ o γεννηθεις εκ Tov θ(εο)υ τὴ 
ρει “ε'ἰαυτον + και ο πονηρὸς OVX’ 

απτεται αὐτοῦ + οἰδαμεν OTL 
ex Tov θ(εο)υ ἐσμεν και ὁ κοσμος 
ολος ἐν τω ποιήρω κειται 
και οἰδαμεν οτι ὁ ὕϊος Tov θ(εο)υ 
net και ἐδωκεν ἡμιν διανοια(ν) 
tra γεινωσκομεν τὸν αλῃ 
θεινον θ(εο)ν " και ἐσμεν Er TH 
αληθεινω εν τω ὕϊω αὐτου 
ουὅτος ἐστιν ο αληθεινος θ(εο)ς 
και ζωὴ αιωχῖος - τεκνια " 
Φυλαξατε εαυτους azo των ειδωλω(ν) 
ιωαντοῦ a.) 
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With the Codex Alexandrinus there 1s a decided advance; but 
the MS. is probably not later than the first half of the fifth century. 
There can be little doubt of the country of its origin being Egypt, for, 
besides the fact of its having belonged to the Patriarchal Chamber of 
Alexandria, it also contains in its titles certain forms of the letters 
alpha and aw which are distinctly Egyptian. It was sent as a present 
to King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople and 
previously Patriarch of Alexandria, who carried away the MS. from the 
latter city on his promotion. 


No. 46 


The text, which is written in double columns, has enlarged letters to 
mark the beginnings of paragraphs; the enlarged letter standing in the 
margin at the beginning of thie first ful line, whether that be the first line 
of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph begm in the course of the 
preceding line after a blank space (see the last line of the Facsimile). 

The writing of the Codex Alexandrinus is more carefully finished 
than that of the Codex Sinaiticus. The letters are rather wide; hori- 
zontal strokes are very fine; and there is a general tendency to thicken or 
club the extremities of certain letters, as ganimu, tau, epsilon, and signa. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the fifth century and 
a little later are: the palimpsest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex 
Ephraemi, at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845) ; the Codex Sarravianus of part 
of the Old Testament, whose extant leaves are divided between Leyden, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottonian Library, once, 
probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated MSS. of its period, but 
now reduced by fire to blackened and defaced fragments (Cat. Ane. 
MSS. i, pl. 8); and the Dio Cassius of the Vatican.’ 


Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance on the delicate 
style of the fifth century in the comparatively heavy forms of its letters. 
Horizontal strokes are lengthened, and are generally finished off with 
heavy points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna (Pal. Soc. i. 177; 
and complete facsimile), written carly in the century for Juliana Anicia 
(died A.D. 527-8), daughter of Flavius Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for the palaeographer, as it is the 
earliest example of uncial writing on vellum to which an approximate 
date can be given. 


1 The Codex Sarravianus and the Dio Cassius have both been recently published in 
complete facsimile, 1897 and 1908. A full list of the principal Greek uncial codices is 
given in the third edition of Wattenbach’s Anleitung zur griech. Palaeographie, 1895. See also 
Omont, Fac-similés des plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibl. Nationale, 1892, for specimens 
of many of the MSS. quoted in this chapter. 
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It is also of great interest for the history of art, as,in addition to the 
coloured drawings of plants, reptiles, insects, etc., which illustrate the 
text, it contains six full-page designs, one of them being the portrait of 
the imperial Juliana herself. 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a sumptuous book 
prepared for a lady of high rank. The letters exhibit a contrast of 
heavy and fine strokes; the curve of both epsilon and sigma is thickened 
at both extremities; the base of delta extends right and left and has 
heavy dots at the ends; the cross-strokes of pi and taw are treated in 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an instance, in the 
word βραμβης, of the use of the apostrophe to separate two consonants, 
a common practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are: the palimpsest Homer in the British 
Museum (Cat. Anc. MISS. i, pl. 9; Pal. Soc. ii. 8), generally named, after 
its editor, the Cureton Homer, and the palimpsest fragments of St. Luke's 
Gospel (Cat. Anc. MSS., pl. 10), which together with the Homer were 
reused by a later Syrian scribe; the fragments of the Pauline Epistles 
at Mount Athos (complete facsimile, ed. K. Lake, 1905), some leaves of 
which are in Paris and some in Moscow (Silvestre, pls. 63, 64; Sabas, 
pl. A); the Gospels (N) written on purple vellum in silver and gold, 
leaves of which are in London (Cotton MS., Titus C. xv), Rome, Vienna, 
and Patmos, the place of its origin, and the larger portion of which 
was recovered in 1896 and is now in St. Petersburg; the fragments 
of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellum and sumptuously 
ornamented, in the British Museum (Cut. Anc. MSS. i, pl. 11); the 
Vienna Genesis, with illustrations of very great interest (Pul. Soc. i. 178); 
the Rossano Gospels, written in silver on purple vellum and also having 
a remarkable series of illustrations (ed. Gebhardt and Harnack, 1880) ; 
a portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in gold on purple vellum, also with 
ininiatures, from Sinope, now in Paris (ed. H. Omont, 1901); the Gospels, 
in silver on purple vellum, from Berat in Albania (Cod. Φ, ed. Batiftol, 
1886); the Dublin palimpsest fraements of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
of Isaiah (ed. T. K. Abbott, Pur Pulimpsestorwm Dublin.), the hand- 
writing of the Gospel having the Egyptian forms of alpha and mu 
strongly marked; and the Freer MS. of Deuteronomy and Joshua, also 
from Egypt (Vew Pul. Soc. 202). There are also two bilingual Graeco- 
Latin MSS. which are assigned to the sixth century, viz. the Codex Bezae 
of the Gospels and Acts at Cambridge (Pul. Soc. i. 14, 15), and the Codex 
Claromontanus of the Pauline Epistles at Paris (Pul. Soc. i. 63, 64). But 
these were almost certainly written in France or, at all events, in Western 
Europe, and rather belong to the domain of Latin palaeography, as the 
Greek letters are to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. The 
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lo Ado vovAxo 
Fe rok ἜΑ ΠΎΛΗΝ, xmoonedoroxts nidOULyYlodya. 
fous ἐγ σς ἐς il “ἢ OBVONVOIO.LNK Sy συ ἀν 9 θα κι τῦ, 
IWIOM.IIMMH NOOO LON OSV) O44 ¢ dvoLN ONY ΣΙΌΟ NY 
ME dobidoinns.nootosttvo.. Teta ik cope Sethe SPE 
OYVYYO.LLY. NOXBONTIdOHLOALYOY Addy μι nidis. 
εν OOVLLXYYO OD [One ΘΎΗΟΥ, ΥΙ. has da..3@ 
1NLO.LNONG®. τ τρια DULDYVO.L.- OHA WY qomrvday: 
9 ΧΗ MHWOd ALVIOHY. ILYc vhasnouyrovaviodyairoxownAd) 
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Greek portions of the great Laurentian codex of the Pandects at Florence 
should also be noticed as of this period. 


The decadence of the round uncial hand in the successive centuries 
may be seen in the second Vienna Dioscorides ( αὐ. Soc. 11, 45), which is 
thought to be of the early part of the seventh century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory’s Dialogues (Pal. Soc. ii. 81), which was written, 
probably at Rome, in the year 800. But in these later centuries Greek 
uncial MSS. were more usually written in another style. 

Soon after the year 600, a variety of the round uncial came into 
ordinary use—a change similar to that which has been noticed as taking 
place in the writing of the third century on papyrus. The circular letters 
epsilon, theta, omikron, sigma become oval, and the letters generally are 
laterally compressed and narrow in proportion to their height. The 
writing slopes to the right, and accentuation begins to be applied 
systematically.! At first the character of the writing was light and 
elegant, but as time went on it gradually became heavier and more 
artificial. A few scattered Greek notes are found written in this style in 
Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in the seventh century ; and there 
are a few palimpsest fragments of Euclid and of Gospel Lectionaries among 
the Syriac MSS. of the British Museum, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries; but there is no entire MS. in sloping uncials bearing a date 
earlier than the ninth century. 

As an early specimen we select a few lines from the facsimile (Watten- 
bach, Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 8) of the fragment of a mathematical 
treatise from Bobbio, now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which 15 
assigned to the seventh century. 


No. 48 


It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students’ use and deal- 
ing with a secular subject, abbreviations are fairly numerous. 

Passing on to the middle of the ninth century, we have a MS. with a 
date: a Psalter of the year 862, belonging to Bishop Uspensky (Watten- 
bach, Script. Gr. Speciin., tab. 10). 


1 Quite recently, in 1907, an early example of sloping uncial writing on vellum, 
a copy of the Gospels, said to have been found at Akhmim in Egypt, was acquired by 
Mr. C. L. Freer. Its discovery may open a new chapter in the history of uncial writing 
in vellum codices, if it is followed by the finding of other MSs. of the same period 
and character. A facsimile of a page appears in New Pal, Soc. 201, the date of the 
MS. being given as not later than the fifth century; and the style of the writing is 
compared with that of the Book of Enoch, found at Akhmim in 1886, now in Cairo 
(facs. in Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, ix (1892). pt. 3), and with 
that of the Magical Papyrus (no, 46) in the British Museum. 
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FacsIMILE No. 48 


TIC TIA HF CIANTHNY Bi CIN) ChGRY COON Αι Cry 
AIP ETAICD CAP AREY Χ ρου γ᾽ στον Τ᾽ ΤῸ "το λυ. 
τος- ΚΔ Κρ γιλ εν HT WW CIAL OTCZY To 
A EIST“T0/0Y T° Το TIAH CIOHMTINETAITO 
PIP EMAACT! NI COPP9 TOY NTR MENT ie 61 
κά BAPWH EYXEP WO CEAA MI BAN OMA OI METE 
WPIZOM AINA TOMET EW 1CeGEoNAnsBRO AO 
KA CA ATOIONMHTEOENTOCAPTO JeAMAH AE 
je oppor ey NT Ty REINA BAP“ AY EXP We ws 
ANOMOSACTSAN @ONKHETANTIP POT) ee 
AN TIICEIMAEN HOTHT OLAV THAIATIANT2E 
OA Io 7p oAHIAD YAFATH CAITIASC TS 
pricey rn ρον οι, 
CTEP ESV KESTAAG POO REE Te a 
Foy ENTS Tey BAP OY EMMA TT AE 


MATHEMATICAL TREATISE.—SEVENTH CENTURY 


(π(αραγπλησιαν την χρῆσιν εκ μεσου μεν | αἰρεται σφοδρα evxepws πίερι) yap 
τουτί(ου) τοπον (ἐστιν) | το K(evtpov) εκ ὃ axp(ov) παλιν ἡττω ws Kat ε(πι) τ(ων) 
Cuy(wr) [δε κ(αι) τίων) τοιουτίων) ro π(αρα)πλησιον γίνεται το | y(ap) κρεμαστον 
Ἰσορροπουντίων) μεν τίων) υ(πο)κει μίενων) βαρων εὐχερως ε(πι)λαμβανομίεν)οι 


μετεωριζομίεν) και μ(ε)τ(α) τὸ ences ov av βουλοίμεθα τοπον μὴ τεθεντος 
δε του K(evrpov) μηδε | Ἰσορροπουντ(ων) τί(ων) υ(πο)κειμίενων) βαρίων) δυσχερως 
ws | ανομοιας τί(η)ὴς ανθολκης τί(ων) αντιρροπουντίων) | αντικειμενης τὴ TOLavTA 
δια παντος | ολκὴ προδηλοῦ Oy THs αἰτιας ὑπαρχου σης εὐγνωστον ὡς δει παιτος 
σχηματίος) | στερεου κειμίεν)γου ραδιως αγον to βαρος ex | τίου) του κεντρ(ου) 
του Bapovs ἡ ὠλκη πὼς δε) 
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FACSIMILE No. 49 


TILNISOYCOTIIN δΑ ΚΑ σον" 
KIVIL σα χ ΠΛ, 


β Χ47ᾺΑ 7’ 
TINY TILA , 7.222 7 OLE’ 
XUIFIRIDY, INI rebel 
RETINONI OVE 


(NTE CD: ey 
NES RIAASMEP 7" 
᾽“ῳφρνδλλαἥσζασε LAPT 
| on EYP VY TIIT AL: 
[BITS AT κὸν PrTPCHey 
.Ἁ 7.271. 22 EF 7). 7. εν’ 
# γέρο. 
PICA PALE, KAY Xt 
Dra PtLeMIPIRDIIIR ‘ 
? TIL AIKIFIAMN SICH [0 
πὸ Σ TA je 


PSALTER.—A. ἢ. 862 


-. , , a A " 
(Εἰσάκουσον κίυρι)ε δικαιοσύνης πρόσχες TH δεὴ σει μου 
2 , δ , 299 , ἜΒΕΕΣ 
Ενώτισαι τὴν προσευχήν μου, οὐκ᾽ ἐν χείλεσι δολίοις 
Ἔκ προσώπου σου, τὸ | κρῖμά μον ἐξέλθοι" 

Oi ὀφθαλμοί μου, ἰδέτωσαν εὐθύτητας" 
᾿Εδοκίμασας τὴν καρ[δίαν μου, ἐπεσκέψω | νυκτός" 
2 μ / ‘ 5) ἢ 5 ν (or 

Extpwods με. καὶ οὐχ nulpeOn ἐν ἐμοὶ ἀδικία 

Ν 
Ὅπως ἂν μὴ λαλήση To | στόμα μου. τὰ ἔργα) 
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In this specimen progress is seen in the extreme contrast of heavy 
and light strokes; and the general aspect of the writing is one of excessive 
artificiality. This heavy class of Greek writing has received the name 
of ‘Slavonic’, having been accepted as a pattern for the alphabets of 
Eastern Europe. 

The same style continues still later. Of the middle of the tenth 
century is the only extant uncial MS. of the Greek New Testament (with 
one possible exception) which has a precise date. This is a copy of the 
Gospels of A.D. 949, in the Vatican Library (MS. Graec. 354; Mew Pal. 
Soc. 105). 

No. 50 


Other MSS. of this character are: a small volume of hymns in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 26118, of the eighth or ninth century (Cat. 
Anc. MSS. i. 14; Paul. Soc. 11. 4); a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
written between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pl. 71); a Dionysius Areopagita 
at Florence, also of the ninth century (Vitelli and Paoli, Pucsim. 
Paleogr., tav. 17); a Lectionary in the Harleian collection, of the end 
of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century (Cut. Anc. JISS.1.17); and 
the Bodleian Genesis (Gk. Mise. 312), of the tenth century (Pal. Soc. 
11.26; ef. New Pal. Soc. 3). 

But by this time uncial writing had passed out of ordinary use, and 
only survived, as a rule, for church-books, in which the large character 
was convenient for reading in public. In this capacity it underwent 
another change, the letters reverting from the sloping position to the 
upright position of the early uncial, and again, after a period, becoming 
rounder. This was evidently a mere calligraphic modification, the style 
being better suited for handsome service-books. Of this character are 
the Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Mise. 318) of the tenth century (Pal. Soe. ii. 
7); the Laurentian Evangeliarium of the tenth century (Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 7); the Zouche Evangeliarium, of 980 
(Pal. Soc. 1. 154); and the Harleian Evangeliarium (no. 5598), of the 
year 995 (Pal. Soc. 1. 26, 27), from which a few lines are here given. 
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As a late instance of uncial writing, a page from a MS. of St. John 
Chrysostom, which is ascribed to the eleventh century, will be found in 
Vitelli and Paoli, Fucsim. Paleogr., tav. 28. It appears to have lingered 
on till about the middle of the twelfth century. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which uncial writing 
appears to have been used for distinction, or contrast. Thus, in a MS. at 
Florence of A. Ὁ. 886-911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
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FacsimiILE No. δ] 


ΜΙΝ ΑΘ Ὰ- 
ΓΕΝΗΤΑΙΤΊΝΙ a 
ANW:FICATONT(O 
BATA‘ ICALTIAA 
NIVCHEN(ZAYW. . 
IY XIAD FIO TA RT 
NIN TAC 
AAMLTAIPHII | 

ΤΙΝ ΤΙ ΖΗΠΤΗ. 
TIMAANWUING: 
μετα ψαμθεμι δ ς 


EVANGELIARIUM.—A. Ὁ. 99 


(μιν δοκέι + ἐὰ(») | yernrar τινὶ | ἀν(θρωπ)ω" ἐκατὸν πρόβατα" καὶ πλανηθῆ ev ἐξ 
2) a > Ἀπ a“ x. 2 3 " SiN v sy a x 
avta(r): | ὀνχὶ ἀφεῖς τὰ ἐνείνηκοντα ἐννέα" ἐπὶ ta ὄρη πορευθεὶς: ζητεῖ | τὸ 


TAavepevo(v) | καὶ ἐὰν γένηται) 
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arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a beautifully neat 
upright uncial (Vitelli and Paoli, Fucstm. Paleogr., tav. 18, 25, 31); 80 
also in the Florentine Dionysius Areopagita of the ninth century, referred 
to_above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the commentary is 
in smaller upright uncials ; and we have the Vatican Psalter with catena 
(Cod. Pal. Gr. 44), of the year 897, and the similar Bodleian Psalter 
(Gk. Mise. 5), of about the year 950 (see below, Faes. 59), in both of 
which the text of the Psalms is written in upright uncials, while the 
commentary is in minuseules (New Pal. Soc. 129; Pal. Soe. 11. 5). The 
use, too, of small uncial writing for marginal commentaries and notes 11 
minuscule MSS. is not uncommon during the earlier centurics after the 
establishment of the smaller style of writing as a book-hand. 


ΟΠΑΡΤΕΙΣ τἱ 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


Iv was shown in Chapter X, on Cursive Writing in Papyri, that in the 
more formal clerical hands of the later Byzantine period the shapes of 
the alphabetical letters had been gradually tending towards those with 
which we are familiar in the vellum minuscule MSS. of the middle ages, 
and that by the beginning of the eighth century the identity was prac- 
tically complete. It only required the minuscule clerical handwriting of 
the papyri of that age to be moulded to a calligraphic measure of exact- 
ness and symmetry, for the accomplishment of which the smooth and 
firm surface of well-prepared vellum was admirably suited, and the new 
minuscule book-hand at once came into existence. Its appearance as a 
fully-equipped literary form of writing of great beauty somewhat abruptly 
in the course of the ninth century could not be satisfactorily explained 
before the material for the history of the developement of Greek writing 
on papyrus had been found. That it was the offspring of the minuscule 
hand developed in the papyri is now a matter of common knowledge; 
and its progress from the point where we left the parent handwriting 
will be described in this chapter. 


But first we have to notice a very interesting, though small, group of 
MSS. on vellum which present the new book-hand in an early stage when 
the parent cursive had already been moulded to calligraphic symmetry, 
but while its sloping style was still followed. The existence of these 
examples seems to show that a reformed style of the papyrus hand was 
at least in partial use on vellum for literary purposes in the interval of 
the eighth and early ninth centuries before the appearance of the fully 
formed upright literary minuscule which is the subject of this chapter. 
A facsimile from one of these MSS., which is ascribed to the eighth 
century, is given by Gardthausen, Beitrdge zur Griech. Palaeographie, 
1877; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount Sinai, of the ninth 
century, accompanies a paper by the same writer, Différences Provinciales 
de la Minuscule Grecque, in Mélanges Graux, 1884. A third MS., 
containing a collection of theological works, is in the Vatican Library 
(Colonna MS. 39), and is probably of the eighth century (αὐ. Soe. 11. 
126). <A facsimile from it is here given. 
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FacsIMILE No, 52 


THEOLOGICAL Works.—EIGHTH CENTURY 


(Teuroperns: ἢ THL ακτίστωι (και) συναιδιωι (Kat) dluoovorm: τριαδι μεταγενεστε- 
ρας Tivos ἢ | κτισῆς ἢ ετεροουσιου φυσεως επεισαγομείνης (και) τον περι τῆς ἐναν- 
θρωπησεως t(o)v κ(υριοὴυ [λογον αδιαστροφον σωζομεν" (και) τιμοθεος | de ὁ 
ἐλουρος 6 τῆς αληθειας ἐχθρὸς οὕτως | ἐν τηι γραφεισηι παρ αὐτοῦ επιστοληι 
πρίος) | λέοντα τὸν βασιλεα δια του σελεντιαριου | διομηδους εφη: τριαδα yap 
οἷδα τελειαν | ὁμοουσιον tye δοξηι (και) τῆι αἰδιοτητι οὐδεν | εαυτῆς πλεον ἢ 
ἐλαΐτον ἐχουσαν" τουτο | yap (και) ἐπι τῆς νικαεων οἱ μακαριοι π(ατε)ρες) 
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The writing slopes after the manner of a current hand, and yet is 
formed with exact precision; and, if the letters are analysed and com- 
pared with those of the cursive papyri of the beginning of the eighth 
century, they will be seen to be practically identical. A little more 
moulding is nearly all that is needed to convert them into the letters of 
the typical minuscule book-hand, exclusive of one or two alternative 
cursive forms, such as the n-shaped wu, which were not adopted. 


Greek Minusecule MSS. of the middle ages have been divided into 
classes, as a convenient method of marking periods in a style of writing 
which, being used for the language of a limited area, and being subject 
to no exterior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of writing, 
only a gradual change. ‘These classes are :—(1) codices vetustissimi, the 
most ancient MSS. of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century ; (2) codices vetusti, those which range from the middle of the 
tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth century ; (3) codices recen- 
tiores, from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; (4) codices novelli, all MSS. of later date. 

There are still many hundreds of dated Greek MSS. in existence, in 
the different libraries of Europe, written before the year 1500. Of these 
almost all are written in minuscules. Of the ninth century there are 
four and twenty; of the tenth century there are one hundred and fifteen ; 
of the eleventh century, the number rises to more than two hundred; 
of the twelfth century there are nearly as many. In the later centuries, 
of course, they become more numerous.! There is no lack of facsimiles, 
the number of which increases year by year.? 

Before examining in detail the progress of this literary hand through 
the different periods or classes which have been enumerated, a few pre- 
liminary remarks may be allowed. 


The student will experience some difficulty in learning to distinguish 
the different ages of the undated MSS.; for the minuscule book-hand 
was decidedly conservative, and particularly so in the earlier centuries. 
The degeneration of writing from the earliest models of the ninth and 
tenth centuries to the hurried styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is apparent enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. 
or faesimiles. But this degeneration only became rapid, and, so to say, 
acquired its full impetus, in the later centuries. And certain classes, 
especially sacred and liturgical MSS., which custom had retained for 


1 T am indebted to the kindness of Professor Gardthausen for these particulars. 
2 See a chronological list of facsimiles of dated Greek MSS., from 800 to 1593, 1n 
Omont’s Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grecs datés de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 1891. 
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special uses, were less tolerant of change, and served in some measure to 
retard the disuse of the formal hands of older times. It will be seen, 
when our series of facsimiles is before the student, how stereotyped the 
writing of such examples may become, and how, for example, century 
after century, copies of the Gospels continue to be written on one 
pattern. 

In the papyrus cursive writing there was never an entire suppression 
of the original capital forms. It was, therefore, only to be expected that, 
however rigorously such capital forms might be excluded from the body 
of the text written in the set literary minuscule hand in its first stage of 
exactness, they would afterwards by degrees creep in and show them- 
selves side by side with their purely minuscule equivalents in literary 
works, just as they did in the ordinary cursive writings of the period. 
This, in fact, happened ; and the presence, in the body of the text, of 
capital forms in lesser or greater numbers affords some criterion of the 
age of a MS. 

In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are applied in a style 
in keeping with the exact writing of the text; the breathings are, as a 
rule, rectangular and the accents are short. Afterwards, the former 
being more rapidly written become curved; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they even blend with the 
letters which they mark. 


The writing of the period of the codices vetustissimi, of the ninth 
century and to the middle of the tenth century, so far as is shown by 
surviving examples, is very pure and exact. The letters are most syim- 
metrically formed; they are compact and upright, and have even a 
tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings are rectangular, in keeping 
with the careful and deliberate formation of the letters. In a word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, the scribes wrote 
it in their best form and kept strictly to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of the Gospels 
belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in the year 835. A facsimile, 
but not very satisfactory, appears in Gardthausen’s Beitrdge and in 
Wattenbach and von Velsen’s Ewempla Codicun. Gruecorum, tab. 1. 

Next comes the Oxford Euchd (D’Orville MS. x. 1), which belonged to 
Arethas of Patras, afterwards Archbishop of Caesaria in Cappadocia, and 
was written in A.D. 888 (Pal. Soc. 1. 65). 


No. 53 


The breadth of the letters will be noticed, as well as a certain square- 
ness in the general character and the slight inclination to the left. Exact 
finish is best seen in such letters as a and ὃ, the final stroke of the former, 
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when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the line, and the 
down-stroke of the latter being drawn down to the base. The set 
forms into which the cursive β, 7, and κ are cast should also be noted. 
The ornamental eftect of the writing 15 added to by the shght turn or 
hook in which down-strokes terminate. Certain of these characteristics 
remain in the minuscule writing of succeeding centuries : others wear off 
and are lost as time advances. 

Of the same type of writing is the famous MS. of Plato’s Dialogues, 
also in the Bodleian Library (Clarke MS. 39), written for Arethas of 
Patras in A.D. 896 (Pal. Soc. i. 81). 
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The writing is more flowing and rounder than that of the Euclid ; but 
both MSS. are of the finest character, and are typical instances of the 
perfection attained by a new class of handwriting in the freshness of its 
youth. Oxford is fortunate in possessing two of the few extant dated 
MSS. of the ninth century. 

As an example of the early type of the Gospels in minuscules a MS. in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 11300) is selected. Unfortunately it is not 
dated, but it can hardly be later than the first years of the tenth century. 
The number of στίχοι are noted at the end of each Gospel (Cat. Ane. 
WSS. 1. 29). 
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The writing is of the most perfect execution; the care bestowed upon 
the production of the Seriptures at all periods being very conspicuous in 
the Greek minuscule MSS. of the middle ages. It will be seen, from the 
later examples that will be submitted, how conservative is the type of 
writing of sacred books. For this reason there must be always some 
hesitation in attempting to fix the exact date of a MS. such as the present 
one, as it may not be quite so old as it appears to be. 

The next facsimile is from one of the most beautiful minuscule Greek 
MSS. of the time, a volume of the works of Lucian, Harley MS. 5694, in 
the British Museum. It was written by the same hand as the MS. of 
St. Clement of Alexandria at Paris (Omont, Fucsimilés, 2), which was 
also executed for Arethas of Patras, in A.D. 914. Another MS. by the 
same hand is the Plato of the Vatican, Gr. 1 (Cavalieri and Lietzmann, 
Spec. Codd. Gruec. Vut. 9). The MS. before us may, therefore, be dated 
about the year 915. 
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The sustained precision of the writing of this volume, carried on 
faultlessly page after page, attests the marvellous dexterity of the seribe. 


Facsiuine No. 53 ps 
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(κεισθαι τὰς πυραμιδαν " k(au) ἐπει Ovo ἐυθειαι ἢ τε HY 
κ(αι) ἡ ἡ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἡ κάθετος ὑπο παραλλήλων επιπέδων 
τῶν ΑΒΓ OMN Tépror'tal. els τοὺς ἀυτοὺς λόγους 
τμηθήσονται " Kat) τέτμηται 1) HY διχα ὑπο τοῦ OMN 
ἐπιπέδου κατα TO Ν - κ(αι) ἡ απο τοῦ ἢ apa κάθετος 

᾿ emt TO ALL ἐπίπεδον διχα τμηθήσεται ὕπο τοῦ 

OMN επιπέδου ᾿ δια τα αὐτα δὴ K(at) ἡ ἀπὸ τοῦ © κά 
θετος ἐπι το ΔΕ, ἐπίπεδον διχα τμηθήσεται ὑπο 


τοῦ ΣΤΥ επίπεδου " K(at) εἰσιν “Loar Gt απο τῶν ΗΘ 
κάθετοι ἐπι τα ΑΒΓ ΔΕΖ επίπεδα "ἴσαι apa κ(αι) at 
amo τῶν OMN STY τριγώνων ἐπι τὰ ΑΒΓ ΔΕΖ κά 

θετοι " tootWy apa ἐστι τα πρίσματα. ὧν Buc εις 
μεν εἰσι τα ΛΞΓ ΡΦΖ τρίγωνα . απειαντίον δε 

Ta OMN ΣΤΥ" ὥστε κ(αι) Ta στερεα παραλληλεπίπεδα 
τα UTO τῶν εἰρημένων πρισμάτων ἀναγραφόμε 

να Ἰσοὔψη tvyyarorta . πρὸς ἀλληλά εἰσω! ὡς ἂι 
βάσεις κ(αι) τα ἡμισὴ * apa ἐσται ὡς y AEr Bacts προς 
τὴν Pes βασιν. δύτω Ta εἰρημένα πρίσματα προς 
αλληλα.. ὅπερ ἔδει δεῖξαι :) 
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FacsiMILE No. 55 


- ᾳ τ ἢ τ: « [τ > A ᾽ » 
Ἐν ον ΤῊΣ Lg: 
“TOO” el nae or 
Cr 6 «* 


τ 
ἀτατοίεριτθα- Gaus ουθδάρο᾽ Ν e 


cGpon de pray βπκεθαο, rm 


kc  ἀδτιξροοιξε. ιταχόυϊτ 5 
UN LOGE τίσ brcren duc δοσῖ 
HOG TO OER PI TOUTE AS 
.-- τουσὶτε arco: OEP OOO’ Abra 
OIC Oye ἄγεν rd Gyro tire: orl 
anc. Spo ca141 Pa 
| oy Ose HOE raprrpecty pac 


vt 


5. 


© ier Se ae 
| Ie apoute δποὶ ττδιεταστθ- dare" ode 


, Spey as icay dito ya, GoteGu 
᾿ OLN σαντο" pie ee 


GOSPELS.—EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


Cn . r n - Con a ¥ a 
(ipir. ἐν ποία ἐξουσία τᾶυτα | ποιῶ: Τί ce ὑμῖν δοκεῖ: | “Ar(Opwa)os εἶχεν τέκνα 
eae rE | δ nn ooo. fn ees ip 5 , 52 ees 
ovo’ καὶ προσελθὼν TO πρώτω εἶπεν Τέκνον" ὕπαγε σήμερον ἐργάζου ἐν τῶ 
5» a ᾿ ς gh 5 \ e RS > t 5 aN cm 
ἀμπελῶνι μου ὁ δὲ | ἀποκριθεὶς Eimer οὐ θέλω VoTEpoy δὲ μεταμεληθεὶς 
Ὁ “ας! 5 \ Ν nm fe fe ΕΝ ς ta a ε qa 9 | Cy cy 4 \ 
anjrA Je καὶ προσελθὼν τῷ ἑτέρω. | εἶπεν ὡς αὕτως" ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν ἐγὼ 
Α 1 ἴω al n Ὁ 4 , an Φ 
κίυρι)ε. καὶ οὐκ ἀπῆλθεν: Τίς ἐκ τῶν δύο ἐπόι σε τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πί(ατ)ρ(ο)ς 
λέ!) Weare eae 3 Ν 9 oe Ξ πε. Ne otal Oe jpeere 
ἔγουσιν αὐτῶ" ὁ πρῶτος" λέγει αὖ τοῖς ὁ ι(ησου)ὴς" ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν" ὅτι | οἱ 
΄- νΝ © he ἴω 3 

τελῶναι καὶ al πόρναι πρὸ ἀγουσιν ὑμᾶς εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν | rod θ(εο)γυ" Ἦλθε 

‘ 5 Same Cry oe 3 σφ , τ , Stes ον 
γὰρ πρὸς ἵμᾶς | Ὁ Ἰωάννης ἐν 606 δικαιοσύνης | καὶ οὐκ ἐπιστεύσατε αὐτῶ" οἱ 
‘ n 5 at £ > a: oe 
δὲ | reAGrat καὶ αἱ πόρναι ἐπίστευσα» αὐτῶ" ὕμεις δὲ tOdyTes οὐ | μετεμελήθητε 


a = ~ = 
ὕστερον τοῦ | πιστεῦσαι αὐτῶ") 


{- 
(we 


FACSIMILE No. 36 pe 


Sake 


ple 


A you {pov yi yt i pot τῷ δῷ ὀγναι oe κεναὶ πολυά Sof yop 
ται NS cline y Syeet, Leap τῶ μάγοι: sures Ldy cups μαπὰ Seu of ψ' 
μιαὶ Gp χογται Lies pope Εὐθμδοδαι ο bin Cpairrai tg uoede 
pee yeyrl wy pyrwtlys xpi obey αὐντθτοι ἂψ ahGarr, Laces py 

| ἅμ τυ ρκαί lye Cooler lun ἃ ¢ ey -τὸ wet Lys ety 

πῇ LU pp wormaed dey: Oo pey.ou UGad p oth: age: 
ais ateny’ py Ey σεδινόμμόμας ἰμωτὼ pices YO 

, Ueto μι σ᾽ ἀύθου οἱ oh (6. τ ένος τ πο 
μὰ wera ξυιχοόϑαι Lect, warrst ore yo pt zouct py: 

Gpsde δε 64, qiacr δ Glo or ἂν SG y Thy uw pap: Seb 
seen AAEM oto ῇ 
ἐς Lue ἀχὑμ Sauirsy ν lye μβγοιτγρῷ αψύνδιο p Gov ct y- Ὑ wo yray 

αὐτέτοι Lead τωαψυγύρι GE phy qa Las bo pray de, ἀχυὼ κυ 
D pplaurluarrssiclort &, Sart Sy αὐτά σὶρ, αφίω Xi py Lure | Ῥ 
pt ures tar’ xo, ὀγτοϊ σἰ νὰ αι τωρ πὶ, πο αμόξαι ἜΒΗ 

- ἰχύύων ἀγοίμα μι ob θα σὸς τα map rast δίνταιν: ζω -τό 
ἃς: vey Wray AG υσεμ δ τὶ τααγνάν oars Yury, Lect, Mpa: 

eae ὁ ἐοζεθγοσ' (ὦ Rew som [ηαμόί,. αξισᾷρ 4x6 

Leena κοῦ αι wap Gouce =a we prod pAr qa X6-au | 
et ΝΕ χων dthoaltinathed φιάμω -τούτων 


LucIaAn.— ABOUT A.D. 910 

(τοῦ ἱ ἱροῦ " ἐν τῆι ἰχθύες ἱροὶ τρέφοιται πολλοὶ. καὶ πολυειδέες. yiyr ον ται δὲ 
αὐτῶν ἔνιοι. κάρτα μεγάλο! " οὗτοι O€. καὶ οὐνόματα ἔχουσιν " | καὶ ἔρχονται 
καλεόμενοι. Ca € ἐμέο δέ τις ἣν ἐν αὐτοῖσι. χρυσοῴφο ρέων ἐν τῆι πτέρυγι. . ποίημα 
χρύσεον αὐτέωι, ἀνακέατο. καὶ pur’ | ἐγὼ πολλάκις ἐθεησάμην . καὶ εἶχεν τὸ 
ποίημα" βάθος xe | Τῆς λίμνης. πολλόν. ἐγὼ μὲν. οὐκ ἐπειρήθην. λέγουσι δ᾽ ὧν. 
καὶ διηκοσίων οργυιέων πλέοι' ἔμμεναι " κατὰ μέσον ὃὲ αὐτῆς. 1 βωμὸς λίθου 
ἀνέστηκεν * δοκέοις ἂν depron ἰδὼν . πλώει" τέ μιν. | καὶ τῶι ὕδατι ἐπ οχέεσθαι" καὶ 
πολλοὶ wide νομίζουσιν" | ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκέει. στῦλος ἐφεστεὼς μέγαν, ἀνέχειν τὸν 
βωμὸν" ἔστε πται δὲ ἀεί" καὶ θυώματα ἔχει " πολλοὶ δὲ, καὶ ἑκάστης ἡμέ pis. 
εὐχὴν ἐς αὐτὸν :ηχέμειοι στεφανηφορέουσιν᾽ yiyrovrar | δὲ αὐτόθι. καὶ πανη- 
γύριές τε μέγισται" καλέονται δὲ, ἐς τὴν λί μὴν καταβάσιες. ὅτι ἐν αὐτῆισι, ἐς 
τὴν λίμι Wy τὰ ἱρὰ | πάντα κατέρχεται" ἐν τοῖσιν. ἣ npn πρώτη ἀπικνέεται " τῶν | 
ix voor" εἵνεκα. μή σφεας ὁ Cevs πρῶτος ἴδηται " ἣν γὰρ τόδε γένηται. λέγουσιι, 
ὅτι πάντες ἀπόλλυνται. καὶ δῆτα. | ὁ μὲν. ἔρχεται ὀψόμενος" ἡ δὲ, πρόσω ἱστα- 
μένη. ἀπέργει τέ | pur. καὶ πολλὰ λιπαρέουσα ἀποπέμπ ει "μέγισται δὲ αὐτοῖσι" 
πανηγύριες.. αἱ ἐς θάλασσαι' τομίζοιται " ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τούτω») 


Oo 
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The MS. is, however, not a singular instance of the beauty to which the 
Greek minuscule book-hand had attained in the tenth century. The 
stiff uprightness which contributes to that beauty indicates the leisurely 
action of a school of scribes, undisturbed by haste or any need for haste. 
The minuscule lettering is nearly perfect; the forms of beta, eta, and 
kappa are of the u-shape (varying little from each other except in the 
height of the initial stroke), to the exclusion of the capital or uncial 
forms ; epsilon alone occasionally breaks back to a more cursive shape. 

Two other codices of classical anthors commend themselves so con- 
spicuously on account of their beautiful execution that, although they 
are undated, specimens of them may be usefully submitted for comparison. 
They are both in the Laurentian Library of Florence: the first a MS. of 
Thucydides (Plut. Ixix. 2), the other a volume of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ 
(MS. 206); and they may be placed in the middle of the tenth century, 
or perhaps a little earlier (Pul. Soc. τι. 103, 83). 


ING. Ov 


The accents and breathings have been touched over by a later hand. 
Proper names of persons are distinguished by a waved horizontal stroke. 


No. 58 


It will be observed that in this MS, uncial forms are freely introduced. 
Their employment, however, appears to be rather an affectation of the 
scribe than the intrusion referred to above which marks a deterioration 
of style; for all such forms (excepting those which indicate the beginning 
of a new paragraph: see line 7) are kept to the scale of the minuscules, 

The Bodleian Psalter with catena (Gk, Mise. 5), of which a specimen 
here follows, is also of the tenth century; and,as the Table of Indictions 
is calculated for the years 951-956, the MS. may be assigned to the middle 
of the century. The text of the Psalms is in small upright uncials, 
the commentaries in minuscules (Pad. Soc, 11. 5). 


No. 59 


Here, again, the minuscules are of a pure type; and the writing 1s 
quite of the class of the two preceding specimens. Jota ascript has been 
added in some instances by a second hand. 


We now pass on to the codices vetust, from the middle of the tenth 
century to the middle of the thirteenth century. But before proceeding 
to survey the MSS. of this period, a few words should be said regarding 
a style of writing which is noteworthy, because certain important 
codices of classical literature are written in it, whose date it is of 
interest to determine. 
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FACSIMILE No. 57 


: ὑπασῦαι σή λιμαίοων. coe τες Τὰ | 


duroy rei oplore ou ν 
λαμπσδαιμομίο coy φμοσαψτου πονῇ 
] 


Solana mia ) 
guar, ταύτῃ oun Give ὕβρει 
τούτου 6S G0. “oud ast yyy μόνον 
pico por δυδισ apo GY ou COO" TOO | 
Arrolip cg loi Sucotdyderparhyoior 


DMG CYDIDES,— TENTH CENTURY 


(ἀφίστασθαι abyraiwy’ καὶ πιστώσαν τες αὐτὸν τοῖς ὅρκοις ods τὰ τέλη TOY | 
λακεδαιμονίων ὀμόσαντα αὐτὸν ἐξέ πεμψαι", ἡ μὴν ἔσεσθαι ξυμμάχους av τονόμους 
οὺς ἂν προσαγάγηται, οὕτω | δέχονται τὸν στρατόν" καὶ οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον καὶ 
στάγειρος ἀνδρίων ἀποικία | ξυναπέστη * ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἐν τῷ θέρει | τούτω 
ἐγένετο" τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπιγιγνομένου | Χειμῶνος εὐθὺς ἀρχομένυυ ὡς τῷ ἱππόκράτει 
καὶ δημόσθένει στρατηγοῖς) 
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FAcsIMILE No. 58 


σ᾽. τσ ΕΓ ΕΓ } μο 

Uae erence ΕἸ ΧῸΝ TO: | 
αρχηδονίοισουϊιόχον τάν οοσισόροι πολλοὶ. 
δι ρασαναπτγαυσὶν σρωτίων. Ort Cot parry 
yam ποῤόμοον 5 Ἡγόμονπιασ. Laréuyon tian as 

ἀράηνογομόνποι: papldtpocds. προσουδόνμόν 

Hwy cétdocaproc. ουδό-ανασίςη TOC: αὐτοῦσ- 

“αὐτοῦ. Lpamtqoc.6n τοομονομαχειν γἱνομότ, 

NOG. ouhe WAN TpOLUH OLN ἀφυγόπ᾽ παν TUS 
Tow προϊιαράστιμόποισ. αὐττόϊυτει μόν - δ δ: 
σ πόζα. τόνδ δι  οΥΒΝ ταί ΡΘΒΒΟΝΝ 


TUN GWOGN’ umépaocwiours αὐποίυττι Nao ! 
our (τσὶ δόρομόπουσ: ον τον τί μόν GIN δ 


ῬΓΠΤΑΕΓΗ.Ξ ΤΕΥ CENIURY 


aN ’ Ὁ Ἀ 3 na > , Ἅ ld A Va Ν “ “ ’ ’ 

τες δὲ γαλάταις. . ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς ἰταλίας ἐπολέμουν" | δὴ δὲ γηρῶντες. ἀννίβα πάλιν 
“΄᾿ "» ὯΝ ΄ γ ” e € ‘ \ n 

goretxovto, | (καὶ) καρχηδονίοις. οὐκ ἔχοντες ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ, | διὰ γῆρας 

ἴω 3 Sa 1 , ; N e , 9 

ἀνάπαυσιν στρατιῶν.. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ στρατη γίας πολέμων (καὶ) ἡγεμονίας . κατ᾽ εὐγέ- 
\ 5 Ν ἌΝ» , S ἈΝ ὙΦ Ν Ν 5 , - 

relay καὶ | ἀρετὴν ἀγόμενοι: μάρκελλος δὲ. πρὸς οὐδὲν" μὲν | Ἦν» μάχης εἶδος 
aN > ἢ N ἮΝ , 5 = = 1 

dpyos . οὐδὲ ἀνάσκητος " αὐτὸς | b€ αὐτοῦ. κράτιστος. ἐν TH μοιομαχεῖν γινόμε τος 
> , ΔΝ | ; A 

οὐδεμίαν πρόκλησιν ἔφυγεν * πάντας δὲ τοὺς προκαλεσομέγνους . ἀπέκτεινεν * ἐν 

ἐ  σικελία. τὸν ἀδελφὸν ὑτακίλιον κιδυνεύον τα διέσωσεν " ὑπερασπίσας (καὶ) 

an 


5 3 > ” Ν v , 
οκτείνας τοὺς ἐπιφερομένους. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ὄντι μὲν ἔτι νέω) 


on 


φ 
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FACSIMILE No. 59 


erqPlpsurcs eww ar eyrenecfor dy uate, 


τίλριου- ote a ΚΕ, 2 ΓΌΟΙΣ ome 


Pepriuico tz ασθολ τοι ἰζξον. pao δε τὸ β 


MAN Tet gic FICAW αἱ TON a ie YOU, a" 


w TTA AT OCE apn ΠΗ’ 


Cree ICALA ng Patri Ee sees Aw ae se | 
chillis oct CAPSS : ae 4: Gar BW 


w DoKe WitcAt Ad bury MEV AIA B Dox trey TA 
CLAG 


Goran Aparrtoy ue ἱνάγαφοθρ vee ὅς ᾿ 


peo στ Ὀϊου ἀ λῶρουτασ αὐ ποσρμτσρῷ;: N 


FIrrwpo soo qyprroo-Goor δυτροστὃς 6:G0 po _ 


epee ay SOO Het hese eee ταῦτ, Ze 


| Ss 00 αἱ 
ΣΤ ρθορό Spyapeigpeartotgans 


PSALTER.= 81 ΟΠ OF TENTH CENTURY 


(Εὔξασθε καὶ ἀπόδοτε κ(υρι)ω τῶ θεω ὑμῶν 
5 , » , ς ’, ,ὔ 5 | ‘ Ἵ ᾿ \ ν 
ἀθανά(σιος). ἐπι παραίνεσιν ὁ λόγος τρέπεται. ἐπειδὴ | τὰ εἰρημένα φησὶν. ἔσται 
a ! 4 4 e 4 bs] “ / 
ἐν τῶι θείωι δικαίω τηρίω. τοῦτον χάριν. ἕως ἔσται ἐν τῶι πα ρόντι Biw τάξασθαι 
΄“ ΟῚ nw oT e BY f \ “ἢ Ν = NIRA 
TOL κ(υρι)ωι . ἀγαθῶν ἔργω(ν) | εἶναι ἐπιμελειταί. (καὶ) τούτων μὴ βραδύ νην 
ποιῆσαι τὴν ἀπόδωσιν. 
, ε , Sey, κα Υ 
Πάντες οι κύκλω αὐτου οισουσι δῶρα 
Τῶ φοβερῶι καὶ ἀφαιρουμένω πνεύματα ἀρχόντω(ν)" 
Φοβερῶ παρὰ τοῖς βασιλεῦσι τῆς γῆς" 
a e ἐφ ΚΖ ᾿ fw a ΟἹ , 
αθανά(σιος). ἐπαγγείλασθαι φησὶν ἀγαθοεργεῖν. εἰ δότες ὡς δι ὑμᾶς ἐν ἐκείνω 
“ἅμ i] an n tae ΄σ lanl “ 
TOL τόπω γενομένους. οἷον εἰ δῶρα Tas ἑαυτῶν πρώ ξεις προσαγαγεῖν τῶι C(€)we 
\ 4 nA ΟῚ fo 5 . 
οὗτος δε ὁ O(e0)s ho βερός ἐστιν. (καὶ) ἀπὸ τῶν πάλαι ἀρξάντω(ν).. | (καὶ) yero- 
i ’ X\ εἰ ms ’ ΄ a AN 
μένων πονηρῶν. τὸ πνίευμ)α apa'peOjoeTar. ἐν yap’ ἐκείνω τῶι θείωι (Kal)) 
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It is not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier period of minuscule 
writing which has been discussed were only written by the most accom- 
plished seribes and in the best style. The working copies of scholars 
were no doubt then as rough and cursive in eomparison with the facsimiles 
given above as a modern seholar’s own composition is in comparison with 
a printed text; and, except for choice copies, written for some special 
purpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato or the Harley Lueian, 
the extreme ealligraphie style was not called for in books which were 
intended for private use. Hence a more fluent eharaeter of writing 
appears to have been practised as a book-hand for copies whieh would 
serve ordinary purposes: a good working hand, perfectly clear and well- 
formed, more set and formal than a domestic cursive hand would be, but 
yet not finished off with the precise care given to eopies of the Scriptures 
and liturgies adapted for puble reading. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, then, we find MSS. written in this style, and no doubt still 
earlier examples existed. 

Presently a specimen of this class of writing will be submitted ; but, 
now proceeding in chronologieal sequence, our first example of the codices 
vetusti represents the formal book-hand following in direct line of develope- 
iment from the style last examined. This example is taken from a MS, 
of the writings of St. Maximus now in the monastery of the Laura of 
Mount Athos (MS. B.37), bearing the date of A.p.970 (Yew Pal. Soe. 49). 


No. 60 


The hand is a good instance of the upright minuseule; but 1t does 
not compare in beauty with our previous rounder exaniples of the tenth 
century, although it maintains almost wholly the pure minuscule char- 
aeter, save for an oecasional uncial efu. There is a certain tendency to 
lateral eon:pression. | 

The next specimen affords an interesting example of the less formal 
style of writing, to which reference has just now been made, and which may 
be called the seholar’s hand, in contrast with the ordinary seribe’s hand. 
The MS. which supphes the facsimile 15 Laud MS. Gk. 75, in the Bodleian 
Library, containing Homilies of St. Chrysostom, dated a.p. 976. The 
text 15 written in double columns; and the first column of one of the 
pages has been written in the informal hand, the authorized scribe 
resuming the pen with the second column. It is the upper portion of 
this page which is here reprodueed (Pu. Soc. 11. 6). 


INO. 6] 


In the set book-hand of the right-hand column uncial forms of letters 
begin to make their appearance by the side of the pure ininuscules. The 
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New 
ve 
"ν᾿" 


FacsimMiILeE No. 60 


υϑέαστ" 
nse Sos ee oe 
3 πριν 


dey Syor ayer paray εξ Ξ οἰ) παρ arty pl 
clip i yo hperray, ® rey 
vapor & kage voles o proeeseueese 
ade”. rover: 


du ARE errata 
pt hese, rarp or 7: ete hd ὀμτῆν τὰ 


TOAST Ἰὰ 

lupus péapophoiniay Lys put σ΄ καὶ Sate, 

᾿δγλδιδαηδυόλθγοσ: i Seen yee ‘Kdeaeuah. 

Rely ie! orn eee 
qe 

er meyadhyittes πα δ οτος ausd 


St. MAXIMus.—a.bD. 970 


(οἷον ἐκλάσθη τόδε ἀπέθανεν ὁ δεῖνα " διὰ yap τὰ τοίαυτα λυπούμεθα pO Lor * διὰ 
γὰρ τὰ λοιπὰ. (καὶ) | λυπούμεθα καὶ ὀργιζόμεθα " ἀφιλοσόφως | διακείμει"οι "| 
Δεχόμενος ὁ νοῦς τὰ τῶν | πραγμάτων νοήματα | πρὸς ἕκαστον τΤόημα " | peTa- 
σχηματίζεσθαι πέ φυκεν " θεωρῶν δὲ ταύ τα πι(ευματ)ικῶς.. πρὸς € καστον θεώρημα" 
ποιϊκίλως μεταμορφοῦσθαι * | ἐν δὲ θ(ε)ω γενόμενος . | ἄμορφος πόττι καὶ ἀ σχη- 
μάτιστος γίνεται" τὸν yop μονοειδῆ θεω 

ὑπεράγτωστον ὑπεράἀγνώ'στως ὑπερεγνωκὼς " καὶ | τῶν αὐτοῦ δημιουργημά tor τὰ 
καθ ὅλου θεασά μενος * καὶ τῆς ἐν αὐτοῖς | προνοίας καὶ κρίσεως | τὴν περι- 
ληπτικὴν γνῶ σιν παρὰ θ(εο)ν εἰληφῶς " | ὡς ἀν(θρωπ)οις δὲ φημί 

Τριχῶς τέμνεται 6 χρόνος " καὶ ἡ μὲν πίστις. τοῖς τρισὶ συμπαρατείνεται τμή- 
μασιν" iy δὲ ἐλπὶς τῶ ἑνί] ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη. τοῖς δυσί" καὶ | ἡ per πίστις καὶ ἐλπὶς 
μέχρι τίνος "ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη. | εἰς ἀπείρους αἰῶνας τῶ  ὑπερἀπείρω ὑπερητω μέν 


Vo Say ΄ 
καὶ ἀεὶ ὑπεραύξουσα) 
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irregular writing of the first column is characterized by a certain stiff- 
ness; the period of pliant strokes has not yet arrived. The fact that this 
style of hand appears here in a dated MS. is of much palaeographical 
value for comparison with undated examples. Another dated specimen 
occurs in a Chrysostom in Paris of A.D, 954 (Omont, Fuesiniilés, 5). 

Passing into the eleventh century, the set book-hand is first illus- 
trated by a MS. of the Gospels in the Ambrosian Library of Milan 
(Β, 56. sup.) of the year 1023, which perhaps was written in Southern 
Italy (Pal. Soe, 1. 130), 


No. 62 


The conservative character of the writing 1s very marked, as is cus- 
tomary in copies of the Gospels and church-books. It will be noticed 
how the letters are modelled on the pattern of those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and how pure minuscule writing is atfeeted. But place 
this example by the side of the facsimile from the Gospels of the early 
tenth century (Faes. 55), and the later period of the present MNS. is to 
he detected in the growing slackness of the text, and in the occasional 
enlargement of certain letters, as cetu, theta, phi, chi, ete., as well as in 
roundness of the breathings and less precision in the accents. 

A strong contrast to the above is a MS. of the mathematical and 
other writings of Michael Psellus in the University Library of Heidelberg 
(Cod. Palat. celxxxi), written at Seleucia in A.D. 1040 (Ver Pal. Soe. 51). 


No. 63 


The handwriting has individual peeuharities. It is formal, written 
by a professed seribe, Nicholas the Calligrapher ; but at the same time it 
is rather slack and widespread, and a certain latitude is allowed in the 
use of uncial forms; while the affected squareness of some of the letters 
and of the breathings suggests an intention on the part of the writer to 
lend an archaistie appearance to his text. 

Next follows a specimen from a classical MS., written in the ght 
informal hand, as distinguished from the conventional book-hand ordi- 
narily employed in codices of the Seriptures and liturgies: a Demosthenes 
in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. lix. 9), Unfortunately, 
like the majority of the classical MSS. of which this one is a fine 
example, it bears no date; but there seems good reason, from the 
character of the writing, to place it fairly early in the eleventh century 
(Pal Suc. it. 89), 

No. 64 


The writing is obviously that of a practised penman, flowing easily 
and rapidly with a slight natural slope to the right, and without the 
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restraint of the conventional hand. It 1s also to be observed that, with 
all its freedom, the text exhibits very little tendency to mix enlarged or 
uncial forms with the minuseules—an indieation that the writer was 
skilled in the practice of the best style of his day, and could therefore 
no doubt have exeeuted any kind of MS. in a calligraphic manner. 
The fact that so many classical MSS. of the period are found to be written 
in this style justifies the assumption that this character of handwriting 
was specially used for the better MSS. of general literature. 

In the next specimen we have an instance of the inore conventional 
character: a good example of the more ordinary type of book-hand of 
the middle of the eleventh century. It comes from a volume of eccle- 
siastical canons in the Bodleian Library (Barocci MS. 196), dated 
ν᾿ (Γωὐ. Soc. 11. 29). 


No. 65 


In this hand the conventional Greek minuscule book-hand may be 
said to have broken with the upright close-set style of the tenth century. 
There is a tendency to slope the writing, perhaps indicative of more 
haste; and the letters are more spaced than in the earlier centuries. 
The growing habit, too, of introducing enlarged letters and uncial forms 
among the minuscules is manifest; and (a small but not insignificant 
detail) the circumflex is enlarged. At the same time the lettering itself 
is still well formed and exact. 

The Townley Homer in the British Museum (Burney Ms. 86) is a 
valuable example of a classical MS., with scholia, entering on the second 
half of the eleventh century. It was purchased hy Charles Townley in 
Rome in 1771. A note at the end of the volume states that it was 
finished on Saturday, the 18th September, in the thirteenth Indiction, 
τ πη ν τ. 1059 (Pal. So. 1. C7). 


No. 66 


The writing is a little sloped and is in a fluent style, the seribe being 
skilful and experienced, and maintaining an even regularity. A few 
uncial forms are introduced among the minuseules; and there is a ten- 
deney to form combinations of letters, as in the case of ay, ay, πε, πο, Te, 
ro, and ε and v with a following letter. ‘There are few contractions im 
the text, but many in the scholia, which for the most part are contem- 
poraneous and are in the hand of the scribe. The frequent use of a more 
cursive form of alpha in the scholia (occasionally appearing also in the 
text), with a long, thin, oblique main stroke. is to be noted; as well as 
the enlargement of the cireuinflex and of marks of abbreviation. 


1 By an error in calculation, the date of the MS. has heen stated by the editors of the 
Palaeographical Society tu be λον. 1255; corrected in New Pal. soc. 204. 
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In the twelfth century the minuscule book-hand maintains traditional 
regularity, so far as existing examples teach us. Our first specimen is 
taken from a MS. of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 28816), dated a.p. 1111 (Pad. Soc. 1. 84). 


No. 67 


This MS., being a copy of the Scriptures, is written with some care 
and ostensibly on the lines of the early type of book-hand, upright and 
regular; not, however, on the stereotyped model which seems to have 
been reserved for MSS. of the Gospels. Progress in the course of the 
minuscule book-hand shows itself in the spacing of the letters and in 
Jess careful finish in their formation. 

A copy of the Gospels iu the Vatican Library (Cod. Urbino-Vat. Gr, 2) 
provides a good typical example of the careful conventional book-hand 
used for MSS. of this class in the twelfth century. It was apparently 
executed for John Comnenus, son of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, in 
A.D. 1128-9 (New Pal. Soc. 106). 


No. 68 


Although the letters generally are formed on the old model, their 
later date is betrayed by the growing looseness of their structure and 
their wider spacing. Enlarged letters, such as epsilon, theta, kappa, 
and phi, and the wide omega, as well as the long circumflex, catch 
the eye and warn us that there is a sensible advance in the book-hand. 
Compare the facsimile with that from the copy of the Gospels a hundred 
years earlier (Facs. 62), still more with the Gospels of the tenth 
century (Facs. 55), and it will be seen how conservative in general type 
the texts of Gospel MSS. continue to be, and at the same time it needs 
little more than a glance from one to the other to distinguish the 
general progress made during the two centuries covered by the three 
specimens. 

To give one more specimen of the twelfth century, showing the con- 
ventional book-hand as it advances towards the close of that period, we 
select a facsimile of a few lines from a MS. of Lives of the Martyrs 
(Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 44) of the year 1184 (Pal. Soe. i. 180). 


No. 69 


This example proves how very gradual might be the changes effected 
within a given period. The writing is still very conservative; the 
subject-matter being such as would be used in monastic or church 
lections, and therefore demanding a clearly written text. But the 
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enlargement of letters and the mixture of forms and other signs of 
advance specified in our other examples of the century mark the 
late. | 


The two hundred years from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, which are the period of the codices 
vecentivres, witness nore rapid changes than have appeared in the 
previous periods. There was naturally a wider diffusion of learning and 
a consequent multiplication of copies of books of all kinds. Among them 
are instances of a class whieh may be regarded as students’ books; not 
the fairly, but at the same time unconventionally, written copies of 
classical authors to which attention has already been directed and 
of which instances have been given, but volumes in current seript such 
as would have been employed in domestie life; and not produced for 
the general market, but for the personal use of students. Such cursively 
written MSS., it may be assumed, were in existence in earlier times, but 
none such are known to have survived, and the earliest examples appear 
in this century. 

A faesinile is here given from a MS. of this description, which, 
although in date earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century, may be 
conveniently classed with the recentiores ; a Commentary on Porphyry’s 
Introduction to Aristotle in the Bibliothtque Nationale of Paris (MS. 
gree, 2089; Omont, Facsin. 52), written in A.D. 1223. 


No. 70 


In a MS. intended for the student’s use there could be no object in 
stinting contractions and abbreviations. He would be familiar with such 
methods of reducing the labour of writing and of saving space, and would 
be trained to read with facility the texts of books thus treated. Accord- 
ingly, in the text before us, there are numerous compendia on a scale 
quite inadmissible in MSS. of the conventional book-hand minuscule. 
As to the writing itself, it is to be observed that, although at first sight 
it may appear intricate, it really presents little difficulty in decipher- 
ment, apart from the solution of the compendia. There is a certain 
stiffness or, if we may use the phrase, a wiry appearance, in the hand, 
which we may conclude to be characteristic of the domestic cursive of the 
thirteenth century. 

The next example of this century is also from a MS. of the less con- 
ventional style, a Commentary on the Octoechus, a serviee-book of the 
Greek Chureh, in the British Museum (Add. MS. 27359) written in 
AGD 1 cee, 203). 
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ΝΟ. 7] 


The general character of the writing is of the set book-hand type, 
bat written fluently and with ample spacing, and thereby assuming 
a half-cursive appearance. The thickening of the strokes is to be 
attributed to the coarse paper of which the MS. is composed. The 
enlargement of certain letters and the mixture of forms arrest the eye. 
We may note the appearance of the v-shaped nw. 

Another instance of a student’s book oceurs in a MS. of Hesiod, on 
paper, in the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. xxxii. 16), of the year 
1280 (Vew Pul. Soc, 154). 


The text in double columns is arranged in a very unusual fashion, to 
be read continuously across the page. The witing is very delicate and 
of a lighter touch than that of the Porphyry of 1223 (Faes. 70); but 
it is still of the same stiff or wiry character, although approaching the 
close of the thirteenth century. 

In our next facsimile we return to the conventional style of the 
Gospel MSS. This specimen is from a MS. in the monastery of Serres 
(MS. T.10) in Macedonia, written in a.p. 1282 (New Pal. Soe. 78). 


No. 73 


Looking back at the facsimiles given above of the Gospels of the tenth 
century (no. 55), of A,D. 1023 (no. 62), and of a.p. 1128-9 (no. 68), the 
success with which the traditional style is maintained in this example is 
remarkable. But the general character of the thirteenth century, and 
the effect on the eye of enlarged letters, as zeta, theta, rho, upsilon, phi, 
and of the mixture of forms, are not to be ignored 

Another copy of the Gospels, a third of a century later, is less imita- 
tive and discloses its true period more easily. This is a MS, in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 387002), written in a.p. 1314-15 (New Pal. 
Sov, 32) 

No. 74 


The writing is a good typical example of the conventional minuscule 
bhook-hand of the fourteenth century. Spacing of the text, enlarged 
letters, and intermixture of uncial forms, and also the free manner in 
which the accents are dashed on, sufficiently indicate the period. The 
use of a waved horizontal stroke to distinguish the proper name Abraam 
will be observed. It may also be noticed that the ink used is very 
black, such as is often found in Greek MSS, of the thirteenth century in 
particular. 
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In the course of the fourteenth and tifteenth centuries MSS. written 
hy independent hands, not strictly following the conventions of the 
professional scribes of the minuscule book-hand, necessarily multiply, 
particularly in the field of classical and general literature and of works 
not connected with liturgical and Seriptural subjects. Of these indepen- 
dent MSS., the Herodotus of the Laurentian Library of Florence (Plut. 
Ixx. 6), of the year 1318, is an instance (.Vew Pul. Soc. 156). 


iN, 75 


Here the writing is clear and simple and the letters are normally 
formed; but there is no attempt at calligraphic neatness, and there is an 
element of cursiveness in the general style. By this time the inter- 
mixture of uncial with minuscule forms has become normal, and the 
v-shaped wu is the prevalent shape of that Ictter. 

The next, nearly contemporary, specimen is more decidedly cursive 
and is much abbreviated. It is taken from a MS. of the treatises of 


St. Athanasius in the British Museum (Harley MS. 5579), written in the 
fear Voz (Pal. Soc. 1. 133). 


No. 76 


The writing has no claim to beauty, but it is quite legible; and, as 
a working copy. the MS. holds a respectable place. The fact that it is 
written on paper accounts for a slight thickening or blottiness of the 
letters ; and the exaggeration in the accents and in the signs of abbrevia- 
tion lends an air of untidiness to the text. But the actual structure of 
the lettering is fairly neat. 

In the next example there is a return to the set hand. The facsinule 
is from a MS., on paper, of Lives of the Fathers, in the British Museum 
(Burney MS. 50), of the year 1863 (2ul. Soc. i. 207). 


ΝΟ. 77 


This MS., probably intended for purposes of monastic lections, follows 
the conventional style of the book-hand, its late date being manifested im 
the spacing out of the letters and in the usual exaggerated forms of the 
period. But the regularity of the writing indicates a practised hand. 
The paper being apparently of the manufacture of Italy, the MS. may 
most probably have been executed in that country. The scribe was 
named John Philagrius. 

Our first specimen: of the fifteenth century is from a classical MS. : 
the History of Polybius (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11728), of the year 1416 
(Pul, Soc. i. 134), 
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(azéOavor τίνα σεαυτὸν ποιεῖς" ἀπεκρίθη i(noov)s’ ἐὰν ἐγὼ δοξάζω ἐμαυτὸν᾽ 
ἡ δό ξα μου οὐδέν ἐστι»" ἔστιν ὃ π(ατ)ήρ μου ὁ ὃο ξάζων με’ ὃν ὑμεῖς λέγετε ὅτι 
θ(εὸ)ς» ὑϊμῶν ἐστι καὶ οὐκ ἐγνώκατε ἀυτὸν" ἐγὼ | δὲ dida avrdv καὶ ἐὰν εἴπω 
ὅτι | οὐκ dida ἀυτὸν, ἔσομαι ὅμοιος tual) | ψεύστης" ἀλλ᾽ ὀΐδα αὐτὸν καὶ τὸν 
λόϊγον ἀυτοῦ τηρῶ" ἁβραὰμ ὁ π(ατ)ηρ ὑμῶ(ν) | ἠγαλλιάσατο ἵνα ἴδη τὴν 
ἡμέραν τὴ(») | ἐμὴν" καὶ eid καὶ ἐχάρη" ἐῖπον ody | οἱ ἰουδαῖοι πρὸς αὐτὸν" πεντή- 
κοντί(α) | ἔτη ὀύπω ἔχεις" καὶ ἁβραὰμ ἑώρακας ; καὶ ἐΐπεν αὐτοῖς 6 ἰ(ησοθ)ς" 
ἀμὴν ] ἀμὴν λέγω byl" πρὶν ἁβραὰμ γενέϊσθαι ἐγώ εἰμι" ἦραν ὀῦν λίθους ἵνα 

βά λωσιν ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν" ἰ(ησοῦὴς δὲ ἐκρύβη καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, διελθὼν 
δια | μέσου αὐτῶν, καὶ παρῆγεν οὕτως" pcs Καὶ παράγων elev ἄν(θρωπ)ον 
τυφλὸν ἐκ γεννετὴ ς᾽ καὶ ἠρώτησαν αὐτὸν οἱ μαθητ(αὶ) | αὐτοῦ λέγοντες" ῥαββέ, 


τίς ἥμαρτε(υν  ὀῦτος, ἢ οἱ γονεῖς ἀυτοῦ ἵνα τυφλὸς | γεννηθῆ" ἀπεκρίθη ἰ(ησοῦ)ς" 
οὔτε OtTos) 
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St, ATHANASIUS.—A.D. 189] 


(τοῦ ἦν, τίς ἂν ἀφέλει τὸ Gidi(ov) " τούτοις y(ap) (καὶ) παῦλο(ς) ἐν τῇ πρὸ(ς) 
ῥωμαί(ους) " | Ἰουδαί(ους) μ(ὲν) ἤλεγχε γράφων " ἐξ ὧν ὁ χ(ριστὸ)» τὸ κ(α)τ(ὰ) 
σάρκα" 6 ὧν ἐπὶ πάντ(ων) θ(εὸ)ς εὐ(λ)ο(γη)τ(ὺς) εἰς τ(οὺς) αἰώ(νας). ἕλλην(ας) 
(δὲ) ἐντρέπ(ων) ἐλ(ε)γίε) " τὰ y(ap) adpar(a) αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ  κτίσείως) κόσμου. τοῖς 
ποιήμασϊ νοούμενα καθορᾶτ(αι). ἥ τε Gid.o(s) αὐτοῦ | dvvapis (καὶ) θειότης. tts 
(δὲ) ἡ τοῦ θ(εο)ῦ δύναμϊς παῦλος διδάσκει λ(έ)γ(ων) | χίριστὸ)ς θ(εο)ῦ δύναμϊς 
(καὶ) θ(εο) σοφία " οὐ γ(ὰρ) δεῖ τοῦτο λ(έ)γίων) τὸν πίατέ)ρα σημαίνει" | ws 
πολλάκϊς mpo(s) ἀλλήλ(ους) ἐψηθυρίσατ(ε) λέγοντες. ὁ π(ατ)ήρ ἐστὶν ἡ aidios | 
αὐτ(οῦ) δύναμϊς * οὐκ ἔστι (δὲ) οὕτως * οὐ γ(ὰρ) εἴρηκ(εν) αὐτὸς ὁ θ(εὸ)ς ἐστὶν ἡ 
δύναμις " ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐστὶν ἡ δύναμϊς " εὔδηλ(ον) (δὲ) πᾶσὶν ὡς τὸ αὐτοῦ, οὐκ 
éotiv αὐτο(ς). | ἀλλ᾽ οὐ(δὲ) ξέν(ον) " ἴδι(ον) (δὲ) μᾶλλ(ον) αὐτοῦ. ἀνάγνωτίε) (δὲ) 
(καὶ) τὴν ἀκολουθί(αν) τ(ῶν) ῥη(μα)τ(ῶν) | (kal) ἐπὶγράψατ(ε) πρὸ(ς) κ(ύριο)ν. ὁ 
(δὲ) κ(ύριο)ς τὸ πν(εῦμ)α ἐστί " (καὶ) ὄψεσθε περὶ τ(οῦ) υἱοῦ εἷ(ναι) | τὸ σημαινό- 
μίενον)" περὶ γ(ὰρ) τῆς κτίσείως) μνημονεύων ἀκολούθως γράφει" | (καὶ) περὶ 
τῆς ἐν TH κτίσει T(od) δημϊουργ(οῦ) δυνάμε(ως), ἥτὶς ἐστὶν ὁ Adyo(s) τ(οῦ) θ(εο)ῦ "] 
δι’ οὗ (καὶ) τὰ πάντ(α) γέγον(εν). εἰ μ(ὲν) οὖν αὐτάρκης ἐστὶν ἡ κτίσϊς ad’ 
ἑαυτ(ῆς) μόνης | χωρὶς υἱοῦ γνωρίσ(αι) τ(ὸν) θ(εὸν)  σκοπεῖτ(ε) μὴ πέσειτ(ε), 
νομίζοντες (καὶ) χωρὶς υἱοῦ | τὴν κρίσϊν γεγονέζ(ναι). εἰ (δὲ) dv υἱοῦ γέγονε (καὶ) 
ἐν αὐτῶ τὰ πάντ(α) συνέστηκε!:") 
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No. 78 


This is an excellent instance of the fluent hand of the period, the 
letters, in a restrained cursive, being well formed and very legible; and, 
although enlarged letters are freely employed, they are not aggressively 
exaggerated. Thus there is a pleasing harmony in the general setting 
of the text, indicating a skilful and practised scribe. 

For the next example we turn to a copy of the Books of the 
Prophets and Job (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21259), of the year 1437 (Pal. 
0c. 1. 232). 

No. 79 

This is a good instance of the conservative, conventional style of 
writing maintained in MSS. of the Scriptures. Certain pure minuscule 
forms continue to be used, which in the more independent hands are 
generally abandoned ; and the accents are in most instances unobtrusive. 
It isa valuable point to note in palaeography that a stereotyped form of 
writing may persist for special purposes, especially in the case of MSS. 
produced within a limited area and more or less excluded from foreign 
intluences. 

A Menaeum, or monthly offices of the Greek Church for saints’ days, 
provides us with our last example of a liturgy: the Add. MS. 16398 in 
the British Museum, of A.p. 1460 (Pal. Soc. i. 233). 


No. 80 


This is a less striking instance of conservative adherence to the con- 
ventional book-hand than the preceding specimen. The writing is less 
exact, and shows a certain disposition to combinations and to varieties 
of forms. But at the same time the text is mostly composed of clearly 
formed, though small, minuscules which would present no difficulty to 
the reader in monastic or chureh service; and abbreviations and contrac- 
tions are few. 


The history of the codices novell lies beyond the scope of this work, 
for with the middle of the fifteenth century written codices practically 
give place to the productions of the printing press. The Greek refugee 
calligraphers, who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries settled in Italy 
and in other countries of Western Europe, executed many exquisite MSS. 
for wealthy patrons, and for a brief period prolonged the existence of an 
expiring art. But they, too, had to succumb to the march of events, and 
in many instances turned their knowledge to other uses as correctors of 
the press.? 


1 The student will find an excellent series of reproductions from the MSS. of the Greek 
ealligraphers in Omont's Facsimilés des Manuscrits grecs des XV® et XVI® siécles, Paris, 1 τὶ 
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FACSIMILE No. 79 


τωρ ὦ ξὐλοτίσω σιν" upg rp ebpeerpy Spauiwerei es 
Ney: οὐ τεσ δνλιοσου HAs rl aqp: ov TOO τιοισιμ 
aN ταϑονεία ἐαὶ xp Chasey surmp wa) uvep ree 
hiirep Cie cx τίου» Ἔξω ra coDeAn ras «καυτοῦ stp hous 
re Arup στιν HAP Day C pop ὁ τῇ S701 Geet: Dlopnqeren 
AR τιοντοι tou Prap Symi xing τρια remy lop oy 
δυγμφὕλριασον᾽ ον reo Εἴσιν οἰ QEsi als reap ξύλινοι καὶ πε 
RDP Lot: OL HP ISL FU PO}: αὐτοῦ rear erepChU pax 
Ssrlureest psa tou rate Caray roe σν eqyayebyeee park 


Jord rod κάσι ΘΕθι. αὐτῷ eS > Vere pou tepaa )uee lay. 
Chee σγξιδὺσ Sy τα Seo Opa: πράσσων ouneyord ys XALO σοοῦ 


boner oN ᾿ἔϊζωγαγμακγαὺ τυρὸν 4) σμοῦ +E 
SH? SSU GP βρεμιουτὐμίω:.. <> 


THE PROPHETS.—A.D. 1437 


ef Ν b) , A ? \. 3 wv 2 Ἄ a) τὴ “ , 4 er 
(οὔτε μὴν εὐλογήσωσιν * σημεία τὲ ἐν ἔθνεσιν ἐν οὐ(ρα)νῶ ov μὴ | δείξωσιν * οὔτε 
ε ες» 3 Ἀ , - Ὁ a ε ᾽ , Ἶ Ἀ , Ὁ Ν , 
ὡς ὁ ἤλιος οὐ μὴ λάμψωσιν * οὔτε φωτιοῦσιν | ὡς ἡ σελήνη " τὰ θηρία ἐστὶ Kpeio- 
x A e & ’ ὙΠ] se , 3 7 e? S 3 “ οὐ ἘΣ τὰ eg 7 
cova αὑτῶν " ἃ δύνανται ἐκ φυγόντα εἰς σκέπην, ἑἀάυτὰ ὠφελῆσαι " KaT οὐδένα 
“Ὅν a - \ \ ἊΝ ἢ 
οὖν τρόπον ἐστὶν ἡμῖν φανερὸν ὅτι εἰσὶ θεοὶ " διὸ μὴ φοβηθῆτε αὐτοὺς " ὥσπερ 
Ν > “. t ; , S198 coy ἢ See > _\ € , 90a 
yap ἐν σικῦηλάτω προβασκάνιον οὐδὲν φυλάσσων" οὕτως εἰσὶν ot θεοὶ αὐτῶν 
oo \ ee a \ \ “᾿ 
ξύλινοι καὶ πεϊρίχρῦσοι " καὶ περιάργῦροι" ἀπό τε τῆς πορφύρας καὶ | (καὶ) τῆς 
a 3 a δι \ \ b) a 
μαρμάρου τοῖς ἐπ᾽ αὑτοῖς σηπομένης * yvace|oOar ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶ θεοὶ * αὐτὰ τὲ ἐξ 
¢ f , Α ν᾽ Ε 5 a cr A ’ oy » 
ὑστέρου βρωθήσεται. | (καὶ) ἔσται ὄνειδος ἐν τῆ χῶρα " κρείσσων οὖν ἄν(θρωπ)ος 
] 5 > 5 cs 
δίκαιος, οὐκ ἔχων εἴδωλα " ἔσται yap μακρὰν ἀπὸ ὀνειδισμοῦ: + + 


+ τέλος ἱερεμίον apnv: + +) 
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FACSIMILE No. 8] 


. 5 

ΟΣ ρέυογηρκὺκακεῆγαλος ΟΥ̓ ΔῈ καὶ oop 
᾿δδβοιβεειοῦ ow ἀκα Apey ve σδὺδὲ παρελόππάψς 

᾿ ἐλθὴν ἐνβαδὲ ἀμωχϑὶ SY rae.» 


τούσσας Sepp sivey Spmas cath Sud pee 
oa erm δ᾽ inwTpepse ¢ ang. 
you Wi ταϊτάτε τέκον ἐμόν mors py ear - 
yaa ced schotpayrne xi-rmparn ὑαιῤείκοςς 
ah’ δοῦ τω pe’ μεσιμ πιεστύκαραι) ἢ εὑρεατῶ ὧν 
‘aa Spi se port > pesaconeroy δ nt ga | 
Tho pbsty" mrpectdpnmmvunt- 327 . 
“Trup pu μιοι προ πῦον epi ‘anerparsi mje 
CS ciparé oud trai fuer τιτρῖ Φρομένρύνορν . 
Ἀβετκεν δθῤονττορκδιθ ἴον, ἀτὰρ ἐ δῶοσεις a 
AF Dit Jeiworyscrdpry κα δῦ sad καὶ ἄν ἧ 
wil Nirtdirt β κριωδύμωνω eo Now _ 
ἀγγόχεουθ, rowan 1 nat 0 apis caver γέεεθαι - 


ee ate ak 
Ou ssky Spoudp ἐχέον 0 ua ἀανώζον φ' 
κῶκιὦυ cap γασταίβ ἐμεγαι κεφ npr mon: 


ΔΙ Σοῦ. 


xCipaccras vist parrrop dX αὐκὰ 5 Ade p Npel- 


Lau fj usoncs qopene pipoont 
nhs prspeudeess “ἃ @P2 Ὁ 


ODYSSEY.— A. D. 1479 
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Οἱ t - σ΄ v Ὁ , πο δα ΟΣ 
(Οἷσε θέειον γρῆυ κακῶν ἄκος οἷσε δέ μοι Tip 
ν ΄ ’ δ, Ἂ , 
ὄφρα θεειώσω μέγαρον. oat δὲ πηνελόπειαν 
ἐλθεῖν ἐνθάδε ἄνωχθι σὺν ἀμφὶπόλοισϊ γῦναιξί 
led , wv oe XN Ν “ f 
Tacas ὃ OTpuroy ὃμωας κατὰ δῶμα νέεσθαι. 
‘ τῷ 
Tov δ᾽ aire προσέειπε φίλη τροφὸς εὐρὕύκλεια. 
\ a 9 a 
ναὶ δὴ ταῦτά ye τέκνον ἐμὸν κατὰ μοῖραν ἔειπες " 
μὲ bee by , on bi er ΣᾺΣ τ ’ὔ 
ἀλλ᾽ aye δὴ xAatray τε χἴτῶνά τε εἷματ᾽ ἐνείκω " 
Ν 3 [cg cf “. ee fe ς , ef 
μὴ δ᾽ οὕτω ῥέκεσϊν πεπυκασμί(έν)ος εὑρέας ὥμ(ους) - 
35. “ ᾿ς or) i 
ἔσταθ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάροισϊ, νεμεσητὸν δέ κεν ἐίη. 
; 7 τιν »ο᾽ te 
Τήν ὃ ἀπαμει ϑόμ(εν)ος προσέφη TOAVpT(i)s ὀδυ(σσεὺς) : 
πὺρ νῦν μοι πρώτϊστον ἐνὶ μεγάροισϊ γενέσθω. 
ὰ J J. L Ἶ 
Qs ἔφατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθησε περίφρων εὐρύκλεια 
¥ δν ἜΣ \ Poe BOS δῷ. "Ὁ Ν 
ἤνεγκεν δ᾽ ἄρα πῦρ καὶ θήϊον, αὐτὰρ ὀδυσσεὺς 
ων oo i , ‘\ na 5 3 XN 
εὖ διεθείωσεν μέγαρον καὶ δῶμα καὶ αὐλᾷ(ὴν). 
m0 a 9 ee eo fas 
ypijts δ᾽ adr ἀπέβη διὰ δώματα Kad’ ὀδυσῆος. 
3 , oe A \ 93 oo =f ’ Ἔ 
ἀγγελέουσα γῦναιξὶ καὶ ὀτρυνέουσα νέεσθαι 
p> OL td Ν δι, 
αἵ δ᾽ ἴσαν ἐκ μεγάροιο δάος μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσαι. 
e Ν Vos « ον ἡ , ΠῚ 5 4, Sins] oe Φ 
at μὲν ap apd ἐχέοντο καὶ ἀσπάζοντ᾽ ὀδυσῆα 


καὶ κύνεον ἀγαπαζύμεναι κεφαλήν τε κ(αὶ) ὦμ(ου»:) " 
χεῖρας T αἰνύμεναι τὸν δὲ γλύκῦς Ἵμερος ἤρει " 
κλαυθμοῦ καὶ στοναχῆς yirwoKe 
δ᾽ ἄρα φρεσὶ πάσας :) 
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To conclude this section of our work we give a specimen from a MS. 
executed by one of these calligraphers. It is a copy of the Odyssey 
written in Italy (probably in’ Rome) by John Rhosas of Crete (Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 5658), in the year 1479 (Pul. Soe. i. 182). 


No. 81 


Greek Writing in Western Europe 


A few MSS. may be noted which illustrate the course of Greek 
writing in Western Europe. We refer only to those MSS. which are 
written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, not to those in 
which Greek words or texts are inscribed in ordinary Latin letters, of 
which there are not a few examples. 

Two celebrated MSS. of the sixth century containing bilingual 
texts have already been referred to! as having been written in Western 
Europe. The ‘Codex Rezae’, of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at 
Cambridge, and the ‘ Codex Claromontanus’, of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
at Paris, are both written in Greek and Latin in uncial letters, the Greek 
being to some extent modelled on the Latin forms. In a third example 
of a bilingual text, the Harley MS. 5792 (Cut. Ane. MSS. 1.18; Pal. Soc. ii. 
Σ 5), which contains a Graeco-Latin Glossary, written probably in France 
in the seventh century, the Greek writing betrays its Western origin 
very palpably. An example of the eighth century is the Graeco-Latin 
Psalter at Paris, MS. Coislin 186 (Omont, Facs. des plus anciens MSS. 
grecs,7). Distinetly imitative is the Greek text in the ‘ Codex Augiensis’, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the Epistles of St. Paul were 
written in Latin minuscules and Greek bastard uncials in the latter 
part of the ninth century, at Reichenau in Baden (Pal. Soc. i. 127); in 
a Graeco-Latin MS. of some of the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas 
of Cusa, of the same character, written early in the tenth century (Pal. 
Soc. i. 128); and in the ‘Codex Sangallensis’ and the * Codex Boernerianus ’ 
of Dresden, which once formed one MS. and contain the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles in Latinized Greek letters of the tenth century, with 
an interlinear Latin version (Pal. Soc. i. 179). Other MSS. of a like 
character are: the Pauline Epistles, the ‘Codex Sangermanensis’, of the 
ninth century (Omont, Fucsim. 5 bis); a Graeco-Latin Glossary, MS. Lat. 
7651, of the ninth century (ibid. 23); and a Psalter, Arsenal MS. 8407, 
also of the ninth century (ibid. 24).? 

A few instances survive of the employinent of Greek letters in Latin 
signatures and subscriptions to documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries from Ravenna and Naples (Marini, 1 Papira Diplom. 90, 92, 


1 See p. 209. 
2 See also Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griech. Palaecgraphie, 3rd ed. (1895), 40, 41. 
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121; Cod. Diplom. Cuveisis, 1, no. 250; Paul. Soc. 11. ὅ8) ; and the same 
practice appears to have been followed in France and Spain as late as the 
eleventh century. There is an instance of a Sardinian charter, of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, in Latin written in Greek characters.2 But 
we may regard such a superfluous use of a foreign alphabet, at least in 
most instances, as a mere affectation of learning.? In the ornamental 
pages of fanciful letters, also. which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and 
Franco-Saxon MSS.. a Greek letter occasionally finds a place, serving, no 
doubt, to show off the erudition of the illuminator. 


1 Bibliotheque de U Ecole des Chartes, vi. 443; Delisle, Afelanges de Paléographie, 95 ; Giry, 
Manuel de Diplomatique, 596, n. 3. 

2 Bibl. de U Ecole des Charles, xxxv. 255. 

3 There are, however, early instances of the employment of Greek for Latin letters 
which may be attributed to imperfect knowledge of the Latin language and alphabet. 
A form of receipt is thus written in one of the Pompeian waxed tablets, a.p. 57 (C.J. L. iv, 
Suppl. no. xxxii); and the British Museum Papyrus ececlxxxi (Cat. Gk. Pap. ii. 321) 
contains a fragmentary Latin-Greek glossary of the fourth century, in which the Latin 
words are written in Greek letters somewhat phonetically : perhaps a Greek school-boy's 
list of words. 

* Delisle, L’ Erangéliaire de Saint-Vaast @’ Arras. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY 


WE now proceed to trace the history of Latin Palaeography ; and the 
scheme which will be followed in this division of our subject may first be 
bniefly stated. 

Latin Majuscule writing, in its two branches of (1) Square Capitals 
and Rustic Capitals, and (2) Uncials—the most ancient extant forms of 
the Latin book-hand—claims our first attention. Next, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz. the mixed hands of uncial and minuscule 
letters, and the later developed Half-uncial writing, will be examined. 
We shall then have to pass in review the various styles of Roman Cursive 
writing, beginning with its earliest examples; and from this we shall 
proceed to follow the course of the National Minuscule hands, which were 
derived directly from that source, down to the period of the reform of 
the Merovingian school in the reign of Charlemagne. The independent 
history of the early Irish and English schools forms a chapter apart. 
From the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth century, 
the vicissitudes of the literary handwritings of Western Europe will be 
described ; aud this portion of our work will be brought to a close with 
some account of the official Cursive writing of Western Europe and 
a review of the English Charter-hands. 


The Majuscule Book-hand.—Capitals 


The Ταύτῃ Majuscule Book-hand of early MSS. is divided into two 
branches: writing in Capitals, and writing in Uncials.! Capitals, again, 
are of two kinds: Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals. The most 
ancient Latin MSS. in existence are in Rustic Capitals; but there is no 
reason to presume that the rustic hand was employed in MSS. before the 
square hand, nay, rather, following the analogy of sculptured inserip- 
tions, the priority should be given to square letters. At the same time 
square capital writing was obviously so tedious a means for preserving 
literature that we may be pretty certain that it was seldom used, and 
that the scribes hastened to escape to quicker methods. This seems to 
be proved by the paucity of extant examples in that character, as com- 
pared with those in rustic letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings of inscriptions 
which have been elassed under the heads of ‘seriptura monumentalis ’ 


1 Traube supplies a list of extant Capital and Uncial MSS. in his Vorlesungen, i. 157-268. ' 
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and ‘scriptura actuaria’,as executed in the time of Augustus and sueces- 
sive emperors ;? the square character following generally the first, and 
the rustie the second. 

In square eapital writing the letters are in general of the same 
height ; but F and L, rising above the line, are exceptions. The angles 
are, by preference. right angles, and the bases aud tops and extremities 
are usually finished off with the fine strokes and pendants which are 
familiar to all in our modern copies of this type οἵ letters. 

Rustie capitals, on the other hand, are, as the name implies, of a 
more negligent pattern, although, as a style of writing for choice books, 
they were no less carefully formed than the square capitals. But the 
strokes are more slender, cross-strok es are short and are more or less oblique 
and waved, and finials are not added to them. Being thus, in appear- 
ance, less finished as perfect letters, although accurately shaped, they 
have received the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
Besides F and L., other letters of the rustic alphabet occasionally show 
a tendency to rise above the hne. 

The faet that a large proportion of the surviving MSS. in capital 
letters of the best class contain the works of Virgil points to the same 
conclusion as that suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the I/iad of Homer in early papyri, and by the existence of the 
Bible in three of the most important Greek vellum codices which have 
descended to us: namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, 
if not reserved, at least more especially employed, for those books which 
were the great works of their day. Homer in the Greek world, Virgil in 
the classical period of Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of the 
Christian Church filled a space to which no other books of their time 
could pretend. And the survival of even the not very numerous copies 
which we possess is an indication that such fine MSS. were more valued 
and better cared for than ordinary volumes. 


Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is, as already 
remarked, very little now in existence, viz. a few leaves of a MS. of 
Virgil; divided between the Vatican Library and Berlin, which are attri- 
buted to the close of the fourth century (Z. W. Δ. 14):? and a few 
from another MS. of the same poet, of the fourth or fifth century. pre- 
served in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Ζ. W. Μὰ, l4a: Pal. Soc. 
1. 208); and also some palimpsest fragments: of Virgil. at Verona, and 
of Luean, at Vienna and Naples. We take a specimen from one of the 
St. Gall leaves (Cod. 139-4) :— 


1 See Exempla Scripturae Epiyraphicue Latinae (Corpus Inscript. Lat.|, ed. Wiibner, 1855. 
5 Zangemeister and Wattenhach, Exempla Coditum Lutinormin litt ris maiusadis srip aren 
Heidetberg, IST6, ΤΟ ΤΌ, 
1184 1 
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to 
oe 
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It is certainly remarkable that this large character should still have 
been employed at the time to which these fragments are attributed, so 
long after the classical period of Rome. We might have conjectured 
that the use of so ineonvenient a form of writing, and one which 
covered so much material in the case of any work of average length, 
would have been entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready 
uncial character, or at least of the less cumbersome rustic capitals. Its 
continuance may be regarded as a survival of a style first employed 
at an early period to do honour to the great national Latin poet; and 
may, in some degree, be compared with the conservative practice in the 
middle ages of keeping to an old style of writing for biblical and liturgical 
MSS. The same remark applies also to the comparatively late employ- 
ment of Rustic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing is found in the earliest extant Latin codices. 
Like the square capitals, the rustic alphabet was used for inscriptions 
on stone and metal ; and it appears to have been also employed when an 
exact and formal type of writing was required for any particular purpose. 
Thus, we have an example in a inuster-roll of the First Cohort of 
Spain when on service in Egypt in A.p. 156 (Pad. Soc. 11. 165), a kind 
of document which naturally demanded a clear and formal script. 
But in its application to literature, while it was employed in the pro- 
duction of books intended for the market, examples can hardly have 
been at any time very numerous. It could not have been the only style 
of literary hand of its time. It was far too cumbersome; and it is 
probable that the better class of cursive hands also were moulded into 
uniformity for literary purposes. More will be said on this subject 
when we come to discuss the formation of uncial writing. 

In some of the papyrus fragments recovered at Herculaneum the 
rustic writing is of a character copied closely from the lettering of 
inscriptions on stone or metal (Ζ. W. “x. 1, 2); in others it is of a less 
severe style. We give a specimen of the latter kind, making use of 
one of the engraved plates, from the fragments of a poem on the Battle 
of Actium (Frugmenta Herculunensia, ed. W. Seott, 1885), written in 
hight, quickly-formed letters. The year of the destruction of Herculaneum 
was A.D. 79. 


No. 83 


Here the words are separated from one another with the full point, 
as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in many instances, marked 
with an accent; in the ease of long i, as an alternative to the accent, 
the corrector adds to the height of the letter, which then has the 
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appearance of being doubled vertically. The paragraph mark will he 
observed between lines 7 and 8. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS. written in rustic 
capital letters are represented in facsimile in the Avemp/u of Zange- 
meister and Wattenbach, the publications of the Palacographical Society, 
and other works.t The writing on this material is of a more careful 
type than that which we have seen in the last facsimile from a papyrus : 
and the estimation of the age of the earlest of these MSS. is a 
matter of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date can be 
approximately assigned before the latter part of the fifth century. But 
some of them may be placed earlier than that period. For example. the 
palimpsest fragments of the Verrme Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Ζ. W. x. 4), are generally assigned to the fourth century. But 
the MSS. which before all others approach nearest in the forms of their 
letters to those of inscriptions, are the two famous codices of Virgil, 
known as the ‘Codex Romanus’, and the ‘ Codex Palatinus’ (2. W. λα, 
11, 12; Γαΐ, Soc. i. 113-15). In these the style of lettering found in 
formal inscriptions of the first century of our era has been closely 
followed ; and although no one has ever thought of placing the MSS. in 
so remote a period, yet it has been suggested that, as scribes may have 
kept up the style without degeneration for one or two centuries. 
they may therefore be as old as the third century. Others assert that 
they are merely imitative, and that the Codex Romanus in particular, 
on account of the barbarisnis of its text and the coarse character of the 
coloured drawings with which it is illustrated, must be of a later date. 
The general opinion at the present time is that these MSS. are of the 
fifth century. 

The following facsimile is from the Codex Palatinus (Cod. Vat. 1631):— 


No. δὲ 


In this writing the contrast of the heavy and light strokes is as 
strongly marked as in inscriptions on stone or metal. Shortness of 
horizontal strokes, smallness of bows, as seen in letters P and R, and 
general lateral compression are characteristic. The formation of the 
letter H is easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
facsimile fron the poem on the Battle of Actium. [0 recalls the forma- 
tion of the common truncated h-shaped e/a in Greek papyni. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 

But probably an earlier MS, of Virgil in rustic capitals is that known 
as the ‘Schedae Vaticanae’ (Cod. Vat. 3225), which is ornamented with 
a series of most interesting paintings m classical style, no doubt copicd 


1 Traube’s list enumerates twenty-three extant Ms». 
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AAEACUMIALMISINGENTIAEQUANDACLLINDAO- 2720, 
FIUENTENDAALANUELCRETASOLIDANDAIENACE: ~ 
NESUBEAN THEADAENEULULUEREUICIALATISCAT’ 5 cf 
IUMUANALAEINLUDANTPES TESSAEPLEXIGUUS MUS’ 4 ie 
SUBTERALSPOSULTQDOALOSATQ-HOARENFECIT® 3:24) 
AUTOCULISAPTIFODERECUBILLIATALENE? 
INUENTUSQ-CAUISBUFOELTQUANELLUALALATERANE 
MONSTAATERUNTITOTULATQUINGENTEALEAARISACERUI 
CUMCULLOAT QIN OLLALEIMENS FOANICASENECTE’ 
CONTEMPLATOAITEALCUMISENU XTLURIALA αἰ 15 5 
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Vircit (Cod. Medic.).—BEFORE A.D. 494 


(area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro - 
et vertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci ° 
ne subeant herbae - neu pulvere victa fatiscat ° 


u 
tum variae inludant pestes. saepe exiguus mus ‘ 
sub terris. posuitque domos- atque horrea fecit ° 
aut oculis ‘e’apti fodere cubilia talpae ° 
inventusqwe cavis bufo . et quae plurima terrae 
monstra ferunt - populatqve ingentem farris acery|um| 
curculio . atqve inopi metuens formica senect‘a’e * 
contemplator item . cum se nux plurima silvis 
induet in florem - et ramos curvavit olentes ἡ 
si superant fetus. pariter frumenta sequentur ἡ 
magnaqve cum magno veniet tritura calore ° 
at si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra * 
hnequicquam pinguis palea teret area culmos ἡ 
semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes °) 
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from more ancient prototypes (Z. W. Be. 13; Pal. Noe. i. 116,117). It 
is assigned to the fourth century. 


No. 85 


The writing of this MS. is less monumental than that of the Codex 
Palatinus, and may be regarded as a more typical example of the books 
produced in the fourth and fifth centuries in the rustic hand. Writing 
in capital letters would be an appropriate style for a finely illustrated 
codex, such as the present one, 

The first rustic MS. to which an approximate date can be given is the 
Medicean Virgil (Plut. 39. 1) in the Laurentian Library at Florence (Ζ. W. 
he.10; Pal. Soc, i. 86). A note at the end of the Bucolies states that the 
MS. was read, pointed, and corrected by the ‘consul ordinarius’ Asterius, 
who held office in the year 494. Consequently, the text must have been 
written at or before that date. A specimen is here given. 


No. 86 


This smaller and more lightly inseribed hand no doubt was written 
with fair speed; and the MS. may, therefore, represent an ordinary 
style of codex in rustie capitals when produeed for scholastic use and 
not merely as a handsome book. 

Among the remaining older MSS. of the rustic class the most important 
is the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. Lx. 8, 9; Paul, Soc. i. 135) in the 
Vatican Library, a MS. of the fourth or fifth century, which takes its 
name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, in the fifteenth century, 
and which is valuable on account of its annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient style of literary writing could not 
be expected to last, even for éditions de luxe, for a very long period. 
There still survives, however, one very finely exeented MS., the poems of 
Prudentius, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Z. W. Fa. 15; «δαί. 
Soc. 1. 29,30), written with great skill, but thought not to be earler than 
the sixth century. In the Turin Sedulius (Z. W. Aw. 16) of the seventh 
eentury the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the domain of 
calligraphy in its true sense, and are rough and misshapen. Lastly, we 
may notice a MS. which, on aceount of its contents and history, has 
attracted more than usual attention: the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older than the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Copied from an ancient original which was 
illustrated with drawings, it seems that. in order to maintain the same 
relative arrangements of text and illustrations. the seribe found it the 
simplest course to copy the actual character of the letters, the text thus 
filling the same space as the original and leaving the proper intervals for 
the insertion of the drawings. And yet the text was not so exactly 
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copied as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles are intro- 
duced in uneial letters—an intrusion which would have been quite 
impossible in the earlier and purer period of rustic capital writing. In 
a word, the form in which the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be re- 
garded as accidental, a mere imitation of a style which had practically 
passed away. 

Judging by the specimens which have survived, capital writing may 
be said to have ceased to exist as a literary hand for entire texts about 
the close of the fifth century. In the middle ages it survived, in both 
square and rustic styles, as an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials. and oceasionally for a few pages of text. For example, in the 
Psalter of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, of the beginning of the eighth 
century, now one of the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there 
are several prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (Pu. Soc. 
1,19; Cat. Ane. MSS. 11. 12, 18); and in the Benedictional of Bishop 
Kthelwold (Pal. Soc. 1. 148) of the tenth century, and ina MS. of Aratus 
at Boulogne (Pal. Sve. i. 96) written quite at the end of the tenth century, 
pages in the same style are to be found. In the profusely ornamented 
MSS. of the Gospels and other sacred texts of the period of the 
Carolingian kings the bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of 
their decoration. 


Uncials 


The second form of Majuscule writing employed as a literary hand 
for the texts of MSS. is that to which the name of Uncial has been 
given.’ It is a modification of the square capital writing. As square 
letters were the easiest to carve on stone or metal, so was it more simple, 
when writing letters with the reed or pen on a material more or less soft, 
to avoid right angles by the use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially 
a round hand, and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms, A ὃ Ε bh @. The main vertical strokes generally rise above or 
fall below the line of writing. This style appears to have come into 
common use as a literary hand at least as early as the fourth century. 
How much earlier it may have been employed remains uncertain; but 
as in the most ancient specimens it appears in a fully developed shape, 
it is not improbable that it was used for books even in the third century. 
The period of the growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inseriptions, ete., to he between 
the latter part of the second century and the latter part of the fourth 
century.” But some light is thrown on its developement by the recovery 
at Oxyrhynchus of a fragmentary papyrus containing a portion of an 

1 See above, p. 102. 


2 Z. W. Exempla, p. 5. Uncials were used in Latin inseriptions in Africa in the third 
century. 
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epitome of Livy, of the third eentury.? Here the writing is mainly 
in characters of the uncial type; but certain letters are minuscules 
derived from eursive writing of the time. Thus we have at this early 
date an example of the mixed style of writing. to be examme:d in the 
next chapter, which may sugeest that at that time the uncial seript was 
not definitely developed, or, if. as is more probable, it was so developed. 
that another, mixed, style of writing was also employed as a literary 
hand. 

From the fifth to the eighth century uncial was the ordinary hook- 


particularly in those of the earher century, uncial writing is exact, and 


hand of the first rank. In MSS. of the fifth and sixth centuries, and | 


is generally formed with mueh beauty and precision of stroke: in the’ 


seventh eentury it becomes more artificial; in the course of the cighth 
century it rapidly degenerates and breaks down into a rough, badly- 
formed hand, or, when written with care, is forced and imitative. As 
a test letter of age, the letter © has been selected, whieh in its earliest 
forms appears with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in Jater examples. And the shape of the 
letter € may also be of assistanee for determining the period of a MS. : 
in the earlier centuries, the cross-stroke 1s consistently placed high, but 
when the hand begins to give way in 105 later stages the stroke varies in 
position, being sometimes high, sometimes low, in the letter. In faet, as 
is the case with the handwriting of all penods and countries, the first 
exainples of an established hand are the purest and best: the letters are 
formed naturally, and therefore consistently, 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not inconsiderable number 
extant,? and the earliest and most important have been represented by 
faesimiles in various palaeographical works. The palimpsest fragments 
of Cicero (Z. W. Ew. 17; Pul. Sov. i. 160) in the Vatican Library (Cod. 
Vat. 5757) are generally quoted as the most ancient example, and are 
assigned to the fourth century. 

No. 87 

The letters are massive and regular, and the columns of writing are 
very narrow. A few lines will give an idea of the amount of material 
which must have been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in eaeh column, or thirty in a page. The later text is 
St. Angustine’s Commentary on the Psalms, of the seventh century. 

Probably of a nearly equal age are the fragments of the Gospels of 
Vereelli (Z. W. La. 20), ἃ MS. which is traditionally said to have heen 
written by St. Eusebius himself, who died Δ). 371, and which may 
safely be placed in the fourth century. 


" See below, p. 298. - Traube’s list extends to 589 nos. 
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FACSIMILE No. 88 
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GOSPELS OF VERCELLI.—FoURTH CENTURY 


(niam si quid | petieritis patrem in nomine meo da vit vobis us que a‘d’huc 
non | petistis quic'quam in no'mine meo pe tite et accipie tis ut gaudium 
mine meo petite ‘et ego’ rogabo prop ter vos ipse e|nim pater a mat vos me 
almastis et cre didistis quo|niam ego a deo’ | exivi et a patrem veni in 
hune mun) 


1 An instance of the use of the mark of contraction with an uneontracted sacred name. 
See above, p. 86, note 2. 
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No. 88 

The letters have the characteristics of an early date, such as the 
straight first limb of ΟἹ and the consistently high-placed horizontal of €, 
and the firmness of stroke which signifies practice in a familiar style. In 
this MS. also we have another example of the early practice of writing 
the text in extremely narrow columns. 

Among early uncial MSS. two of the most famous are the codices of 
Livy at Vienna and Paris (ZW. fiw, 18, 19; Pal. Sox. 1. 31, 89. 15} 
The writing of the Viennese MS. (Cod. Lat. 15) is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also a volume historically interesting to 
Englishmen, as it is conjectured, from the occurrence of a note in it, to 
have belonged to the English monk, Suithbert, or Suiberht, one of the 
apostles to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 698. 
We select from it a specimen as a good example of uneial writing of the 
fifth century. 

No. 89 


The uniformity and precision of the writing of this MS. are most 
remarkable, and testify so perfect a training in the uncial script that the 
scribe must have written it with all the ease and tluency of a natural 
hand. These characteristics mark an early period, when this form of 
writing was in full vigour as the choice hand for the production of books 
for the market; and there ean therefore be no hesitation in placing the 
MS. in the period stated above. It will be observed that, in accordance 
with the practice followed in early MSS. of this class, the first letter in the 
page is enlarged, even though that letter may, as in this instance, occur 
in the middle of a word (consilia'bula). 

As in other series of Western MSS., codices or portions of codices of 
the Seriptures, especially of the Gospels, form a large proportion of the 
uncial series of the fifth and sixth centuries. From among them the few 
leaves of what must have been a noble volume, now preserved in the 
library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Cod. 1894), may be selected as a repre- 
sentative exainple of the best class. The date of this MS. has been 
placed late in the fifth or early in the sixth century (Pal. Noe. it. 50). 


No. 90 


Comparing the writing with that of the Vercelli Gospels (Faces. 88), 
there appears no appreciable difference in the general forms of the letters; 
but allowance must always be made for the maintenance of a conserva- 
tive type of hand in sacred and liturgical codices. Other indications, 
too, such as, perhaps, a little more simplicity in the cast of the lettering, 
and the narrowness of the columns, mark the greater antiquity of the 
Vereelli MS. 
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For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century we are able to 
turn to a MS. which can be approximately dated—tht Fulda Ms. of the 
Gospels and other books of the New Testament, which was revised by 
Victor, Bishop of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the saine period (Ζ. W. La. 34). 


No. 91 


Even in this MS., as early as the middle of the sixth century, there 
is a falling off in ease and firmness of writing as compared with the earher 
examples. There is a wider spacing of the letters, instead of the older 
more compact script. The curving of the first limb of is to be noticed ; 
and a certain feebleness in the management of curves, as for example in 
the letters B and S, appears to indicate that the scribe was not in perfect 
command of the style. 

To illustrate the uncial writing of the seventh century we are again 
fortunate in being able to draw on a MS. which is actually dated. This 
is a MS. of homilies of St. Augustine, written in the abbey of Luxeuil in 
AD. 669.! 

INO. 92 


A rough hand of the Merovingian period; the letters hasty, uneven, 
and careless in regard to uniformity. These shortcomings indicate surely 
the failing power of the uncial as a model literary hand. 

The next facsimile is taken from the great MS. of the Bible known 
as the Codex Amiatinus (Z. W. Fa. 35; Pal. Soc. ii. 65, 66), in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is one of three codices of the Bible 
which were written by order of Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow in Northumbria 
from A.D. 690; and it was taken by him on his journey to Italy, during 
which he died, in 716, for presentation to the Pope. The date of the MS. 
is therefore about the year 700. It: must, however, be remembered 
that the uncial book-hand appears never to have gained favour in 
England; and it is probable that the MS. was written by Italian 
sertbes brought over to this country. 


No. 93 


The text is arranged stichometrically, and the characters are rather 
ornamental but are bold and in harmony with the large scale of the 
volume, which measures nearly 20 inches in height and contains more than 
a thousand leaves. But, if the letters are individually examined, their 
imitative structure is soon detected; and their lack of uniformity and 


1 See Notice sur un Manuscrit de U Abbaye ce Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des 
MSS., tom. xxxi; and Questions Mérovingiennes, no. iii, by J. Havet, in Bibl, de l'Ecole des 
Chartes, xlvi. 480, The MS. is now in the library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
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FacsIMILe No. 89 


Buln dsmissiStANTAMULTtUdOI. ὁ 
NIORUMROMAMCONUENIIUICRA ~~ 
VISURBITURBNINSOLITAS?SSEtPRrE - 
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(Bula dimissis tanta multitudo iu/niorum romam convenit ut gravis urbi 
turba insolita esset prae ter dilectu eorum quos in supplementum mitti 
oportebat quattuor a -c- sulpicio practore scriptae legiones- | sunt intraque 
undecim dies dilec tus est perfectus consules deinde | sortiti provincias sunt 
nam prae tores propter iurisdictionem ma turius sortiti erant urbana -c- sul picio 
peregrina 6: decimio obtigerat | hispaniam -m- claudius marcellus | siciliam 
ser. cornelius lentulus | sardiniam -p- fonteius capito clas'sem ὁ" marcius figulus 
erat sortitus consulumque servilio italia | 6’ marcio macedonia obvenit 
la tinisque actis marcius extemplo | est profectus cepione deinde re ferente ad 
senatu quasex novis | legionibus duas legiones secum i | galliam duceret decre- 
vere patres | ut -c- sulpicius -m- claudius practores ex his | quas scripsissent 
legionibus quas | viderentur consuli darent indigne patiente praetorum 
arbitrio consulem subdectum demisso se non |ad tribunal praetorum 
stans postu) 
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ROP EC RG PC ay ΟΜ ΟΞ RA 
bebhovnrenAnbaccuepeaay 
OALUSSday Naobbliawe 
ΞΜ ΧΟ αν. μοῦμ ον, 
ParreRas ACEC PIAVUIGIE 
LONICIONCN: Ne qdrxngoue 
RUOCRISALIQCUS ΕΝ AOD 
NIN CINCEFEACEL Loca Las 
CSIUCHOAGTC AVAL Gas 
Roca YIGRALCOINEC AGIOS 
RECCENCGOCNIIS: Naa» 
oesec rAbAC NOTUDEST 
HOBISCCUACEBIG*e ;CONT RA 
OIC HEAR: (CAQYCONST 
τς ΟΜ Δ αὐ}. ἰδέειν 
Clene Rani Adcaanbosp 
ricterypyLaRpes: (“απ κις 
«“- ON oe ee LCST IJSICANS 
FLCC HAVO E> GAUADENSQ: 
cieoetbuenlecea VOSIC! 
propbe HIS NAyANCUSKY 
ADUCSPCRAQY (Ἴσαι 
DNQAVECILCOCISANI ly ISGCTUAc 
DICE BANTUR  CPUtTdIAaY 
WECRON ONC PCO CDANI 
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New Tesravent oF FULDA.—ABOUT A.D. 546 


(Propter spem enim israhel catena hac cireumdatus sum. At illi dixe runt 
ad eum. Nos neque | litteras accepimus de | te a iudaea. Nequwe adve'niens 
Miquis fratrum nuntiavit aut locutus est quid de te malum  Rogamus autem 
a te audire quae sentis. Nam | de secta hac notum est | nobis quia ubique ei 
contraldicitur. Cum constituissent autem illi diem | Venerunt ad eum in 
hospi'tium plures. Quibus | exponebat testificans | regnum dei. Suadensque 
eis de iesu ex lege mosi et | prophetis a mane usqwe | ad vesperam. Et 
qui dam credebant his quae : dicebantur. Quidam , vero non credebant) 
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FACSIMILE No. 92 


ala αἰ νο NID Lec TONE opEeRAmuUR, 
Etubthoccognuscimus, ANTEOCH ΕΞ 
UN TERROCA CoRTuum τι ΕΠ ao Fes 
τ" Et quroumapperst Salute wet: 
ANLaAUudehocoina UeNWSacwANTUS 

LHOE Hambomojuoicanenon ot; 
Quem woERENONPOTEST; Stpersur 
: CO AS CORDENOSTRO'CORAM PSO ER, 
SUADEAMUS QuUaaASemalLe SENTIAL 
CORNOSTRU -VOESTACCUSETNOSIN 


St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 669 


(aliquid boni dilectione operamur.’ | et ubi hoc cognuscimus, ante dewm es | 
interroga cor tuum vide quid fecisti et quid ibi appetisti. salutem tuam | 
an laude hominum ventosam, intus | vide Nam homo iudicare non potest | 
quem videre non potest, Si persuaidemus corde nostro: coram ipso per|suade- 
amus, quia se male sentiat | cor nostrum. id est accuset nos in) 


: 
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ACTUGD EST AUTEM CUuay 
TUR BAC INRUERENT INCU 
UTAUOIRENT GERBUA OI 

ETIPSESTABAT SEGUS STAGNU 
CENESARETh 

ETUIOIT OUAS NAUESSTANTES 
SECUSSTACNUA) 

PISCATORES λα TED OISCENCE 
RANT ETLEAUA BANT RETIA 

ASCENOENS AUTEM INCUINAGD 
NAGE? GUACERAT 
SIMONJS 

ROCAUITAUTEM AXTERRA 
Reoacere pusiLLua 

ETSEOENS OOCERAT 
SOENAUICULA TURBAS 


BIBLE (CODEx AMIATINUS).—ABOUT A.D. 700 


(Factum est autem cum | turbae inruerent in eum | ut audirent verbum dei | 
et ipse stabat secus stagnum | genesareth | et vidit duas naves stantes | secus 
stagnum | piscatores autem discende rant et leavabant retia | ascendens autem 
in unam | navem quae erat | simonis | rogavit autem a terra | reducere pusil- 
lum | et sedens docebat | de navicula turbas) 
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FACSIMILE No. 94 


pbrre SKATEQ GE 

᾿ς NATEFESROM 
ESROMRUTEADGE | 

NAJTARAGM τ’ .. 

NRACONITEMGENAIT 
AADTINAOKB 
ACDINAOKB ACA TEAY 

| GENUJTNASSON 

WXASSON KUTEO GE 
| (NUJTSKLOYON 
SXLMONRUTEQGENTT] © 
BOOZ OERACHAB. 


GOSPEES.--S. Ὁ. 799.--60 


(phares autem ge nuit esrom | esrom autem ge'nuit aram | avram autem genuit | 
aminadab aminadab autem | genuit naasson  naasson autem ge nuit salmon 
salmon autem genuit | booz de rachab) 
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general unsteadiness indicate that the uncial hand is here passing into 
the period of decadence, although the handsome scale of the writing 
rather screens its defects. 

Of the other two codices mentioned above, which Ceolfrid presented 
to the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, only a single leaf appears 
to have survived. This leaf (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37777; New Pal. Soc. 
158, 159) is written in the same uncial style, though in a smaller hand, 
and is evidently of the same date as the Codex Amiatinus. There is 
every reason to believe that its identification as a leaf from one of Ceol- 
frid’s famous codices is correct. The writing, lke that of the Amiatinus, 
has no distinctively English characteristics. 

To illustrate the uncial hand when it had passed further into the 
imitative stage of the eighth century, a specimen is selected from a MS. 
of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5463), written by the monk Lupus 
at the command of Ato or Atto, abbot, apparently, of the monastery of 
St. Vincent on the Volturno, in the territory of Benevento, from A.D. 739 
τ 700 (Paul. Soc. i. 236). 

No. 94: 


The writing is quite calligraphic, displaying the fine sense of beauty 
of form which is conspicuous in the best specimens of Italian writing of 
all ages; but its imitative character is easily detected if the letters are 
analysed. It will be seen how inconstant and weak in formation many 
of them are, in spite of the fine appearance of the MS. as a whole. 


It is not necessary to follow the history of the uncial hand in the 
ninth century, when it was practically dead as a literary hand and was 
chiefly employed in adding a further air of splendour to the costly MSS. 
of the Carolingian monarchs. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Mixed Uncial and Minuscule Book-hand 


THE fact must not be lost sight of that, after all, the majuscule forms 
of writing, both capital and uncial, which have been under discussion, 
represent only one class of the handwritings of the periods in which they 
were practised, namely, the literary script used in the production of 
exactly written codices, and therefore a hand of comparatively limited 
range. By its side, and of course of far more extensive and general 
use, was the cursive hand of the time, which under certain condi- 
tions, and particularly when a book was being produced, not for the 
general market, but for private or limited circulation, would invade 
the literary domain of pure majuscule writing and show its presence 
by the intrusion of minuscule letters which are proper to the cursive 
alphabet.! Thus some of the notes of scholars in the margins of early 
majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted leaves of additions, are 
found written in a mixed style of negligently formed uncials with certain 
cursive forms in limited numbers. 

But some recently discovered fragments carry us back still further 
to a period earlier than our earliest Latin vellum codices (the Ambrosian 
Homer, perhaps, excepted), and suggest interesting speculations regarding 
these ancient mixed hands. These fragments are the remains of a papyrus 
roll containing portions of an epitome of Livy (Brit. Mus., Pap. 1582), 
found at Oxyrhynchus in 1903 (Oz Pap. iv. 90-116), which may be 
assigned with confidence to the second half of the third century (New 
Pal, Soc. 538). 
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Here we find a handwriting mainly following the uncial book-hand, 
but adinittine certain minuscule forms, as Ὁ, d, πὶ, τ; and with the 
letter f fluctuating between the uncial and minuscule. The MS. there- 
fore, while in no sense a calligraphically written one, may be regarded 
as a characteristic working copy for ordinary use, and as an ancestor of 
the mixed-uncial and half-uncial MSS. which form the subject of the 
present chapter. 


1 In describing these mixed hands it is necessary to anticipate the discussion of the 
Roman cursive writing. 
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But the occurrence of this example at so early a date, and at a period 
when it has been thought that the uncial was only in course of develope- 
ment, raises the question whether it is an instance of the Latin book- 
hand making for that developement, or, like the Jater examples of mixed 
hands, a variation from the uncial already fully developed. It is more 
probable that the latter view will turn out to be the correct one, and 
that further discoveries will prove that the uncial book-hand had reached 
its final stage of perfection at an earlier period than has been supposed ;! 
and, further, that, as the present MS. shows, the uncial was not the only 
style of book-hand current in the third century.? 

A good instance of nixed writing occurs in the notes and additions 
to a MS. of St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius in the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Auct. T. 2. 26), of the sixth century (Pal. Soe. 
“120, 130). 
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Here the general character is a sloping uncial, but the letters b and d 
are minuscule forms, and the cursive influence also shows itself in the 
lengthening of vertical strokes. An unusual method of abbreviation of 
the termination bus, by placing a dot above, instead of at the side of, the 
bow of Ὁ will be noticed in line 7. 

The adaptation of this mixed hand, growing as it were by accident 
into a recognized style of writing, to more formal literary purposes would 
naturally follow. In the MS. of Gaius at Verona (Z. W. Lx. 24) of the 
fifth century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the cursive-shaped d and 
long 53 are used; and also in the few fragmentary leaves of Ulpian at 
Strassburg, of the fifth or sixth century, the cursive long s occurs (Berlin 
Acad., Sitzungsber. (1903), 922, 1034; (1904), 1156). In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forms appear (Z. W. 
Ex. 54; Pal. Soc. ii. 108) in one portion of the MS. And fragments of 
a Graeco-Latin glossary on papyrus (Conment. Soc. Gottingen. iv. 156 ; 


1 When writing the chapter on ‘Palaeography’ in A Companion to Latin Studies, 
Cambridge, 1910, I was inclined to take the view of the later perfection of the uncial 
book-hand. 

? That the mixed hand continucd in use in Egypt even for classical works is proved 
by the papyrus fragments of Virgil (Aen. i. 495-507) and Sallust (Catiline), of the fifth 
century, found at Oxyrhynchus (0x. Pap., nos. 31, 884). In the Rainer collection at 
Vienna, also, is a fragment of the ‘ Formula Fabiana’, on vellum, in a mixed hand, said to 
be of the fourth century (Afittheilungen aus der Sammlung Rainer, iv. 1). 

3 A curious instance of misunderstanding of the cursive or long 5 (f{) by an ignorant 
scribe is afforded by the Harley MS. 5792, which contains a Graeco- Latin glossary, written 
probably in France in the seventh century. The archetype from which the MS. was 
transcribed, evidently had this form of the letter in scveral places. The scribe of the 
Harley MS., not understanding it, copied it sometimes as an i without a dot (1), some- 
times as ani with a dot (i .—Glossae Latino-graecae, ete., ed. Goetz and Gundermann, 1855, 
praef. xxii. 
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EPITOME OF Livy.—Tuirp CrentuRY 
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(sua manu bonu... | a lanatone cen... | vastaita porcija]... , τὰ. claudio 
marcello... |p. licini crassi po... | ludis funeribus.. . | tlabernaclulis 
ΕΠ τ᾿ οἱ... τὶ... [1 foro futurai.. | dim...mhan.......... 
ieee ee. beri..o|...bellump...'...llitesin.2.4:...theoxen... 
in mare m. ugien... | ficti egrimonibus... | per patrem coactu... | p. len- 
tulo m..aebio... j in agro I.nerylli sc... |] a» postumio ο- | cum L.guribus 
his... | 1. livius tribunus plebis quo... | magistratum pete... | est | q. fulvio 
]. manlio c... | πὶ lepidi et fulv.i no...) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES.—SIXTH CENTURY 


(A morte caesaris usqwe in conselatum theodosii -xv- fiunt anni cecelxxxiil | 
passus est dominus iesus christus - a constitutione mundi post anvos -v- milia 
cexxviiii | ab abraam autem usquwe ad passionem anni sunt -ii- xliiii | A 
passione domini usqwe ad consulatwm eustathii anni sunt ccexciili et usque | 
ad conszlatum domini nostri theodosii -xv- anni ecceviili | Item ab adventu 
domini usque ad consulatwm eundem quotiens persecutio | christianorum vel 
a quibus designatis temporibas facta est | Ia nerone qui sextus regnavit post 
passionem domini anno xxxviiii | prima persecutio orta est anno imperii eius 
xiii in qua petrus et | paulus apostoli gloriose oecubuerunt [11 Secunda 
persecutio a dometiano fratre titi qui nonus | regnavit orta est anno imperii 
eius xiiii a quo etiam iohannes | evangelista in insula quae pathmos appel- 
latur relegatus | apocalypsim vidit | III tertia persecutio facta est a traiano 
qui -xi- regnavit anno imperii eius x. [1111 quarta facta est a marco antonino 
vero qui cum aurelio commodo xilli regnavit anno imperii eorum -v1-) 
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APINIANUSQGUOQLLEppoBat: ᾿ 
| emlbBporepriodispurmonuarnpotestale 
COANENTEPILLAPATEPSPONSONUNTIUMpEANT 
TEPC POTESTETSPONSALt Loissolucpeenimuey 
SLECOANCIPATAESTNON POT ESTNCQUENUNTIU®,’ 
 PEQUT TE PENCQUEQUACOOTISCAUSAOATASUNT 
CONDICE PEI PSACNLDEILANUBENDOEREICIET 
᾿ HOTEMESSECON DICTION EG MQUACEXTINCUETQUAE 
CAUSANONSCCUTANASCIPOTERITNISI FORTE 
QULSPROPONATITAO OTEMIPATREMIPROEMAN 
CLPATAELLLAD COISSCUTSINU PTLLSNONCONLE 
TIRETUELOANTPACTISLIELN ON CONTPACTISPE- 
PETERETQuACDEDEPATTUNCENIMHABERit 
RCPETITIONC): 
| ULINUSLBPOSEXTODECLMODICCS TORU 
SPONSALIASICUTNUPTIAECONSCHSUCONT PA 
HENTIUCMFLUNTE MHOCOSTCUTNUPTHSITASPO 
SaliBuspil amparcoulasconseNnTi peo ey 
VYlpunuslibpostnculypidesponsaliBusied 
QUAEPATPISUOQLUN TATINONPCPUCNATCONSE 
TIPAAINTELLECITURTUNCALITEMSOLUMDISSE 
TIENDIAPATRELICeEN TIAELLIAECONCCOLTURSH™ 
DISNUMAORIBUSUELTUR pEAMSPONSUAEL | 


apaAtepclical: - 


PANDECTS.—SIXTH-SEVENTH CENTURY 


(Papinianus quoque probat 

Idem libro tertio disputationum in potestate | manente filia pater sponso 
nuntium remit tere potest et sponsalia dissolvere enimvero | si emancipata 
est non potest neque nuntium | remittere neque quae dotis causa data sunt | 
condicere ipsa enim filia nubendo efliciet | dotem esse condictionemque 
extinguet quae | causu non secuta nasci poterit nisi forte | quis proponat ita 
dotem patrem pro eman cipata filia dedisse ut si nuptiis non conse» tiret vel 
contractis vel non contractis repeteret quae dederat tune enim habebit 
repetitionem : 

Iulianus libro sexto decimo digestorum | sponsalia sicut nuptiae consensu 
contralhentium fiunt et ideo sicut nuptiis ita spom salibus filiam familias 
consentire oportet : 

Ulpianus libro singulari de sponsalibus sed | quae patris voluntati non repugnat 
conser tire intellegitur tunc autem solum disse tiendi a patre licentia filiae 
conceditur si iz dignum moribus vel turpem sponsum ei | pater eligat ἢ) 
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Rhein. Museum, v. 301) ave also written in mixed characters.! These 
examples are so many proofs that secular MSS.. such as those relating to 
law and graminar, were not always subject in their production to the 
same strict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a specially 
sumptuous character. The seribe, writing rather for the scholar than 
for the public reader or book-eollector, allowed himself a certain freedom 
and adopted a style which he could write more rapidly ; and yet at the 
same time the preponderating element remained uncial. 

In the following facsimile from the Pandects of the Laurentian Library 
at Florence (Pal. Soc. 1. 108), probably of the end of the sixth or begin- 
ning of the seventh century, it will be noticed that the minuscule cursive 
forms are used at the ends of lines, generally the weak point of texts, 
where innovations make their first appearance. 

No. 97 

In other pages of the MS. the minuscule letters adapted from the 
cursive are more general, extending to b, d, m, r, s, not only at the ends 
of lines, but promiscuously with the uncial forms, and illustrate a further 
stage of developement. 

But these examples represent the mixed hand in its simpler stages. 
A reference to the early MSS. in which it is employed by the writers of 
annotations shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive minuscule 
forms depended a good deal on the taste or practice of the writer. He 
was necessarily limited in the space left for his notes, and was therefore 
constrained to use a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as in annotating 
a printed book we, at the present day, often employ a half-print kind of 
writing, accommodated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He there- 
fore naturally used a disconnected, and not his ordinary cursive, form of 
writing; and the negligent uncial, referred to above, seems to have been 
generally found most suitable for the purpose, qualified, as already 
described, by an admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent 
to which these cursive forms were admitted by different writers that 
here claims our attention. The marginal directions for the artist in the 
Quedlinburg fragment of an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible 
(Schum, Theolog. Studien, 1876), and the scholia and notes in such MSS. 
as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican (Z. W. Ec. 5), the Codex 
Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. Lv. 8; Pal. Soc. i. 185), the Medicean Virgil 


1 The same mixed style is found in Latin inscriptions of Northern Africa; e.g. the 
Makter inscription (Pal. Soc. ii, 49). It also appears in the more recently discovered inscrip- 
tion of Diocletian’s edict, ‘de pretiis venalium’ of a.p. 301 (Pal. Soc. ii. 127, 128), Even in 
inscriptions in square capitals small letters sometimes intruded: see an instance of asmall 
b in an inscription of a.p. 104, given in Letronne, Inscriptions de τ᾿ Egypte, 1842, 1848, atlas, 
pl. 31. 
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(Ζ. W. Ea. 10; Pul. Soc. i. 86), the Bible fragment at Weimgarten 
(Z. W. #x. 21), and others, exhibit the hand in various phases between 
the uncial and minuscule styles. 

At length in the scholia on the Bembine Terence, we have the hand 
in the fully developed condition, in which the minuscule element asserts 
itself so strongly that but few of the purely uncial forms remain. In 
this developed stage the mixed hand attains a recognized position. It is 
the Half-uncial hand which we find employed as far back as the fifth 
century as a literary hand in the production of formally written MSS. 


The Half-uncial Book-hand 


This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very important part 
in the history of certain national hands. A modified form of the uncial 
as just explained, and recommending itself no doubt from the greater 
ease with which it could be written than the more laborious pure uncial, 
it was quickly adopted as a book-hand; and the not inconsiderable 
number of examples which are still extant prove how largely it was 
practised, at least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example appears to be the Fasti 
Consulares of the years 487-94 in a palimpsest at Verona (Z. W. Hx. 30). 
Of more importance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Rome, written before 509- 
10 (Z. W. Ev. 52; Pal. Soc. i.136; Faces. 98, below). Other examples are 
the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of the year 517 (Ζ. W. Ec. 32); a list of 
popes to 523, and earried on to 530, together with a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Lx. 40-2; Alb. Pul.t 11); a similar Ms. at 
Cologne (Ζ. W. Ex. 37, 38, 44); a Bible commentary at Monte Cassino 
earlier than 569 (Z. W. Ex. 53; Faces. 100, below) ; various MSS. at Milan, 
originally in the monastery of Bobbio (Pal. Soc. 1. 137, 188, 161, 162); 
a MS. in the Libri collection (Pul. Soc. 11. 10); a Hilary on papyrus at 
Vienna (Pui. Soc. ii. 31); and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai 
{Alb. Pul. 6-9, 11, 18)—of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the forms of letters 
which are afterwards found in the minuscule hand of the Carolingian 
period are already developed, it has also been called the pre-Caroline 
minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is better to give 
the hand an independent name, and that of Half-uncial is sufficiently 
distinctive ; unless, indeed, the still more exact title of Roman Half- 
uncial is preferable. 

The following specimen is taken from the MS. of St. Hilary on the 


1 Album Paléographique, avec des notices explicatives par la Soctété de l'Ecole dvs Chartes, Paris, 
1887. 
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Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter's at Rome, which, as a note records, 
was revised in the fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in Α.Ὁ. 509-10 (Pud. Sue, i. 136). 


No. 98 


In this facsimile an almost complete minuscule alphabet is represented ; 
and it will be seen that, while the round style of uncial wniting is still 
maintained, there are very few of the letters which are really uncials, 
N being the only one which prominently asserts itself. Several instances 
of the cursive v-shaped u, written above the line, just as the letter 1s 
frequently placed in cursive texts, will be noticed. 

A carefully executed example of French origin is a MS. of the works 
of St. Augustine in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (MS. lat. 13367), 
which at one time belonged to the monastery of Corbie; of the sixth 
century (New Pal. Suc. 80). 


No. 99 


The style of writing is rather more calligraphic than that of the last 
example; and the MS. may be regarded as belonging to the class which 
obviously provided models when the reformation of the minuscule book- 
hand was being carried out under the authority of Charlemagne. The 
persistence of the capital form of N in the half-uncial hand was no doubt 
owing to a desire to avoid ambiguity which would have followed the 
substitution of the minuscule n, a letter which might be easily confused 
with the short-stemmed r, as seen in this example. This persistence 
accounts for the survival of the capital N, side by side with the minus- 
cule letter, in minuscule MSS. Of the marks of punctuation only the full 
point appears to be original. 

But the most beautifully executed MS. of early date in this style of 
hand is the biblical commentary of Monte Cassino, written before the 
year 569 (Ζ. W. Fx. 53). 

No. 100 


This may be accepted as a standard example of the perfect half-uneial, 
written with a full sense of beauty by an Italian scribe. 
ye) 


Here, then, we bring to a close the section dealing with the Latin 
majuscule, capital and uncial, literary scripts, and the mixed styles imme- 
diately derived from the uncial; and we break off our examination of 
the formal book-hands to take up that of the Roman Cursive writing 
which, as we have seen, essentially attected the half-uncial, and which 
had an all-important influence in forming the later handwritings of 
Western Europe. 


CHAPTER XV 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Roman Cursive Script 


THE poverty of material for the early history of Roman writing, as 
compared with that for the history of Greek writing, has already been 
noted. Though we can now follow, more or less perfectly, in the recently 
recovered papyri, the developement of Greek writing from the fourth 
century B.c., very few Latin documents, and none that ean be placed 
earlier than the Christian era, have been found among them. While 
therefore there has been so great an accession of material during the 
last tive-and-twenty years for the study of early Greek palaeography, 
the condition of things in regard to Latin palaeography and in particular 
for the history of Roman Cursive writing has undergone but. little 
change. 

Much of the earliest material is found among the wall-inscriptions of 
Pompei. These inscriptions have been divided into two classes: (1) those 
traced with the brush, generally in formal and not cursive capitals, and 
consisting of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, announce- 
ments of public games, of lost articles, of houses to let, ete. ; and (2) scrawls 
and scribblings, sometimes written in charcoal, chalk, etc., but more 
generally scratched with a point (the so-called graffiti) im cursive 
letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckonings, salutations, 
love addresses, pasquinades, satirical remarks, ete. A few are of ancient 
date, but most of them range between a.p. 63 and the year of the 
destruction of the city, Δ... 79. Similar inscriptions have been found 
at Hereulaneum and in the excavations and catacombs of Rome. Most 
of all these have been collected by Zangemeister in the Corpus Tiscrip- 
tionum Lutinavum, vol. iv, which also contains a carefully compiled 
table of the forms of letters employed.' Some of those found in Rome 
are represented in the Rom« subterrwuea Christiana of De Rossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the waxed tablets 
found in 1875 at Pompen, in the house of the banker L. Caecilius 
Jucundus,’ inseribed with documents connected with sales by auction 


1 Reproduced, together with the table of letters of the Dacian waxed tablets printed in 
vol, 111, by permission of the Royal Prussian Academy, in Pal. Soc, ii. 30. 
2 See above, p. 18. 
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and tax-receipts, in cursive writing, and ranging in date chiefly from 
A.D. 53 to 62; edited also, in 1898, by Zangemeister in a supplement to 
the C. 7. μι ἵν. Of similar character are the waxed tablets, some of 
which are dated between a.pD. 131 and 167, fotind in the ancient mining 
works of Verespatak in Dacia,!? and published with a table of forms of 
letters in the C. J. 1. 1. With these also must be grouped the tiles 
which have been found on various sites, scratched, before being baked, 
with alphabets, verses, or miscellaneous memoranda, 

Among the single papyrus documents which have been found in recent 
years in Keypt, and of which facsimiles are given in different works, the 
following may be enumerated for the convenience of students. At Berlin 
there 1s a copy of an Imperial edict, said to be of the time of Tiberius 
(Aegypt. Urkunden aus den kénigl. Museen, no. 628); and also a papyrus 
containing portions of two speeches in the senate, ascribed to the reign 
of Claudius, a.p. 41-54 (Steffens, Entwicklung der lutein. Schrift, 
pl. 101). A papyrus at Geneva contains Roman military aecounts of 
the first century (Nicole and Morel, Archives Militaires du prenier 
siecle). A similar papyrus, of the second century, is printed by Grenfell 
and Hunt, Fuyiim Towns, no. ev. From Oxyrhynchus there are a note 
of enrolment of recruits of a.p. 103 (Ox. Pap. vii, no. 1022), a frag- 
mentary military account of a.p. 205 (ibid. iv, no. 735), and a declara- 
tion of birth, a.p. 194-6 (ibid. vi, no. 894). A roll, now in Berlin, of the 
First Augustan cohort of Spain, when serving in Egypt, A.p. 156, is 
reproduced by the Palueographical Society, 1. 165. The most perfect 
Latin document on papyrus is in the British Museum, and records the 
purchase of a slave by an officer of the Roman fleet on the Syrian coast, 
A.D. 166 (Pal. Soc. 11.190). Two letters of the first century are given in 
faesimile in Wessely’s Schrifttafeli. zur aelteren luteinischen Pulueo- 
graphie, Vienna, 1898; one of A.D. 167, by Grenfell and Hunt, Greek 
Papyri, ser. ii, no. evili (now Brit. Mus., Pap. 730) ; and one of the second 
century, by the same, in Ow. Pap. i,no. 32; and a declaration of the year 
237 and a petition of 247 appear in Ow. Pap. vin, no. 1114, and iv, 
ΠῸ.... 0. 

All the above examples of Roman cursive writing represent the 
ordinary writing of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. ‘The letters are essentially the old Roman letters written 
with fluency, and undergoing certain modifications in their forms, which 
eventually developed into the minuscule hand. The same original 
Roman letters written carefully became, as we have seen, the formal 

1 See above, p. 18. 

* Some of them are inscribed with memorand: of the brickfields. One found at 
Aquileia bears the warning of a severe taskmaster to some unfortunate workman : ‘Cave 


malum, si non raseris lateres pc; si raseris minus, malum formidabis."—C, I. ZL. v, 
no, 8110 (176). 
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capital alphabets in use in inscriptions under the Empire and in the 
sumptuous MSS. of the early centuries of our era. It is probable that 
the wall-seribblings of Pompeii essentially represent the style of cursive 
writing which had been followed for some two or three centuries before 
their date; for, in the other direction, the difference between the style 
of the Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although they 
are separated by a long interval, is not so marked as might have been 
expected. 

If we turn to the table of letters employed in the gruffite of Pompei, 
we see how in the first century the original capital forms stand side 
by side with other modified forms which even at that date had begun to 
tend towards minuscules. 


Νο. 101] 


In A the eross stroke falls, so to say, out of its horizontal position, 
and hangs as a short middle stroke or entirely disappears. The slurring 
of the bows of B, in quick writing, produces the form of the letter 
resembling a stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows, and the 
loop the original upright main stroke. This is the most complete trans- 
formation of any letter in the alphabet. Cand G exaggerate the length 
of the upper part of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, whieh afterwards produces the minuscule by lengthening 
the upper stroke of the bow, while the straight main stroke, like that of 
the B, turns into a curve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
first being the capital more or less negligently written (later, worn down 
into a mere tick or hook, V), the second being the double vertical- 
stroke letter, used also in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in 
like manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both more or 
less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenerating into a curve. In 
the changes of H we see the origin of the minuseule in the shortening 
of the second main stroke. Besides the normal eapital form, we have M 
represented by four vertical strokes, ||l|, the first usually longer than the 
rest; and so, too, N appears also in the form of three strokes, lll. The 
hastily written O is no longer a circle, but is formed by two curves; 
and, the natural tendency when writing with a hard point being to 
form concave rather than eonvex curves, the second curve of the letter 
also becomes coneave. In the letter P we see the gradual wearing down 
of the bow into a mere oblique stroke; in R the slurring of the bow 
into a waved stroke; and in S the straightening of the lower curve and 
the developement of the upper one into an oblique stroke. 

This style of cursive lettering, in vogue during the first three ecen- 
turies of our era, was of course subject to modifications arising through 
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progress of time and from the nature of the writing material employed, 
whether the smooth but clinging surface of wax scratched with the 
pomt of the stilus, or the less impeding papyrus or wood or vellum 
inscribed in ink with the reed or pen. 


We will now turn our attention to specimens from the two collections 
of waxed tablets mentioned above, viz., the earher series found in the 
house of the banker L. Caecilins Jucundus at Pompei, and the later 
Dacian series of the second century. 

In the tablets found at Pompeii we have writing on two kinds of 
material, and differing accordingly: that of the deeds themselves, 
incised on the waxed pages with the stilus in decidedly cursive 
characters; and that of the endorsements and lists of witnesses, written 
in ink upon the bare wood of the pages which were not coated with 
wax,! in a generally more restrained style and employing other forms 
of certain letters. But at this moment we are considering only the 
writing on the waxed surfaces; and as a well written example a page 
is selected from a tablet of Α.Ὁ. 59 (C. J. Z. iv, suppl. exlii; Sandys, 
Companion to Latin Studies, 768). 


No. 102 


The natural tendency, in writing on a resisting or clingine surface 
such as wax, is to turn the point of the writing implement inwards and 
hence to slope the letters to the left. The letters employed by prefer- 
enee, where a choice is possible, would usually be those which are more 
easily written in disconnected strokes, such as the two-stroke E and the 
four-stroke M, as used in this example. On the other hand, we find 
here the ordinary capital N, instead of the letter formed of three vertical 
strokes; perhaps to avoid ambiguity. The handwriting is that of a 
practised scribe, regular and clear; nor at this time is the lettering 
complicated by the linking and monogramimatie combinations of two 
or more letters, which occur particularly in the Dacian tablets. 

The forms of the letters inseribed with the stilus in the Pompeian 
tablets are given in the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1, col. 
2) at the end of this chapter; the forms of the letters written in ink 
will be found in the Table (Plate 2, col. 3). 

Next follows a facsimile from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century. It is taken from one of the pages of a tablet recording the 
dissolution of a burial club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatak, in the 
meal 107 (Massmann, Lib. awr., tab. 2; C. I. Z. 11, 926-7). 


1 See above, p, 19, 
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No. 103 


In following the structure of the writing, it will be of advantage to 
the student to have before him the table of the letters of the Dacian 
tablets, carefully compiled by Zangemeister (C. J. 1... 111, tab. A). 
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It will be noticed that the form of M composed of four, as well as 
that of N composed of three, vertical strokes has disappeared: perhaps 
such forms had been found to cause too frequent ambiguities in a script 
consisting so largely of detached strokes; and the ordinary capital M 
and N are not difficult in formation. But the two-stroke E was too 
useful a form, as against the capital, to be set aside; and it still pre- 
dominates. Aniong other letters we may note the growth of the flat- 
headed G, a shape which has a later history in the mediaeval book- 
hands. <A system of linking also has grown up, which dismembers the 
letters and leaves the initial stroke of a letter attached to its prede- 
cessor, while the rest stands quite separate, thus intensifying the natural 
disposition to write in disjointed strokes upon such a material as wax, 
and increasing the difficulty of reading. It is useful to examine these 
monogramimatic linkings, for some of them are the ancestors of similar 
combinations which occur in later cursive scripts and are imitated even 
in book-hands. 

No. 105 


The typical forms of the letters of the wall inseriptions or γα, 
of the Pompeian Tablets, and of the Dacian Tablets are set out in the 
Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets (Plate 1) at the end of this chapter : 
affording the student a means of comparing the alphabets written with 
the stilus. There will be occasion for some observations upon them, 
after tracing the developement of the Roman cursive as written with 
the pen, when the whole series of cursive alphabets, whether produced 
by pen or stilus, as shown in the three plates of the Table, can be 
reviewed. 


Turning to the Roman cursive seript as written in ink on papyrus or 
plain wood or vellum, we find a more fluent style naturally accompany- 
ing the more easily moving hand when using the pen on an unresisting 
surface. The following examples, limited in number but usefully sup- 
plemented by the Table of Alphabets, will, it is hoped, give a fairly 
general idea of its developement. 

A papyrus at Berlin (P. 8507) containing portions of speeches 
delivered in the Senate, which are ascribed to the reign of Claudius, 
A.D. 41-54, supphes the first facsimile (Steffens, Lat. Pulueog., ed. 1906, 
bay, 101). 
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The words are separated by a full point; and accents, perhaps as 
a guide in reading aloud, are numerous. It is noteworthy that the 
writing, although of a more flowing type than that of the contemporary 
waxed tablets and grafit:, is still somewhat restrained, and that the 
letters are generally unconnected, as though the writer’s hand was 
influenced by a habit of also writing with the stilus. 

Two of the few surviving Latin papyrus documents of the second 
century happen to fall in date close to the waxed tablet of a.p. 167 
(aes. 103), and as the three are written in three varieties of the Roman 
cursive they otter an opportunity for useful comparison. The first (Brit. 
Mus., Pap. cexxix), written in a formal style appropriate to a legal 
instruinent, is a deed whereby C. Fabullius Macer, ‘ optio’ or adjutant of 
the trireme Tiyris, in the fleet of Misenum, purchases from (ἃ. Julius 
Priseus, a soldier of the same ship, an Arab boy named Abbas or 
Eutyches; dated at Seleucia Pieria, a naval station on the Syrian coast, 
24 May, A.D. 166 (Pal. Soe. 11.190; Archueologia, liv. 438). 
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There is no difficulty in this bold elear writing; and, if the eye is 
carried along the lines, the general evenness of the lettering is appre- 
ciated. But, though thus evenly written, the forms of the letters are of 
the cursive type, and in strueture are very elose to those of the Dacian 
tablets. The cursive B and the flat-headed P are conspicuous by reason 
of their height. The employment here of the cursive type demon- 
strates the lasting influenee of the style acquired in writing on wax, 
whieh brought it into general use, to the exclusion of the old capital 
shapes, even in formally written documents.? 

The second papyrus of the two referred to above is a fragment 
of a letter written in very illiterate Latin (Brit. Mus. Pap. 730), and 
dated in the year 167 (Grenfell and Hunt, Gh. Papyvi, ii. 157, pl. v). 


No. 108 


In this example, while the forms of the letters remain fairly con- 
servative, indications of an easier flow may be observed in the curves 
adopted in eertain letters and in their connecting links. 

To represent the Roman eursive hand of the third century there is 
a fragmentary petition addressed to the Prefect of Egypt, Claudius 
Valerius Firmus, by a woman named Aurelia Ammonarion, to appoint a 


1 The letters in the Table of Alphabets (Pl. 2, col. 7, are those of the very cursive 
subseriptions. 
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certain person her guardian, in accordance with the Lex Julia et Titia, 
in A.D. 247 (Ox. Pap iv. 720, pl. vii; Bodl. Labr., Lat. class) Dy 12 (ie 


No. 109 


The writing is in a well-formed cursive hand, sloping, and still 
remaining true to old forms. 

So far as we may gather from the few examples set before us of 
the Roman cursive mn the first three centuries of our era, it seems that 
the influence of the style acquired from the habitual practice of writing 
on waxed surfaces had a strong controlling effect on the handwriting 
with the pen on papyrus and other smooth surfaces. We should, indeed, 
have expected the latter to have developed earlier a more flowing 
character than it did; and we must, it seems, attribute the restraint 
and disconnected fashion of inscribing the letters, which was so long 
maintained, to the above influence, and also to difficulties in adapting 
forms of letters which had grown up under a rigid single-stroke system 
to a more pliant and current style. But, when we emerge from the 
third century, we find a great change: an enlarged and flowing hand of 
a rounder type, as secn in the Latin translation of the fables of Babrius 
in the fragmentary papyrus of the Amherst collection (no. xxvi), probably 
of the fourth century; and in a letter of recommendation from an 
Egyptian official, probably of the middle of the fourth century, now 
at Strassburg. The handwriting of the latter recalls the large style of 
Greek cursive of the Byzantine period; and we may conjecture, as 
indeed would be natural, that Latin writing on papyrus passed through 
phases not very dissimilar to those of Greek writing on the same 
material. A few lines from the Strassburg letter (Pap. lat. Argent. i) 
are here given. (See H. Bresslau in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 
Mis 2, po 100 

ὗν. 110 


By this time the influence of the disjointed script of the waxed tablets 
has ceased.. The writing is quite fluent; the formation of the letters 
inclines to curves, and the letters individually are for the most part 
written off in connected strokes, and, although certain of them stand 
independently, there is much linking and combining among them ; 6, 6, t, 
in particular, lend themselves to such combinations, with consequent 
variations in their structure to suit the occasion. We here have prac- 
tically a complete minuscule alphabet. The letter a, like the Greek 
alpha in contemporary papyri, is often a mere pot-hook, connected with 
the following letter, sometimes with a tendency to rise high in the line, 


1 Since this was written, a more perfect document, of the year 237, has been published in 
Ox, Pap. viii, pl. vii. It has been made use of for the Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets. 
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a position which is often found in later cursive writing; } still keeps 
the bow on the left (although it has beeome transferred to the right in 
the fragments of Babrius), but it ean be distinguished from d, in that 
it is linked by a down-stroke with a following letter, while dis not so 
connected: m is now altogether minuscule; while N appears both as 
a capital N and as a minuscule n; 0 varies in size from a full letter 
to a diminutive oval or loop: ἃ, always 7-shaped, often appears as a 
small eurve placed high in the line, as it 15. found in later cursive 
and in other scripts. The general style of the hand is not unlike that 
of some of the Greek cursive papyri of the middle of the fourth century. 
with which this document may be compared: c.g. the deed of sale of 
a slave of A.p. 359 (Wileken, Tafeln, xvi). 

Next in order we examine some interesting fragments of papyrus, 
in Paris and Leyden, inscribed in a character which is otherwise quite 
unknown, being a modification of the Roman cursive, no doubt specially 
devised for official purposes. The documents contained in them are 
portions of two rescripts addressed to Egyptian officials; said to have 
been found at Philae and Elephantine. The writing is the official 
cursive of the Roman chancery in Egypt, and is ascribed to the fifth 
century. Both documents are in the same hand. For a long time 
they remained undeciphered ; and Champollion-Figeac, while publishing 
a facsimile (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, pl. 14), was obliged to 
admit his inability to read them. Massmann, however, after his ex- 
perience of the writing of the waxed tablets, succeeded in deciphering 
the Leyden fragment (Libellus wurarius, 147), and the whole of the 
fragments were subsequently published by De Wally (W/ém. del Institut, 
xy. 399). Mommsen and Jatte (Jahrbuch des gem. deut, Rechts, vi. 398; 
see also Pal. Soc. 11. 30) have discussed the text and given a table of 
the letters compared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile gives portions of a few lines on a reduced scale (Steffens, Lat. 
Palaevgr., [st ed., suppl. 6). 
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The body of the writing is large, being above three-quarters of an 
inch high. The letters are tall and narrow. Their affinity to the forms 
of the graffiti and waxed tablets is closer than that of the preceeding 
specimen of the fourth century : an official class of writing is naturally 
more conservative than independent hands. Thus we go back behind 
the fowrth century cursive and approach nearer to the forms of the 
waxed tablets in such letters as A, P, and R. The looped form of E is 
probably a fanciful variety of the wedge-shaped letter of the earlier 
centuries; M and N are stilted ; and o and ἃ (v) are on a minute scale 
and are placed high in the line. 
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FacsimMItE No. 11] 
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FacsIMILE No, 112 
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It is remarkable that these features—tall and narrow structure, 
stilting, and sinall-seale letters high in the line—are conspicuous in the 
Greek official hand of the Roman chancery in Egypt as far back as the 
beginning of the third century (see above, p. 170). Their occurrence 
both there and in this Latin deed can hardly be aceidental: and we may 
be entitled to find in the fact of their presence in documents so far apart 
a proof that the style of the chancery hand became so traditional that 
it maintained leading features for centuries. 

This official hand, however, is exceptional. and we turn to the docu- 
ments on papyrus from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy. dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less traimmelled developement 
of the Roman cursive. The largest number are brought together by 
Marini (J Papiri Diplomatic) ; other examples will be found in Mahillon 
(De Re Diplomatica), Champollion-Figeae (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus), 
Massmann (Urkunden in Neupel und Arezzo), Gloria (Paleogrufia): in 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in Brit. Mus. iv. nos. 45, 46; and in 
Pul, Soc. i. 2, 28,11. 51-3. The following facsimile is from a deed of sale 
in Rimini (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5412), drawn up at Ravenna, A.D. 572 
(Pal. Soc. 1. 2). The writing, not only of the deed itself, but also of the 
attestations, 1s on a large scale ; here reduced. 
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This hand is a direct developement of that of the fourth century. 
Most of the letters have now assumed the shapes from which the 
minuseules of the literary hand of the Carolingian period were 
derived. The letter a is now the open u-shaped minuscule, the deriva- 
tion of which from the capital can be traced through the intermediate 
form of the fourth century; it is sometimes written in a small form 
high in the line, and, in that position, when combined with other letters, 
it is also reduced to a diminutive curve; and it is to be noticed that it is 
always connected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be distinguished from the letter u, which is never thus connected. 
The letter b has finally thrown away the open how on the left in 
favour of that on the right, and appears in the form familiar in modern 
writing. The rest of the letters follow those of the fourth century in 
structure; but the capital form of N no longer appears as an alterna- 
tive of the minuscule. 

No. 119 


A good knowledge of the structure of the Roman eursive at this 
period is so important for a right understanding of certain points which 
arise in the developement of the minuscule book-hands of the middle 
ages, that it is useful to place before the student a seheme of the letters 
and of their combinations as they appear in the Ravenna deed. 
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The Table of Latin Cursive Alphabets is arranged in three plates. 
The tirst comprises alphabets written with the stilus, compiled from the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions or gramti and from the two series of waxed 
tablets of Pompeii and Dacia. The second and third plates exhibit 
alphabets written with the pen, selected from a series of documents 
ranging from the beginning of our era to A.D. 572, some of which have 
already provided our Facsimiles 106-18. 

The ditterence between the stilus-written and the ink-written alpha- 
bets is marked by the cessation in the latter of those peculiar forms 
which were of special convenience in plying the stilus, namely, the 
vertical-stroke forms of E. F, M, and N. The best illustration of this 
ditference is to be sought by comparing the contemporaneous stilus- 
written and pen-written alphabets which are drawn from the same series 
of documents, the Pompeian waxed tablets, as shown in Plate 1, col. 2, and 
Plate 2, 00]. 8. It will there be seen that the scribe, on laving down 
the stilus and assuming the pen. abandons those special forms and 
employs the ordinary capitals or direct modifications of them. 

Other minor distinctions between the two classes of writing will be 
observed as the several letters. as represented in the three plates of the 
Table, are passed in review. 

The shifting of the cross-bar of the capital A from its normal position 
to that of a suspended vertical has already been noticed above. The 
next developement of this action was to attach the suspended stroke to 
the end of the second limb, thus producing a form which is found under 
both stilus and pen in the first century; but thenceforward it is 
superseded by the simpler form of the letter composed of only the two 
oblique limbs, which appeared in the earliest period and became the 
prevailing letter of the second and third centuries. The change from 
this angular shape to the rounded letter leading on eventually to the 
minuscule was accomplished in the fourth century. 

The capital form of B. which appears among the stilus-written letters 
of Pompen, vanishes from the contemporary pen-written alphabets ; and 
the alternative form, shaped like a tall Roman a or d, the structure of 
which has been explained, is consistently employed down to the fourth 
century. When the minuscule letter of the modern type appears under the 
influence of the tlowing round-hand. Βαϊ the letter with the bow on 
the left was not entirely superseded until the sixth century. 

The simple structure of C does not invite much variety. We may 
notice the tendency in the earlier centuries to flatten the head of the 
letter; but that tendency was naturally corrected when the round-hand 
fashion set in. The fantastic shape given to the letter in the alphabet 
of the Imperial Rescripts of the fifth century (Plate 3, col. 6) may be 
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dismissed, along with other fanciful shapes in that alphabet, as an 
extravagance of the Chancery seribes—a elass of officials who in all 
aves appear to have taken a perverse, though professional, pleasure in 
saerifieing leeibility to ornamental complieation. 

The letter 1), whieh, soon changing from the capital to the imnuseule, 
is under the stilus a stiff disjointed letter, gradually assumes, under the 
pen, more phant shapes wherein, during the third and fourth centuries, 
a distinct alvance towards the later mimusceule is visible. 

The letter E, as already notieed, has under the stilus its special, as 
well as the normal, form. The normal capital passes naturally into the 
rounded uncial, and, under the pen, a modification of the latter is the 
wedge or tiek-shaped letter which appears as early as the first, and 
continues down to the third, century. 

The capital form of F, whieh under the stilus divided honours with 
the special cursive, under the pen held the field down to the transitional 
period of the fourth century, leading on to the later niuinuscule letter. 

The letter G, like its fellow-letter C, has an early tendency to flatten 
the head. In the Dacian tablets a form is already developed, with 
flattened head and lengthened tail, which is practically identical with 
the later flat-headed minuscule. <A sinular, but less developed, form is 
found under the year 156, and in the fourth century we have it again, 
fully developed, leading on to the letter of the Ravenna deed of 572. 

The growth of the minuscule form of H is to be traced from the 
earliest examples under both stilus and pen, the influence of the latter 
gradually lengthening the shaft and rounding the body. 

The letter I, long and short, and the little used letter K eall for no 
remarks. Nor need the letter 1, detain us further than to notice that 
the seribe using the stilus often found it easier to indicate the base line 
by a short oblique stroke. 

We have noticed the use of the vertical cursive form of M by the 
side of the normal capital under the stilus. The capital, sometimes 
rounded almost into an uncial, prevailed, under stilus or pen, through the 
first three centuries. The minuscule letter 1s established in the fourth 
century. 

So, too, in the case of N, the normal capital (save the limited use of 
the vertical-stroke letter in the yruffit/) is eonstant in the first three 
centuries, its modifications in many instances resembling those in the 
Greek cursive ; and the round-headed minuscule appears in the fourth 
century. 

The letter O naturally recovers its oval shape under the pen, which 
it had partially lost under the stilus, as already desertbed. 

The bow-less P, which had developed under the stilus, survived 
under the pen for a longer period than might have been expected. The 
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Table shows the revival of the normal form only as late as the second 
century. . 

Again, in the case of Q, the letter sloping backwards to the left, 
a convenient formation under the stilus, continued in the first century 
under the pen; and not until the next century is the slope turned over 
to the right, an easier position for the pen. 

The developement of the bow-less R from the normal capital is to be 
traced in the stilus-written alphabets. It prevails under the pen (and 
may often he easily confounded with the letter A of like structure) 
down to the fourth century, when, under the influence of the flowing, 
connected style, it developes a shoulder and thus passes into the 
minuscule form. 

So, too, the letter 5, proceeding with little vanety, but persistently 
exhibiting a tendency in the first three centuries to flatten the head in 
an oblique stroke, only attains the roundness of the tall minuseule letter 
when the flowing style is established. 

The monotony of the stiff letter T is only relieved by the intermittent 
appearance of the curved base, which at last becomes constant. 

The letter U or V, which under the stilus sometimes assumed a form 
not unlike the ordinary late minuscule u, keeps to the v-shape (with either 
pointed or round base) under the pen, being sometimes, like the Greek 
cursive letter, written in a diminutive size high in the line. The minus- 
cule form developes again under the flowing style of the Ravenna deed. 

The uninteresting letter X, and the little used, and almost foreign, 
letters Y and Z inay be dismissed without observation. 
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The general appheation of the Roman cursive hand to the purposes 
of literature would hardly be expected: but a few surviving instances of 
its employment for annotations and even for entire texts are found in 
the notes written, probably in the fifth century, by the Arian bishop 
Maximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing the Acts of the 
Council of Aquileia; in a short Graeco-Latin vocabulary on papyrus 
(the Greek words bemg written in Roman letters), perhaps of the fifth 
or sixth century (Δ οὐ. δὲ Hwtr. des MSS. xvii, pl. 18); in the gram- 
matical treatise of the sixth century in the palimpsest MS. of Licinianus 
in the British Museum (Cut, die. MSS. i, pls. 1, 2); and in the texts of 
the Homilies of St. Avitus at Paris, perhaps of the sixth century (Pad. 
Soc. 1. 68), the Ambrosian Josephus on papyrus, ascribed to the seventh 
century (Paul. Soc. 1, 59), and the Homilies of St. Maximus of Turin, also 
in the Ambrosian Library of Milan (MS. C. 98. P. Inf), of about the same 
period (Paul. Soc. 11. 382); and in other MSS. From the survival of com- 
paratively so many literary remains in this style, it may be inferred 
that it was used as a quick and convenient means of writing texts 
intended probably for ordinary use rather than for the market. As an 
example, we give a few lines from the MS. of St. Maximus. 


No. 114 


In this handwriting we see the Roman cursive in course of being 
moulded into the minuscule script of the pre-Carolingian period and 
already developing characteristics in forms of letters and in thickening 
or clubbing of tall main strokes, which continued to mark the Western 
continental book-hands for many generations. 


The connexion of the Roman cursive script with the national hands 
of continental Western Europe will be described in the next chapter. 
In direct descent it was employed in the legal documents of Italy for 
some centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and complicated 
and illegible: see Fumagalli, Delle Istituzioni diplomatiche; Sickel, 
Monumenta Gruphica; Coder Diplomaticus Cavensis, vol. i; and 
Paleogrufia urtistica di Montecussino. The illegible serawl] into which 
it finally degenerated was at length suppressed by deerees of Frederic IT 
0 and 1231.1 


1 In the thirteenth century the Roman cursive was unintelligible. Simon of Genoa, 
Clavis Sanctionis (1514, f. 37), says: ‘Ego vidi Romae in gazophilaciis antiquorum mona- 
steriorum Romae libros et privilegia ex hac materia (sc. charta) seripta ex litteris apud nos 
non intelligibilibus, nam figurae nee ex toto Graecae nec ex toto Latinae erant.’ And 
again, when speaking of papyrus (f. 47), he uses these words : ‘Ego vidi Romae in aliqui- 
bus monasteriis antiquissima volumina ex eisdem litteris semi-graecis scripta ac nullis 
modernis legibilia.’ See De Rossi, Codd. Palatini Latini, 1886, Introd. ci. 
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CHAPTER aT 


LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


National Minuscule Book-hands 


We have now to investigate the very interesting subject of the 
formation of the national handwritings of Western Europe, derived 
from Roman writing. As long as the Roman Empire was the central 
power dominating her colonies and subject nations, the Roman seript 
in all countries where it was employed, and however far apart those 
countries lay, naturally remained the same. Wherever the Latin 
language was adopted, the Roman form of writing accompanied it as 
a matter of course; and, whether it was written by an educated Italian 
or Gaul or Frank or Spaniard or Briton, in all cases it remained the 
Roman script pure and simple. But when the Empire was broken and 
independent nationalities arose and began to advance on their own 
independent paths of civilization, the handwriting which they had 
learned from their Roman masters gradually assumed distinctive 
characteristics, and in each country where it was used it took the 
complexion of its surroundings and finally developed into a national 
hand; unless from some particular cause the continuity of the effects of 
the Roman occupation was interrupted, as it was in Britain by the 
Saxon invasions and conquests. On the Continent the cursive hand 
which has been described in the last chapter became the basis of the 
writing of Italy, Spain, and Frankland, and from it were moulded the 
three national hands which we know as Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is sufficiently evident 
on an inspection of the earliest charters of those countries which, dating 
generally from the seventh century, remained fairly close to each other 
in the character of their writing. Something will be said in a future 
chapter regarding the cursive hands in which these documents are 
written. In this place we are dealing with the literary scripts. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes from the 
cursive, with a certain admixture of uncial and half-uncial forms, we 
shall find the lines of demarcation between the three kinds of writing 
more clearly defined. But it was only to be expected that, particularly 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the national literary hands, there 
should be examples which it would-be difficult to assign definitely to 
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either one or other of these national divisions; and, as a matter of faet, 
the difference between a MS. written in France and another written in 
Italy is not always so strongly marked as to enable us to eall the one 
decidedly Merovingian or the other decidedly Lombardic¢ in its style. 
For this reason it seems the best course to examine the Visigothie seript 
first, as being more independent of the other two national handwritings ; 
and afterwards to take up the history of the Lombardic and the 
Merovingian hands, reserving to the end the consideration of the mixed 
hands which lead on to the pre-Carolingian series, and thence to the 
minuseule book-hand resulting from the Carolingian reform.’ 


Visigothic 


Visigothie is the title given to the national writing of Spain derived 
from the Roman cursive. It developed a book-hand of distinctive 
character, which is well established in the eighth and ninth centuries 
and lasts down to the twelfth century. Its final disuse was due. as in 
the case of the other continental national hands, to the advanee of the 
Carolingian minuscule hand, which, however, as was to be expected, 
could only displace the native hand by degrees, making its presence felt 
at first in the north of the Peninsula.? In the collection of photographie 
facsimiles Kxempla Seripturae Visigoticue, edited by Ewald and Loewe 
(Heidelberg, 18838), the course of the Visigothic writing can be fairly 
well followed. In the eursive hand of the seventh century there 
is little variation from the Roman cursive; but soon after we tind 
a half-eursive book-hand (up. cit., tab. 4) which has already assumed 


1 Dr. Ἐν A. Loew, who has made a particular study of the continental national scripts, 
has recently deseribed in his Studia Palaeographica (Sitzungsber. d. Καὶ. Bayerischen Akademie, 
1910), the employment in South Italian, or Beneventan, and in Visigothic MSS. of the 
i-longa or tall i, and of the ligatured ti, for special purposes. 

(i) In Visigothic MSS. the i-longa was employed initially for convenience of marking 
the beginning of the word (in fact, as a capital initial), as Iam, In, Iste. But, if the letter 
following the i happened to be a tall letter, then the use of ¢-longa was not obligatory ; 
thus ibi, id, iile might be preferred to Ibi, Id, 1116. It was employed medially to represent 
the semi-voeal i, as malas, alebat, eIus. In Beneventan MSS. the same rules obtained, 
with this difference that the ¢-longa was not used initially, if the second letter of the word 
was shafted either above or below the line ; thus, ii, ile, iyse (not Ibi, 116, Ipse’. 

Ui) In both Visigothic after about a.p. 900) and in Beneventan Mss. the scribes 
appear to have consistently written ti in form of a ligature as found in the cursive hands) 
to represent the assibilated sound : it being the general rule that before a vowel ti has 
the assibilated sound ; but, if preceded by the letter s, it has the unassibilated sound. 

2 «Dans un des volumes acquis par nous se trouve le catalogue des livres que le 
monastére de Silos possédait au commencement du xim® siécle.... Le rédacteur du eata- 
logue a pris soin d’avertir que plusieurs des livres de son abbaye etaient écrits en lettres 
francaises. ... C’est une allusion ἃ la révolution qui s’introduit au x1I° siécle, et peut- 
étre dés le xr®, dans les habitudes des copistes espagnols, probablement sous l’influence des 
colonies frangaises que notre grande abbaye de Cluni envoya dans plusieurs diocéses 
d’Espagne.’—Delisle, Mélanges de Paléographie, 59. 
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a distinctive character, as will be seen from the following facsimile. It 
comes from a treatise of St. Augustine in the Escurial (R. ii. 18) written 
apparently in the first half of the eighth century. 
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In this specimen the forms of the later Roman cursive letters are 
treated in a peculiar method, the inclination of the writing to the left 
imparting a compressed and angular character. The high-shouldered 
letter r and letter t are already in the shapes which at a later period are 
prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter g is beginning to take the 
q-form which makes it the most characteristic letter of the Visigothie 
alphabet. It is interesting to notice the shapes of a, frequently written 
above the line, and of ἃ (the linking of the a, which distinguishes 
it, as in its Roman prototype, from the independently written u, still 
being observed), the forms of p, and the different changes of t when in 
combination with other letters—all referable to their Roman ancestors. 
Further there are instances of the use of ¢-/onga (see p. 341 note) and, in 
line 6, of the ligature for assibilated ti. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth centuries we find 
a small evenly-written hand, in which the hght and heavy strokes are in 
strong contrast, the inclination of the letters being still rather to the 
left. As a fine example of the writing of the ninth century, we select 
a facsimile from an Orationale Gothicum, or prayers for the services in 
the early Mozarabic liturgy, in the British Museum (Add. Ms. 30852) 
from the monastery of 5. Domingo de Silos near Burgos (Cat. Ane. 
MSS. 11. 58): 
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The letters of the Visigothie hand are here fully developed; and at 
the same time the thickening or clubbing of the tall vertical strokes 
seems to indicate the influence of the French school. The MS. being 
for liturgical use is written on a large scale. 

Advancing some hundred years, our next facsimile is from a 
Martyrology in the British Museum (Add. MS. 25600), which was 
written in the monastery of S. Pedro de Cardena in the diocese of 
Burgos in the year 919 (Cat. Ane. ASS. 11. 65; Pal. Soc. i. 95). 
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It will be seen that this specimen ditfers from the last one in being 
rather squarer in form of letters and in having the vertical strokes finer. 
There is, in fact, a decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. 
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FacstmMILE No. 116 
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The MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calligraphy, and 
therefore rather in advauce of others of the same period which still 
retain much of the older character; and it is dominated by the increasing 
influence of the French hand. In passing, the use of the conjunction 
quum in our specimen may be noticed. a practice of Visigothie seribes, 
while those of other nations usually employ the form cwin.t 

Squareness and thinness of type increase in course of time, and 
are most characteristic of later Visigothie writing of the eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries. In this change we may trace the same influence 
which was at work in other handwritings of Western Europe of that 
period. 

In illustration of this more meagre style, a facsimile is given from 
a MS. of the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse, in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 11695), which was written in the monastery of 
S. Domingo of Silos in the year 1109 (Pal. Soe. 1, 48). 
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In hnes 3 and 4 are instances of medial ¢-longu in eZus, and in line & 
of the ligature for the assibilated ti in congregutio; and attention may 
be called to the use of the abbreviated form of per (or par) peculiar to 
the Visigothie hand, which in other countries would represent pro, 

The few examples of the Visigothie look-hand which have been 
submitted may suffice to show that the Spanish scribes, in forming their 
literary hand, fastened on certain prominent features in the later Roman 
cursive and manipulated them in a fashion which to our modern ideas 
might seem affected. But the same remark, as will be presently seen, may 
be apphed also to the methods of other national hands. In this seript 
the Roman cursive u-shaped a of the Ravenna deeds becomes the open 
Visigothie letter; g assumes its characteristic q-shape: the shoulder of 
ris inclined to exaggeration; the incipient backward curve of the cross 
stroke of t, as seen in the Jater Roman cursive, is here brought right 
down to the hase producing the @-shaped letter, which, however, like its 
prototype, takes other forms in combination with other letters. In 
certain signs of abbreviation, too, we find a survival of the cursive u 
written as a curve above the line, as in terminations we and ws. But of 
course at the same time there is also the national character inherent 
in the script, which, quite independently of any peculiar forms of letters. 
reveals the nationality of a handwriting as clearly as personal hand- 
writing reveals the individual. 


1 To quote an exception to the general rule. the forms quum and quius oecur in a Corbie 
MS. of St. Augustine, ascribed to the fifth century, now at St. Petersburg.—Chatelain, 
Uncialis Scriptura, iii, 
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FACSIMILE No. 118 
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Lombardic 


That the national handwriting of Italy, founded on the old Roman 
cursive, should not have developed on the same lines throughout the 
country is attributable to political causes. The defeat of the Lombards 
in Northern Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new intluenees, 
and cheeked its developement in the direction which it continued to 
follow in the Lombard duchies of the south, and particularly im the 
monasteries of Monte Cassino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno. 
Therefore, although the title of Lombardic is applied as a general term 
to the writing of Italy in the early middle ages, that title might be more 
properly restricted to its particular developement in the south, to which 
the titles of Beneventan is also given, covering the period from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century, and reaching its climax in the eleventh 
century. 

In the early specimens of the Italian literary hand the marked 
character which it developed at a later tine is only ineipient. In an 
example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in the seventh century, 
the Verona Augustine (Sickel, ον, Graph. ii. 1), we find the half- 
uncial element very strong, and what would be termed the Lombardie 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forms, rather sub- 
ordinate. Again, in the Sacramentariuin (MS. 348) of St. Gall, which 
belonged to Remedius, Bishop of Chur (4.p. 800-20), and which may 
therefore be placed at least as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century, if not at the end of the eighth century, the writing is rather of 
a type which we should prefer to call incipient Lombardic. In the 
facsimile here given, while the descent of the writing from the Roman 
cursive can pretty readily be traced, the national character of the hand 
is not as yet very marked (Paul. Soe. 1. 185). 


No. 119 


In this hand, as in the Visigothie, the letters a and t are character- 
istic, the latter letter being constructed on the same lines as the 
Visigothic letter: but it will be observed that it is not universally 
employed (see cowditionis, 1.5). The letter a, open and in the form of 
double-c, marks the Lombardie hand. The occasional use of the high- 
shouldered r, and its cursive combination with 1 and o, will also be 
noticed, 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Aleuin De 7'rinitate, of the 
year 812, in the monastery of Monte Cassino (Pal. art. dé MI. C. xxxviil. 
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FacsmMiLE No. 119 
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SAGRAMENTARIUM.—ABOLT A.D. 800 


(ens filiu’s’ tuus dominus nosfer . paratam sibi | in nobis inveniat mansionem . 
per ‘qui tecum vivit’ Super o[blationem] | Saerificium tibi domine celebran- 
dum . pla catus intende / quod et nos a vitiis nostre | conditionis emundet / 
et tuo nomini | reddat acceptos. per dominam nostrum. | O‘eterne deus’ qui 


u 
nos tamquan nutrimentis instituens parvolorum . dispensatis mevntis | et 
corporis alimentis . perhumanorum | foves incrementa profectuum / donec: 
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In this example we see the characteristic shapes of the letters a and t 
now quite developed; and the growth of the tall e, with indented back- 
eurve, which also became a characteristic Lombardic letter. Instances 
of the use of the ligature for assibilated ti are to be seen in lines 5 and 7. 
And even at this early period there is discernible the tendency to give 
a finish to short vertical strokes, as in m, ἢ, and u, by adding heavy 
oblique heads and feet, which later became so marked a characteristic of 
the Lombardie book-hand. 

In a seript which thus early displayed a partiality for extreme orna- 
ment, it is obvious that the tendency to artificiality would strengthen, 
as scribe after scribe sought to maintain the tradition of the standard 
thus set up. This we find to be the case; and, as time proceeds, the 
artificiality 1s intensified. 

The next facsimile, taken from a MS. of the Achilleis of Statius in 
Eton College Library (MS. Bl. 6.5), shows the Lombardie book-hand 
at the end of the tenth century, having made comparatively small 
progress on the style of the previous example; the inherent conserva- 
tism of any extremely artificial form of writing naturally running in 
a narrow groove and resisting changes from outside influence (Vew Pad. 
Soe. 110). 

No. 121 


The hand is here in settled form, with its characteristic letters quite 
defined. The double-c form of a is generally so close-set that it more 
nearly resembles Οὐ combined, and it occasionally runs a risk of con-. 
fusion with letter t. The memory of the varieties in Roman cursive 
still finds expression in the changes of letters r and t in different 
positions. 

The style of ornamental finish noticed above was carned to its 
height in the course of the eleventh century, and had the result of 
imparting to Lombardie writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine and heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance which has gained 
for it the name of broken Lombardic. The facsimile which follows is 
ἐν handsome specimen of this type. It is froma Lectionary written at 
Monte Cassino between the years 1058 and 1087 (Pal. art. di IL. C. xv). 


ΝΟ. 1.2 
It will be observed that in the structure of the letters, especially in 
the case of the short square letters i, m,n, u, and partially in others, the 
natural methods of writing are in some measure inverted; a fine stroke 
often taking the place of the heavy stroke of the ordinary hand, and 
a heavy stroke the place of the fine stroke. Using a broad-pointed pen, 
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STATIUS.—END oF TENTH CENTURY 
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Da veniam / ac trepidum patere hoc sudare parwnper 
Pulvere * te longo nordum fidente paratu 

Molimar * magnusque tibi preludit achilles) 
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FACSIMILE No. 122 
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LECTIONARY.—A.D. 1058-87 
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FACSIMILE No. 123 
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COMMENTARY ON MONASTIC RULES.—A.D) 1264-37 
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the seribe turns his hand inwards and thus gives full breadth and 
solidity to oblique strokes drawn from left to mght, while the vertical 
strokes of the short square letters named above, and the oblique strokes, 
from right to left, of others, are little more than hair-lines. It is this 
inversion of the customary practice of penmanship that lends to broken 
Lombardie its striking aspect of ornamentation. 

After this period the Lombardic hand declines in beauty, though it 
still maintains its artificial character. A specimen of the later style 15 
found in a commentary on monastic rules by Bernard, abbot of Monte 
Cassino from 1264 to 1282 (Paul. art. di M.C. hin). 


ΝΟ. 198 


There is an instance of the use of the ligature for the assibilated ti 
at the beginning of line 2. 


In the above specimens the developement of the Lombardic book- 
hand has been followed only in the direct line, leaving out of account 
those varieties, to which reference has been made, lying on the border- 
land between Lombardic and Frankish styles of writing. It is more 
convenient to place them in a class which may be styled Franco- 
Lombardic, to be noticed in succession to the purely Merovingian 
literary hand which has now to be deseribed. 


Merovingian 


The many hands which have been classed as Merovingian, practised 
as they were through the wide extent of the Frankish Empire, were 
necessarily of different types; and, as we have already stated, the 
boundary hnes between the several national hands are not always to 
be accurately defined. The style of writing to which the name of 
Merovingian may par excellence be applied, is seen in its cursive form 
in the diplomas still existing of the Merovingian sovereigns; but this 
official cursive writing and its later developement in the scripts employed 
in the Imperial Chancery will be considered in a later chapter, in con- 
junction with other official cursive hands of Western Europe. It may 
suffice in this place to state brietly that there is no difficulty in tracing 
the descent of the various forms of letters employed in these documents 
from the parent stock, the Roman cursive. But, besides shapes and 
varieties of Roman cursive origin, to be found here as well as in other 
national hands, special notice may be taken of the narrow double-e 
shaped a, which is characteristic in the Merovingian hand, and, in a less 
degree, of the u, worn down into a curved or sickle-shaped stroke—a form 
which is also found in Frankish literary writing, not only as an over- 
written u, but also as a letter in the body of the writing. 

Μὴν 
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The Merovingian book-hand, immediately derived from the official 
cursive writing, is, in fact, that hand moulded into a set calligraphic 
style, and appears in certain, not very numerous, MSS. of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Professor Traube has classed this book-hand as the 
Luxeuil script.!. We select a specimen from the Lectionary of Luxeuil 
Abbey (Paris, Bibl. Nat., fonds lat. 9427); late seventh century.’ 


No. 124 
The points to be noticed are: the characteristic open a, formed by 
two curves like a double-e, but generally with thin pointed heads, and 
wanting the dots or thickenings seen in the Lombardic letter; the letter 
t having the hinder curve of the eross stroke joined to the main stroke at 
the centre, instead of, as usually in the Visigothie and Lombardic forms, 
at the base; the varying shapes of the same letter in different combina- 
tions ; and the long and high-shouldered r under certain conditions, in 
place of the more ordinary letter—all of Roman cursive origin. Especially 
is the clubbing of the main strokes of tall letters to be noted as 
influencing the character of the later, Carolingian, hand. 
Another example of the Luxeuil type, but of later date, is taken 
from a MS. of Pope Gregory's Morulia, of the eighth century (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 31081; Cué. Anc. JESS, 11. 51). 


Νο. 1290 


Here are the same features as in the previous example: the same 
style of letters, combinations, and clubbing of the tall main strokes. The 
strongly-defined angularity of the two limbs of a has been noted as 
characteristic of this later hand. 

These two specimens may suffice to show the Merovingian book-hand 
as normally developed from the official cursive. 


Franco-Lombardic 


The mixed styles above referred to, as used within the limits of the 
Frankish Empire, we have, for convenience, classed under the general 
title of Franeco-Lombardic. For this particular section the material is 
still far from complete, and it is more prudent to await the result of 
special research before venturing on a more definite classification. To 
give a general idea of the diversity of these handwritings, we must be 
content with a few examples. 


1 Vorlesungen, ii, 22-27. See a list of MSS. in Loew, Studia Palaeogr. 31. 

2 See Notice sur un Manuscrit de U Abbaye de Luxeuil, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des 
MSS., tome xxxi, pl. iv. 

8 Loew, 33-4. 
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HOMILIES.—SEVENTH OR EIGHTH CENTURY 


praedicatio dispicitur quia dum delinquentium | facta corripiunt Si tamen 
eis necessaria praesen tis vitae non tribuunt Sic itaqve pastores erga | interiora 
studia subditorum suorum ferveant | Quatinus in eis exteriora quoqwe vitae 
providentia non relinquant Unde alibi scriptum est | Cum praees hominibus 
memento quia tibi est dews | indicans homines scito quia ipse iudicaveris 
a deo | Qui locum predicationis suscipit ad altitudme | boni actionis ad 
excelsa transeat et eorum | qui sibi commissi sunt opera transcendat) 
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LEX SALICA.—A.D. 7190. 


‘Si quis ad mallum. legibws dominicis . | mannitus. fuerit . et non venu/erit. 
se eum. sunnis non detenuerit . solidos. xv . culpabilis iudicetur . | 111] vero. 
qui alio manit et ipsi non | venerit . se eum sunnis. non detenuerit . | solidos 
xv. ei. cui. manuit.conponat. | 11. DE FVRTIS. PoRcORVM | Si quis. purcellum . 
lactentem de cranne | furaverit . et ei . fuerit . adprobatum | malberg chranne 
chalti rechalti . solidos . iii. | eulpabilis indicetir Si quis purcellum furaverit 
qui sine matre vivere possit. et ei.uerit adprobatum . mallerg himnes 
theca . solidi. 1. culpabilis 1udicetur) 
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The following specimen is from the Harley MS. 5041, m the British 
Museum, containing theological treatises and homilies, of the seventh or 
eighth century. 

No. 126 

This MS. has been grouped with those of the Luxeuil type,! but it 
ean hardly claim a close affinity. A characteristic is the bent or broken 
stem of b and 1; and other letters to be specially noticed are the a, 
which is of a type neither decidedly Merovingian nor decidedly Lom- 
bardic, though rather inclining to the latter; and the sickle-shaped u. 

Next, we select a facsimile from an interesting MS. of the Lex 
Salica at St. Gall (Cod. 731) written in a mixed hand in a.p. 794 (Paul. 
Soc. 1. 184). 

INO. 127 

Here, although the writing has been classed as Lombarilic. the style 
is mixed, and the test letter a appears in Lombardic, Merovingian, and 
Carolingian forms. 

Above all, there is a class of MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries 
of a conventional type, which Professor Tranbe has identified as of the 
Corbic seript.?, but which has hitherto been usually described as 
Lombardic. Among other exainples* are the Paris MS. 3836, containing 
a collection of Ecclesiastical Canons, of the eighth century (Paul. δὸς. 1. 
8, 9); some leaves of the eighth century added to a MS. of Homilies, etc., 
written at Soissons;* and the Harley MS. 3068, the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles (Cat. Ane. JESS. 11. 35), 
of the ninth century. We select a few lines from the Soissons MS. of 
the eighth century (Brussels, Royal Library, MS. 9850-2). 


ΝΟ 195 
The ομαγδοίθυϊβῦϊο letters to be noted in this hand are: open a, formed 
as if a combination of ἃ and ¢, the first limb straight, the second curved ; 
and b with an abnormally small bow, and a connecting stroke proceeding 
at right angles from the shaft. We may also observe the letter e 
generally rising above the line; looped 0; long r; and looped t. changing 
in shape according to its combinations. 


Pre-Carolingian 


But it must not be forgotten that the Uncial and Half-uncial styles 
were still employed in the Frankish Empire for the production of the 


1 Loew, 54. ? Ibid. 36. 3 Loew, 36, gives a list of seventeen MSs. 

* See Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, by L. Delisle. 
in Notices et Extraits des MSS , tome xxxi. Delisle classes these leaves as Lombardic, and 
remarks: ‘Il nous fait voir combien l’emploi de l’écriture lombardique, importée chez 
nous par des moines italiens, devait étre ordinaire dans les abbayes franques.’ 
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greater number of literary MSS.: and that the professional scribes, who 
were of course expert both in those formal book-hands and in the more 
cursive characters of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing 
without special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the different hands. Thus we are prepared to find the 
influence of the uncial and half-uncial showing itself in modifying the 
extravagances of the cursive Merovingian, and. on the other hand, 
the cursive breaking out even in lines written in a more formal character. 

First we select an example of writing which may be said to form 
a link with the miscellaneous class which we have named Franco-Lom- 
bardic. ‘This is in a MS. of the Epistles of St. Cyprian, written in several 
hands of the eighth century, which in the fifteenth century was in the 
abbey of Murbach in Alsace; but there is nothing to show that it 
was written there. The MS. now belongs to the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester (MS. Lat. 15) (New Pal. Soc. 160, 161). 


ING. 129 

It will be seen that the letter a is usually, but not always, of the 
Lombardie pattern. But the general style of the hand is quite ditferent 
from either the standard Lombardice or Merovingian type. Ii is, in fact, 
a good example of the book-hand which was gradually being constructed in 
the eighth century under the influence of uncial and half-uncial hterary 
scripts, combining, however, elements from the cursive and national 
hands. Regarding it simply as a specimen of writing, its bold style and 
well-rounded letters, and the ornamental thickening of tall main strokes, 
all give promise of the evolution of a fine literary script, when once it 
had been subjected to systematic calligraphic treatment. 

Two very interesting MSS. written in a variety of hands have been 
described by Delisle: Yotice sur un Munuscrit Mérovingien οἱ Eugyppius 
(1875) written early in the eighth century, and Yotice sur win Manuscrit 
Mérovingien de lu Bibliotheque W’Epinal (1878) of the Epistles of 
St. Jerome, written in the year 744 (see also Vee Pul. Soc. 207, 208). 
The following faesimile represents one of the many hands employed in 
the MS. of Eugyppius. 


No. 1380 


Here we have a hand cast into a fairly simple but uneultured form. 
in which are to be traced the elements of the refined book-hand whieh 
eventually emerged out of material of this kind under the correcting 
hands of the new schools under Charlemagne. We see still the lingering 
influence of the Roman cursive, breaking out here and there, as in the 
tall ¢ (in line 2), the open a written above the line (in line 7), the high- 
shouldered r, and the varying forms of t. 
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In the next example, taken from the Epinal St. Jerome of a.p. 744, 
there is a rather better attempt at umformity, in which the influence of 
the half-uncial style is more evident. 


mo, 19] 


It will be observed that the note of emendation at the end is written 
with a larger proportion of cursive forms; probably having been incor- 
porated in the text from a cursively-written marginal note. 

MSS. of the pre-Carolingian style, such as those which have been here 
submitted, are still sufficiently numerous to prove that during the eighth 
century there was a growing effort to mould into a serviceable form 
a minuscule book-hand which should be free from the difficulties and 
intricacies of the national hands. The finishing touch was now to be 
applied. 

The Carolingian Reform 


The reign of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history of the hand- 
writings of Western Europe. With the revival of learning naturally 
came a reform of the writing in which the works of literature were to 
be made known. <A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of 
church-books ; and this work naturally brought with it a great activity 
in the writing schools of the chief monastic centres of France. And in 
none was there greater activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of 
Aleuin of York, who was abbot of St. Martin's from 796 to 804, was 
specially developed the exact hand which has received the name of the 
Carolingian Minuseule, Delisle, in his useful A/émoire sur (Ecole calli- 
graphique de Tours au ix siécle (1 885) 1 enumerates as many as twenty- 
five MSS. of the Carolingian period still in existence which, from the 
character of the writing, may be ascribed to the school of Tours or 
at least to scribes connected with that school. The general practice 
followed in the production of tine MSS. in this school, and no doubt in 
other contemporary schools also, which set the fashion for the future, 
was to employ majuscule letters, either capitals or uncials, for titles and 
other ornamental parts of the volume; for the general text, minuscule 
script; but for special passages which it was desired to bring into 
prominence, such as tables of chapters, prefaces, and introductory 
sentences or paragraphs of sections of the work, a handsome style of 
writing was reserved which was adapted from the old half-uncial seript 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Delisle has cited an excellent example of the reformed Carolingian 
book-hand in a MS., now at Quedlinhure, containing collections relating 


1 Extrait des Mémoires de UV Académie dcs Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tome xxxii. 
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FacsmMiILeE No. 132 
au dire=allum de(cimar 
anniuircucabul Locutuco 


(| bipucllam duodecennem ab 


UTETOMUTAN) (απ 


Cl bioleum faberul bemedicace 


Necreuit Ccampullacumo 


leo quod benedixceracfuper— 


CONItTratumMarmorem pea 


U1MeN TUT caecidiz CT1IN 


Tease CIT INUENTOU 


Clb: {pftul NomiIne INUOCAaTO 


SULPICIUS SEVERUS.—EARLY NINTH CENTURY 
(audire gallum de sancti martini virtutibus locuturo | Ubi puellam duode- 
cennem ab | utero mutam curavit | Ubi oleum sub eius benedictio!ne crevit 


et ampulla cum oleo quod benedixerat super | constratum marmorem pa! 
vimentum caecidit et in tegra est inventa | Ubi ipsius nomine invocato) 
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FACSIMILE ING. 133 


exuberib:caprarum autouwm pal 
Torum manuprad ΤΣ Longzalinea. 
coptofilacafeffluere! Puer: feng 
rexit incolomf’K jofobfeupefacy 
tanraereinmiraculo. tdquod 1pix 
covebat uermtaf facebamur: on 
ce fabcaelo. quimar-anumpoffic 
Imitart ‘) 

(Conseguents ITIOEAO 
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dumdtocefefutfiracagebamuf 


nobifnefiio quanece/ fitaret-emo 


SULPICICS SEVERUS.—EARLY NINTH CENTURY 


ex uberibes caprarum. aut ovium pastorum manu praessis . longa linea | co- 
piosi lactis effluere’ Puer. sur rexit incolomis. Nos obstupefacti | tantae rei 
miraculo . id quod ipsa | cogebat veritas fatebamur . non [ esse. sub eaelo. 
qui martinum possit | imitari . | Consequenti itidem | tempore. iter cum 
eodem | dum dioceses visitat agebamus | nobis nescio qua necessitate remo) 
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to the lite and eult of St. Martin, and including epistles and dialogues of 
Sulpicius Severus; written in the abbey of St. Martin of Tours in the 
early part of the minth century. This MS. shows the Carolingian 
reformed hand brought to perfection ; and, when we cite it, we do not 
forget that there is a wide gap between it and the pre-Carolingian MSS. 
noticed above. But here we wish only to place before the student the 
consummate result of the reform; and we reserve for a later chapter 
illustrations of the Carolingian book-hand of the ninth century in fuller 
detail. We reproduce specimens of the hand adapted from the half-uncial 
style and of the minuscule seript of the text, from the Quedlinburg MS. 


No. 132 


If reference is made to the Facsimiles of half-uncial writing above 
(nos. 98-100) it will be seen how in the specimen before us the senti- 
ment of breadth in the older hand is inaintained, as e.g. in the sweeping 
strokes of r ands and in the width and curves of a and m. The shape 
of flat-headed σ᾽ is also to be noticed ; and not less the employment of the 
capital N. 

The habit of copying the tine bold type of the half-uncial undoubtedly 
contributed to the elegance of the minuscule book-hand developed in 
the French schools. This is conspicuous in the following facsimile 
selected from the text of the MS. 


No. 183 


How the reformed Carolingian minuscule book-hand fared in the 
subsequent period will be described in a later chapter. Here we must 
leave it for the present and devote the following chapter to an examina- 
tion of the early Irish and English schools of writing. which followed 
a different line from that of the continental national hands. 


Surveying the facsimiles, although limited in number, which have 
been submitted in illustration of the various styles of writing practised 
in the Frankish empire and here classed under the heads of Merovingian, 
Franco-Lombardic, and Pre-Carolingian. closing with specimens of the 
perfected book-hand of the Carolingian Reform, the student will appre- 
ciate the wide field over which the national hands of that empire ranged, 
and the difficulties to be confronted in their study. The outline which 
has been sketched may serve as a general guide; a more intimate 
knowledge of the varieties of these scripts must be sought in special 
investigation. As we have already noted, the subject still offers a field 
for expert research.! 

' A work by Dr. E. A. Loew, Scriptura Latina Minuscula Antiquior, is announced, but is 
not yet published. 
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LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Irish Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


THE origin and developement of the early handwritings of our own 
Islands differ from those of the continental nations of Western Europe 
which have been examined in the last chapter. While on the Continent 
the Roman Cursive hand formed the basis of the national forms of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the Roman Half-uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and the consequent 
spread of civilization naturally fostered learning and the developement 
of a national school of writing; while at a later period the isolation of 
the country prevented the introduction of new ideas and of the changes 
which contact with neighbouring nations invariably effects. Ireland 
borrowed the types for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them; and we must assuine that most of 
those MSS. were written in the literary half-uncial character, and that 
there was an unusually scanty number of uncial MSS. among the works 
thus imported; otherwise it is difficult to account for the developement 
of the Imsh hand on the line which it followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek Palaeography we had occasion to 
notice the very gradual changes which came over the handwriting of 
Greece, confined as it was to a comparatively small district and to 
a single language. In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly 
marked. The hand which the modern Irish scholar writes 1s essentially, 
in the forms of its letters, the pointed hand of the early middle ages; 
and there is no class of MSS. which can be more perplexing to the 
palaeographer than Irish MSS. Having once obtained their models. 
the Trish seribes developed their own style of writing and went on 
practising it. generation after generation, with an astonishing uniformity. 
The English conquest did not disturb this even course. The invaders 
concerned themselves not with the language and literature of the country. 
They were content to use their own style of writing for grants of land 
and other official deeds: but they left it to the Ivish scribes to produce 
MSs. in the native characters, 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms: the round and 
the pointed; and it is necessary to state that we have to do with both 
forms only as literary hands. There are no early Irish charters in 

bee 
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existence to show us positively what was the stvle of the legal and 
official cursive writing in Ireland in remote times. although, judging 
from the practice in England. we may be pretty confident that the 
pointed hand was employed. 

Of pure uncial writing we have to take no account. There are no 
undisputed Irish MSS. in existence which are written in that style; 
although the copy of the Gospels in uncials, which was found in the tomb 
of St. Kilian and is preserved at Wiirzburg, has been quoted as an instance 
of an Irish uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary uncial characters and 
bears no indication of Irish nationality (Z. and W., EXvempla, 58). 

The round Irish hand is half-uneial, and in its characters there is elose 
relationship with the Roman half-uncial writing as seen in the MSS. of 
Italy and France dating from the tifth and sixth centuries. A comparison 
of the earliest surviving Irish MSs. with specimens of this style leaves no 
room to doubt the origin of the Irish round-hand; and, without accepting 
the traditional ascription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Columba 
or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation in dating some as far 
back as the seventh century. We may therefore place the period of the 
tirst developement of the Irish round-hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Roman half-uncial MSs. of that time and earlier 
evidently serving as models. 

Among the oldest extant Irish MSs. of this character is the frag- 
mentary copy of the Gospels, of an early version, in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which may be placed in the latter part of the seventh 
century (Nagerss. frdand,1. 2: Pal. See ti.3a) 

No. 134 

The writing bears a very close resemblance to the continental half- 
uncial hand, but at the same time it has the distinet impress of its Irish 
nationality, indicated generally in a certain angular treatment of some 
of the strokes which in the Roman half-uncial MSS. are round. Among 
the letters it will be noticed that the capital N is more commonly employed, 
the minuscule appearing but rarely. 

The MS. may be cited as a specimen of a style of writing which was, 
no doubt, pretty widely used at the time for the production of MSS. of 
a good class—a careful working book-hand, which, however, did not 
compete with the sumptuous style for which the Irish seribes had by this 
time become famous. The same kind of writing, but more ornamental. 
is found in a Psalter (Vut. WSS. Ireland, i. 3, +) traditionally ascribed 
to St. Columba, but probably also of the same date as the Gospels 
just described. 

No school of writing developed so thoroughly, and, apparently, so 
quickly, the purely ornamental side of calligraphy as the Irish school. 
The wonderful interlaced designs which were introduced as decorative 
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FAacsIMILE No. 13-4 
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JOSPELS.—LATE SEVENTH CENTURY 


(o nune mandatum novum do vobis ut dili'gatis invicem sicut dilexi vos ut 
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adjuncts to Irish MSS. of the seventh and eighth centuries are astonishing 
examples of skilful drawing and generally of brilliant colouring. And 
this passion for ornamentation also affected the character of the writing 
in the more elaborately executed MSS.—sometimes even to the verge of 
the fantastic. Not only were fancifully formed initial letters common 
in the principal decorated pages, but the striving after ornamental effect 
also manifested itself in the capricious shapes given to various letters of 
the text whenever an opportunity could be found, as, for instance, at the 
end of a line. The ornamental round-hand, which was elaborated under 
this influence, is remarkable both for its solidity and its graceful outlines. 

The finest MS. of this style is the famous copy of the Gospels known 
as the ‘ Book of Kells’, now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in which both text and ornamentation are brought to the highest point 
of excellence. Although tradition declares that the Ms. belonged to 
St. Columba, who died in A.D. 507, it does not appear to be earher than 
the close of the seventh century (Vat. DISS. Trelund, 1. 7-17; Paul, Soe. i. 
55-8, 88, 89). 
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In this hand (reduced in the Faesimile) there is a departure from the 
strictly normal forms of some of the half-uncial letters. Both forms 
of s are used, the round capital and the tall half-uncial, varying in 
prevalence in different parts of the Ms. This seribe also prefers the 
capital R; but there is a return to the orthodox half-uncial form in other 
parts of the Ms. written in other, hghter styles. The capital N, too 
(here in its characteristic Irish form), in other hands is replaced by the 
minuscule. These shifting uses of these tio letters in particular seem to 
indicate the presence in the minds of the seribes of a desire to avoid the 
risk of confusion between the minuscule n and the somewhat similar 
half-uncial r. The letters Ὁ and 1 with bent main-strokes should be 
noticed as characteristic of this hand, as practised both in Ireland and 
in England. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book of Kells itself, 
which Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth century, saw at Kildare, and 
which he declared was so wonderful in the execution of its intricate 
ornamental designs, that its production was rather to be attributed to the 
hand of an angel than to human skill. The oftener and the more closely 
he examined it, the more he found in it to excite his admiration.! 


1 “Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem invitaveris et longe penitius 
ad artis arcana transpenetraveris, tam delicatas et subtiles, tam arctas et artitas, tam 
nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhue coloribus illustratas notare 
poteris intricaturas, ut vere haec omnia potius angelica quam humana diligentia iam 
asseveraveris esse composita. Haee equidem quanto frequentius et diligentius intueor. 
semper quasi novis abstupeo, semper magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.’—Topographia 
Hibernae, ii. 38. See Nat. MSS. Ireland, ii. 66. 
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GosPELS (Book OF KELLS).—END OF SEVENTH CENTURY 
Similiter et principes sacerdotum | inludebant eum cum scribis | et seniori- 
bus dicentes alios salvos | fecit. Se ipsum non potest salyum facere si rex 
israhel est discendat nune de cruce et crede mus ei. Confidit in domino 
et nune li beret eum si vult dixit enim quia dei | filius sum) 
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Another MS. of Irish style but of Welsh origin, of the same character 
but not nearly so elaborate as the Book of Kells, is the copy of the 
Gospels of St. Chad, at Lichfield, formerly belonging to the church of 
Llandatf (Pal. Soe. 1. 20, 21, 385); and an imperfect Anglo-Irish copy 
of the Gospels at Durham (A. 11 16) may also be compared (New Pad. 
Soc, 30). But the grand style of round half-uncial writing which is 
used in these MSS. was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
literature or the requirements of daily intercourse, and, after reaching 
the culmimating point of excellence in the Book of Kells, it appears to 
have quickly deteriorated—at all events, the lack of surviving examples 
wowd appear to indicate a limit to its practice. 


No. 136 


The MS. of the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
now in the Bodleian Library (Auct. 1), 2.19), is a late specimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and inexact style of the writing 
contrast very markedly with the practised exactness of the older MSS. 
(CAGE ST TA 0.1 

The pointed Irish hand was derived from the same source as the 
round-hand. On the Continent we have seen that the national cursive 
hands were but sequels of the Roman cursive subjected to varying 
conditions, and were distinct from the literary or book-hands which 
were used contemporaneously by their side. The Irish seribes had, or 
at least followed, but one model-—the Roman Half-uncial. The pointed 
hand is nothing more than a modification of the round-hand, with the 
letters subjected to lateral compression and drawn out into points or 
hair-lines ; 1t is a minuscule hand.! There cannot be much doubt that 
this style of writing came into existence almost contemporaneously with 
the establishment of a national hand. The round-hand may have 
preceded it; but the necessity for a more cursive character must imme- 
diately have made itself felt. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in some of the pages of the Book of Kells, a fact which proves 
its full establishment at a much earlier period. The Book of Dimma 
(Vat. MSS. Ireland, 1. 18, 19) has been conjecturally ascribed to the 
period of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the eighth 
century. The first dated example, of native origin, is the Book of 
Armagh (Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. 25-9; Lindsay, Hurly Irish Minuscule 


1 This seems to be the proper place to mention the elassification which hus been 
made of the Insular (Irish and English, or Hiberno-Saxon) minuscule seript into four 
types: Irish, Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Cornish. Examples of the last two types, which 
naturally should be associated with the Irish type, are rare; of the Cornish type, indeed, 
there appears to be only one, or possibly two, recognized at the present time (see letters 
in The Athenaewin, Dec. 23 and 30, 1911). 
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ξ thm dahf3 [51 δ Mecnmas hey 
thy fe patim (eousur yim 5107] δι" ae 
amp ecu yyn 1. ἀμ να ν᾽ apse! 
Seems Sa Conumuine 2 nculce ecu 
eA on ee TUN SMEnEpesipinese 

yan Audet fut, δἰ ΓΓῚ 
ΠΥ Ὄπ 1 πὲ 4 niagele ΩΡ Ὁ hr 
Cum Mix unr. Spr mingne 
Salig slap thi dep 716 νυ 50). λό; 
ΟΠ ΊΩ ny Sip pmle ! ocean? 


he b hnémin: Sine cap amnyfi ceum.\n 
nag lyeanim. doarpan rence ice 
far ly rmen pap franpal 


ye ΝΑ, a hile Sirti le pay 


Cry rie - Situ fA numa: ΩΝ 


Poor πόμιης ΠΡΟ ΩΝ ia 
ins $a penapacyp cog ay 
ze ump dima party Aunicclany 
fin ep Me τηδὲ monroe cum ile lim 
S S ne sture PANT Erica by gator sty) 
caine W\ooducone fhm wd Cupar 7 
yronuim Grace mane pH Rigs ὦ 
11 INFTOMUMEN Conrarminin 
fic’ Υ meine NOATNT paper Genz 
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cong "ἢ, erin pre Hip ain slag 

A yy anne Orme wera yr Late he “πὴ ἃ 

ele naar ἼΩΣ cemy iol ery ew” Ὁ- 

Zh Soyaqe ce mk que pv he ner hy 

A oounefinit? ΔῈΝ ΔΝ yr ahmnoe 

ir pA nm ΤῊΣ spe ning Second 
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ee STAC ha UL ess Tonite ne | 

fli: parent autiyy tne Samicauriine 
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(iesum de diseipulis eius suis et de doctrina eius respordit | iesus ego palam 
locutus sum mundo ego semper docui in synagoge et in templo quo | omnes 
iudei conveniunt e¢ in oculto locu tus sum niliil quid me interrogas interro ga 
eos qui audierunt quid locutus sem | ipsis ecce hii sciunt que dixerini ego hee 
autent | cum dix?sset unus adsistens ministrorwm dedit alapam iesu dicezs sic re- 
spondes | pontifici respondit ei iess si male locutus | sum testimonium perhibe 
de malo sin | autem bene quid me cedis ef missit eum an nas ligatum ad caifan 
pontificem | erat autem symon petrus stans cf calefaciens se dixerunt ergo 6] 
numquid tti ex | discipulis eius es negavit ille et dixif non sum dicit | unus 
ex servis pontificis cognatus | evs cuius abscidit petrus auricolam | none 
ego te vidi in orto cum illo Iterum | ergo negavit petrus ef statim gallus 
ean tavit Adducunt ergo ieswm ad caiphan iv | pretorium erat autem mane et 
ipsi now introie runt in pretorium ut non contaminar ent: sed manducarent 
pasca exivit | ergo pylatus ad eos foras ef dixit quam ac cussationem 

et respondit less ἃ temet ipso hoc dicis an alii {1 dixerunt de me respondit 
ei pylatus numquid | et ego iudaeus sum gens tua et pontifices | tradiderunt te 
mihi quid fecisti respondit iesus | regnum mewm nor est de hoe mundo si ex 
hoe mundo | esset regnum mem ministri utiqve decerta rent ut non traderer 
ludaeis nune autem regnum mewm non est hine Dixit itaque ei pylatus | ergo 
rex es tu respondit iesws tu dicis quid rex sum ego in hoe natus sum ef ad 
hoe veni in huxe mundum ut testimonium perhibeam veritati | Omnis qui 
est ex veritate audit mewm vocem | dicit ei pylatus quid est veritas ef cum hoc 
dixisset | Iterum exivit foras ad iudaeos et dixit eis | ego nullam invenio in eo 
caussam est autem con suitudo ut unum vinctuw dimittam vobis in pascha 
vultis ergo ego dimittam vo bis regem iudaeorum clamayerunt rursum omes 
non hwne sed barabban erat autew | barabbas latro tune ergo . adprehendit 
pylatus ieswm et flagellavit eum milites | plectentes coronam de spinis in- 
posuerunt | capiti eis οἱ vestem porpoream circuade derunt eum cf veniebant 
ad eum ef dice bant’) 


, 
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Seript, pl. ix), a MS. containing portions of the New Testament and 
other matter, written, hy the seribe Ferdomnach, im A. Ὁ. 807. 


No. 187 
This very delicate and minutely written MS. is a good instance of the 
patience and facility which the Irish seribes of the ninth century could 
bring to their work. The principal object of the present scribe appears 
to have been to pack into the page as much as possible; and this 
perhaps may explain the lateral compression of the writing, for a rather 
wider-spread script might have been expected so early in the century. 
The large number of abbreviations and contractions is also to be noted. 
Little later than the Book of Armagh is the MS. of Priscian in the 
University Library of Leyden (Cod. Lat. 67), written, probably on the 
Continent, in various hands of Anglo-Irish type, and having at the begin- 
ning Priscian’s Periegesis in hexameters, written by the Irish seribe 
Dubthach in a. Ὁ. 838 (Yew Pal. Soe. 32). 


Νρ, 138 


This beautiful hand is notable for the easy formation of the letters 
and the ample space allowed for the flow of the writing, which we 
missed in the compressed style of the preceding MS. The scribe had 
complete command of his pen, and while forming his letters gracefully 
must at the same time have written with considerable speed. The 
prevalence of open a is to be remarked, a form of the letter which is 
not so much employed in the Irish book-hand of this period. Perhaps 
the style of the Carolingian minuscule, in which the open a was a leading 
feature, may have had some influence upon the practice of the scribe, 
if the MS,, as sugested, was written abroad. 

The MS. of the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the Lambeth Library (Vat. 
MSS. Treland, 1. 30, 31), of the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century, may be referred to as another specimen of the very 
delicate and rather cramped writing which the Irish scribes at this time 
attected. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the pointed hand took the 
final stereotyped form which it was to follow in the future, and had 
assuined the angular shapes which are henceforth characteristic of the 
Irish hand. Asa good example of the early part of the twelfth century 
we select a passage from the Gospels written by the scribe Meelbrigte 
(Brit. Mus., Harl. 4S. 1802; Vat. JSS. Ireland, i.40-2; Pat. δου ΠΝ 

No. 139 
In the writing of this MS. the old forms of letters have undergone 


but little change, but at the same time it has assumed the essential 
character of the Imsh mediaeval hand. 
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Prue Latry Hyyperniy* THE peasy oy 
oe 1p Gprerhrmyor wns Tac monce 
Wijy' perme Gide purcelo ry umppoy 
Sectuny tome ΘΥΥ͂ ἢ qub Unb. uteyy 
quey vole miyunr aaliyah pin. 
we spiny payndournomth onenry 
ress we. celebyuane. OY i ai 
ON “SE Grur recom Ards Ay 
he flare yan mint BE mrp bears 
. (Plena: nny CM CEYT purvads nny 
glory mucpunvy aimmnny file” 
Ἄλον, το Por Siem ayboryy ὃ mne~ 
ie dumuy Puls Lrmphorraephror forinnny 
sp mbdrr mrfamy occu Roar wininy | 
a mimenalbor Fame ΡΝ our J 
Pree hyn Gove γουνοβνατγ Ponguinéarey 
fon Prot nuulry wntwdib: unc 
“Ὁ ἩΟΩ ΡΟ ΤΟΥ magna MIMe ape 
ecculay ety pipes tinachor yee 
summer peamalur Dip ΛΘ Ὑ ΟδοΥμ me 


PRiceiG— A. Ρ. Sos: 


(divolvens hippanis trahit rapidusqive magircus 
quosque capit modo misos gangeitica monte 
tellus . porrigitas quae ad terrae coleidis austros 
oceceani tangens pelagus sub collibes altis 

quos volucres metuunt celeri contingere penna 
unde graii posuerunt nomen oronis . 

hie via qaam celebrat nee dionisia bachi 

eui statuas dederat victoria finibes illis 

hie tellus est superans vastae miracula terrae 
insola nanqwe viret eunctis iz partibus anni 
nec foliis nudat ramos autummus iv ila 
assiduusqwe tenet flos germen arboris omne 
hie adamas fulget limphantia pectora sanans 
et prohibens miseris occulti damna veneni 
quem minime valeat ferrwim superare nec ignis 
frangitur hircino maceratus sanguine tantuw 
sed tepido . fractis multis incudibus ante 

hic iuxta positus magniten viribes arcet 
occultis . ferri raptu rel tractibus ante 
ammotum retrahit defendens robore miro) 
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FACSIMILE ΝΟ. 189 


Gury octeclctin hitys PPP Dechy ἐππσάτθο R- 
MEnbnce ochy onem NATHIA βόες 4η705 τῇ 601. 
Marre ra a CTY EAE uly e oyehngs one 
decom mImIA YHA HAH pepofecsny mo DANIO 
Saver Orn yA HO ἀτητθυ Gp. ποία ἢ Posey 
PA TMegP ht panmaga. Bree ὃ veone το τα 
Wdtes PHIe NeYHIM.Screbar eso mee 


siinhomto, colling qx O0t} ΤΟΥ νὰ ng 9 
HpGminent-74 nef deniyn7 peceunsdm eA Ao 
pom. Grego πθη θη cosmy τη} gy egy! 
pen tlt. i πολ: ox. Ane hice ΑΘ ΤΟ 
τὸ ΤΠ 7OATe a pectin m Nay he-7 ORE 
Gone habe sect indy. Grol yob y oF 
haboiq DAIL Abeol gus AhE.qquoohe ar 
EMG Mheo. Yuma nnmicoy meoy Moy {0 
noluGuane me NEMANE Hi pEe-Aooneire hye 
MEece AH Me ®LInprorcary Peloebare 
ctnolyy meee eee γΟ ΡΟ ΉΌΤΥ 

Ge voblchpapeqbechaniddomonce ony 
Yocacupr Oye. Maye Oyor Dryer 
eG στὸ πο τε τὴ suo cont wor τη ῷ 
MHoew cy ment egy pallu Affe AT 
SAain ca nino την] hominy] pevje spot 
W τὸ ilar JADoncrens14* Yo MEPORA 9 
We {ne poluiay. Sic oietay ‘ ἍΝ OPA: Ἶ 
9 ηοέμητι GY biene y yarns Hanes 


GOSPELS OF MXLBRIGTE.—A. Ὁ, 1138 
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(eris potestatem habens super decem eivitates . et | alter venit dicens domine . 
mina! tua fecit quinqve minas. | Et huic ait esto super v. civitates . Et alter 
yenit dicens . domine | ecce mina tua quam habui repositum ἴῃ sodario 
Timui enim quia homo austerus es . tollis quod non possu 1581 et metis quod 
nov seminasti . Dicit ei de ore tuo te | iudico serve nequam . Sciebas quod ego 
austerws | sum homo. tollens quod now posui et metens quod | now seminavi . 
et quare non dedisti pecuniam meam ad | mensam. Et ego veniens cum ussuris 
utique exegissem illum’. οὐ adstantibus dixit. Auferte ab illo | minam. 
et date ei qui decem minas habet . οὐ dixerunt | ei domine habet decem minas . 
Dico «μέθην vobis quia omni | habenti dabitur . ab eo autem qui non habet . et 
quod habet au feretur ab eo . Verumtumen inimicos meos illos qui | noluerunt 
me regnare super se . adducite huc | interficite ante me. Et his dictis prece- 
debat ascendens in hierusolimam . Et factwuni est cum appropinguas set ad 
bethphage εὐ bethaniam ad montem qui | vocatur oliveti. missit duos disci- 
pulos | dicens . ite in castellum quod contra vos est in «μοί | introeuntes 
invenietis pullum assinae alligatum . cui nemo unquam hominuwm sedit . 
sol vite illum ef adducite mihi. οὐ si quis vos interroga,verit quare solvitis . 
Sic dicetis ei . quia dominus operam® | eius desiderat . Abierunt autem qui 
missi erant .) 


1 The i erased, as elsewhere, by the corrector. * Correction: cel [11] πᾶ. 
5 In margin: vel opus. 
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While the writing of Ireland remained untouched by external influ- 
ences, and passed on from generation to generation with little change, 
the influence which, in revenge, it exereised abroad was very wide. We 
shall presently see how England was almost entirely indebted to Ireland 
for her national handwriting. In the early middle ages Irish mission- 
aries spread over the Continent and founded religious houses in France 
and Italy and other countries; and where they settled there the Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as Luxenil in 
France, Wiirzburg in Germany, St. Gall in Switzerland, and Bobbio in 
Italy, it flourished. At first, naturally, the MSS. thus produced were 
true specimens of the Irish hand. But thus distributed in isolated spots, 
as the bonds of connexion with home became loosened and as the 
influence of the native styles of writing in their neighbourhoods made 
itself more felt, the Irish writers would gradually lose the spirit of their 
early teaching and their writing would become traditional and simply 
imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at these Irish settlements 
have none of the beauty of the native hand; all elasticity disappears, 
and we have only the form without the life. 


The Early English Book-hand (Half-uncial and Minuscule) 


The history of writing in England previous to the Norman Conquest 
has a wider range than that of writing m Ireland, although, at least 
in the earlier periods, it runs on the same lines. Here we have to take 
into account influences which had no part in the destinies of the Irish 
script. In England there were two early schools of writing at work: 
the one originating from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated 
the national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long time foreign 
domination ; the other, the school of the Roman missionaries, essentially 
a foreign school making use of the foreign styles which they brought 
with them but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be gathered regarding 
the foreign school from the few remains which it has left behind. That 
the Roman Rustic capital writing was made use of by the missionaries 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat must have been at 
Canterbury, is proved by the occurrence of such specimens as those 
found in a Psalter of about A.D. 700, in the Cottonian collection (Vespa- 
sian A. 1), which belonged to St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury 
(Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. 12, 13), and in one or two charters, or, more properly, 
copies of charters. The Psalter just referred to also affords an example 
of the character which the foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury 
school—an unmistakably local character, of which, however, so few 
specimens have survived that perhaps no better proof, negative as it is, 
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could be found of the failure of the Roman inajuscule styles of writing 
to make their way in this country. We must suppose that the Canter- 
bury, foreign, school of writing ceased to exist at a comparatively early 
period ; and, as it had no influence upon the native hand, its interest for 
us is merely academic. 

The introduetion of the foreign Carolingian minuscule hand in the 
tenth century was due to later political causes and to the growth of 
intereourse with the Continent; and it is altogether unconnected with 
the early foreign school which has just been referred to, 

As to the native school of writing— 

St. Columba’s settlement in Iona was the centre from whence pro- 
ceeded the founders of monasteries in the north of England ; and in the 
year 634 the Irish missionary Aidan founded the see of Lindisfarne (Holy 
Isle), whieh became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Irish script transplanted into 
new soil, and for a time the English style is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of the sister island. But gradually distinctions arose; and the 
English school, under wider influences, developed more graceful forms 
and threw off the restraints which fettered the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of the English script on the 
same lines as that of Ireland, and to examine the two styles, the round and 
the pointed, which here, as in Ireland, were adopted as national forms of 
writing; but it is proposed to confine our attention in this place to the 
employment of these hands for literary purposes, and to postpone what 
has to be said regarding the charter-writing of the Anglo-Saxon period 
to a later chapter where it will be more conveniently considered along 
with other forms of official and legal cursive writing. 


The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the English round half-uncial 
is the copy of the Lindisfarne Gospels, or the ‘Durham Book’, in the 
British Museum (Cotton MS., Nero D. iv), said to have been written, in 
honour of St. Cuthbert, by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, about the 
year 700 (Pul. Soc. 1. 3-6, 22; Cut. Ane. JSS. 11. 8-11). 


No. 140 


This very beautiful hand leaves nothing to be desired in the precision 
an grace with which it is executed, and the MS. fairly rivals the great 
Irish codices of the same period. How nearly it follows the Irish model 
needs no demonstration. The remarks made on the forms of the letters 
in the specimen from the Book of Kells apply generally to this example. 
At the same time, a difference is discernible between the two MSS., which 
secms to indicate the difference of country of origin. The letters of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, besides being of a more solid type, are rather broader 

1184 (é; Ο 
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and the curves are even more symmetrically drawn than in the Book of 
Kells. The glosses in the Northumbrian dialect were added by Aldred, 
a priest of the tenth century. 

The round-hand was used for books, and, less frequently, even for 
charters, during the eighth and ninth centuries; but, although in very 
carefully written MSS. the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels appears generally to have ceased at an early 
date. We give a specimen of a lghter character from a fragmentary 
copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1. E. vi) which belonged to 
the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, though not necessarily 
written there. It is probably of the end of the eighth century (Pal. Soe. 
lap; Cut. Anc. ISS. i 17 5 1Ὶ 


No. 141 


In its original state this MS. must have been a volume of extra- 
ordinary magnificence, adorned with paintings and illuminated designs, 
and having many leaves stained, after the ancient method, with a beautiful 
purple, a few of which still remain. The general structure of the letters 
in this lighter style is the same as in the Lindisfarne Gospels; but the 
greater prevalence of the half-uncial r and the minuscule ἢ is observable. 

Other specimens of this hand are found in the Durham Cassiodorus 
(Pal. Soe. i. 164), in a MS. of the Gospels at Durham (New Pal. 
Soc. 56), in the Epinal Glossary (Eurly Engl. Text Soc.), and in some 
charters (Fucs. Anc. Ch. 1. 15, 11, 2, 3; Pal. Soc. i. 10). One of the latest 
MSs. in which the hand is written in its best form is the ‘ Liber Vitae’, 
or list of benefactors of Durham (Cat. Ane. MSS. 1. 25; Pal. Seni oae 
which was compiled about the year 840. 


For study of the pointed English hand there has survived a fair 
anount of material, ranging from the eighth to the tenth century; later 
than this time, the changes effected in its structure by contact with 
southern influences mark a new departure. In the oldest specimens the 
writing generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of shape 
which we have noticed in other handwritings in their early stages. Then 
comes, in the ninth century, the tendency to lateral compression and 
fanciful variations from the older and simpler types; but the seript still 
retains the sense of grace and fineness of touch. 

Our first example shall be selected from the remarkably handsome 
copy of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, in the University Library of 
Cainbridge (AIS. Kk. v. 16), written probably not long after the year 730 
and, it has been conjectured, at Kpternach or Echternach, near Luxemburg, 
or some other Anglo-Saxon colony on the Continent. The MS. is also 
famous as containing the original Anglo-Saxon of the song of Cadmon 
(RUE S0e.1. dd) 140). 
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— A 


quoniam Ips! 


steno ἀμὸν δι 309 


conusolaDuyuin—: | - 2, 


endce bidor da de hyenesnud ὅρ:. «Ὁ 


\ ) Cog ΟἹ es URTUIG yyy 


ypy ze Ἢ Φ yod peeve 

“Toegey Tay? eon Are wy e weed Bios πῆ 

᾿Αϑιασμσταπατη sepylled biden 
ferton Ma slo ” ἐκ δ Lig 


UOVIaAM Pst 
“ e yl ἐὺ by Jon Paar 


socuRabundn— 


a a biden omileheence 


‘):;coca misericonoes 


pyr hina Fae 
Quomtcamips! | 
wile hooper 


MISERICOROTAM 
tam ΞΡ loey 

ε΄- CO egu eLtrqair— eidse bison δα. 
: i ) Hee BS cl Agen β- Te h Payt & ‘clan é heance 
ἢ %e buce win 


;e0co Muudo CORDE sapien 


yer dow G 50 δὲ (ὦ χὰ a is 
qu OW10On 1pst ν ΠΥ oman’ 
seyeuy ΄ 


Ὁ anoebauc—. Se 


LINDISFARNE GOSPELS.—ABOUT A.b. 700 


(Beati qui Jugunt nune | quoniam ipsi | consolabuntur | Beati qui esuriunt | 
et sitiunt justitiam | quoniam ipsi | saturabuntur | Beati misericordes | quo- 
niam ipsi | misericordiam | consequentur | Beati mundo corde | quoniam ipsi 
dewm | videbunt | Gloss: ΕΠ Ὲ bifon Sa ὃθ gemeenas nti | for8on a gefroe- 
fred bi®on | eadge biton Sa Se hynegrad | and | dyrstas sotfestnisse | for8on 
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forson Ca god | geseas eadge biton Sa Ce Syrstas and hy negras efter sov- 
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CANTERBURY GOSPELS.—LATE ErGHTH CENTURY 


(et proice abs te bonum e's’t tibi | ad vitam ingredi debilem quam | duas 
manus vel duos pedes | habentem mitti in ignem aeternam | Et si oculus tuus 
scandalizat te | erue eum et proice abs te. | bonum tibi est cum uno oculo | 
in vitam intrare quam duos | oculos habentem mitti [ in gehennam ignis . | 
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(Tempore posterior morum non flore secundus 
Tacobus servus domini pius atque philippus 
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Nor 142 


Nothing could be finer of its kind than the broad, bold, style of this 
hand, carrying on the best traditions of its ancestor, the Roman half- 
uncial, and combining simplicity of form with symmetry in the strueture 
of the letters. Although the MS. may have been executed abroad, the 
writing is purely native without any mark of foreign influence. 

For the next speeimen a MS. is selected, containing chronological 
notes and computations, with lists of kings and bishops, ete. (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton, Vespasian b. vi). The lines here given come from Beda’s 
Martyrolegiwim Poeticum., The MS. was written in Mercia between 
the years 811 and 814 (Cué. Ane. MSS. 11.79; Pul. Soe. i. 165). 

No. 143 

The writing, being some eighty years later, is more laterally com- 
pressed than the preceding example, and is of the refined and elegant 
style which is found in many Mercian documents of this period, proving 
the existence of an advanced school of penmanship in the Mercian 
kingdom. 

In contrast with this elegant style of writing we find a hand 
practised chietly in Wessex, and less widely in Kent, in which the letters 
are roughly formed and adopt in some instances peculiar shapes. The 
following specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (Dighy 
MS. 63), which was written at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 863, and contains collections relating to the paschal cycle and other 
computations (ul. Soc. 1. 168). 


No. [ΜΞ 


It will be observed that m this MS., although the writing is cast 
into a fairly reeular mould as a book-hand, the letters are rather 
straggling in shape: as for example long s and r, and particularly 
τ, the bow of whieh is rather contracted and terminates in a short 
thickened stroke or dot. These characteristics show themselves more 
prominently in the more cursive writing of the Wessex charters. 

A MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus Christi College 
Library (no. 173), Cambridge, the text of which was taken up hy 
different hands at successive intervals, affords a good example of 
a careful hand of about the year 891 (Vew Paul. Soc. 134). 

No, 145 


This again is a Wessex MS., written at Winchester, but showing 
none of the rather rustic peculiarities of the previous specimen, except 
in the heavy dot terminating final or disconnected t. Otherwise the 
writing is well formed and regular, such as a trained monastic scribe 
would write. 
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The change which took place in the English pointed hand in the 
course of the tenth century is very marked, and towards the close of 
the century the influence of the Carolingian minuscule hand begins to 
assert itself, and even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of 
the native hand. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten the top 
of such letters as a and q, and, so to say, cut it off at an obhque 
angle. This is well shown in the following specimen from the col- 
lection of Anglo-Saxon poetry in the Wessex dialect in a volume 
known as the ‘Exeter Book’, belonging to the Chapter Library of 
Exeter (no. 3501), written in the middle of the century (New Pal. 
Soe. 9). 

No, 146 


The large scale on which the text is written renders this MS. of 
particular value as a standard example of the Anglo-Saxon hand of the 
tenth century. The advance upon the writing of the ninth century is 
conspicuous in the growing squareness of the letters, in contrast with 
the more elegant pointed style of the older period; and yct something 
of that elegance remains in the balance of light and heavy strokes in 
the formation of the letters. 

A little later is the next specimen from a Latin Psalter in Salisbury 
Chapter Library (MS. 150) of about the year 969, with an interlinear 
Anglo-Saxon gloss (Pal, Soc. 1. 189). 


ING. 147 


The text is written with regularity in well-formed minuscules; but 
the influence of the foreign school can be detected in the fluctuations of 
certain forms, as e.g. in the letter s, the round shape bemg more 
venerally used than the long Saxon letter, and the tall Carolingian letter 
also appearing (lines 1 and 2). 

The establishment of the foreign minuscule hand as an independent 
form of writing in England will engage our attention when the history 
of that seript will be treated as a whole and its progress throughout 
the different countries of Western Europe will be taken into one view. 
But here it should be noticed that foreign minuscules generally take 
the place of the native hand in the course of the tenth century for 
Latin texts, while the Saxon writing still holds its own for texts in the 
vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period we find the two styles 
standing side by side, the body of the document, in Latin, being written 
in the foreign minuscule hand, and the boundaries of the property con- 
veyed, expressed in Anglo-Saxon, being in the native hand. This foreign 
invasion naturally made its chief impression in the south. 

To bring the tenth century to a close, we select an example from 
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a pontifical, apparently of the church of Sherborne, in Dorset, now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (MS. lat. 943), Paris, which was written 
about A.D. 992-5 (New Pal. Soe. 111, 112). 


No. 148 


This very handsome writing, executed with the precision required for 
a volume intended for public service, maintains the characteristics of 
its century unimpaired, and might pass for the script of some fifty years 
earlier, church service-books being naturally conservative in execution. 


The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of decided change 
in the native minuscule hand. It cannot any longer be called a pointed 
hand. The body of the letters increases in squareness, the growth of 
which we have noticed in the tenth century, and the limbs extending 
above and below the line become longer than before. In a word, the 
writing has by this time lost the compactness and graceful penmanship 
of the earlier period. 

The change is to be attributed to the exterior influence of the foreign 
style which is marked in the eleventh century by a meagreness of form 
contrasting very decidedly with the calligraphic fullness of the earlier 
seript. 

In a specimen taken from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, described above (no. 145), we have a very 
good illustration of the new style of the eleventh century. It is from 
the portion of the Chronicle written up in the year 1001 (Yew Pad. 
Soe. 136). 

No. 149 


In this hand the general meagreness of the script, the departure from 
the pointed style, the lengthening of limbs above and below the line, 
referred to above, are all fully present, although the MS. has only just 
turned the century. It is probable that in this example, written in a 
busy centre such as Winchester, we may see the work of a scribe practising 
the newest style of his time. Many MSS. of actually later date are not 
so advanced, having perhaps been written in places where life moved 
more placidly. 

Another typieal example is a MS. of the Latin-English grammar of 
“τις, Abbot of Cerne in Dorset, now in the Cambridge University 
Library (MS. HH. 1. 10), written in the first half of the eleventh 
century (Vew Paul. Soc. 137). 

No. 150 


This is an instance of writing in two alphabets, the scribe being 
equally versed in the continental minuscule for the Latin portions of 
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the text, and in the Anglo-Saxon seript for the vernacular. It will be 
observed that he is careful to keep up the distinction even between 
such letters of the two alphabets as might be easily interchanged ; for 
example, the Anglo-Saxon form of e is differentiated from the foreign 
letter only by a small hook at the back of the loop. 

To close our Anglo-Saxon specimens we give a facsimile from a MS. 
written near the middle of the century and within appreciable distance 
of the Norman Conquest, a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Brit. 
Mus., Cotton, Tiberius B. 1) of about the year 1045 (Pal. Soe. i. 242). 


No. 151 


This is a good hand, written with great firmness and regularity, 
and heavier in style than the two previous specimens; with the ten- 
deney to square formation and to long limbs above and below the line, 
characteristic of the period, 


With the Norman Conquest the native English form of writing was 
doomed. From the tenth century, as we have seen, the continental 
minuscule had been displacing it as the handwriting for Latin MSS. 
There remained for it only books composed in the native tongue ; and 
there it continued, for a certain time, to survive, but gradually losing 
its independent character, and being evermore overshadowed and super- 
seded by the new writing of the continental school, until at length the 
memory of the old hand survives in our modern writing only in the 
paradoxical employment of the letter y to represent the old Saxon long 
thorn p. We break off, then, with the period of the Norman Conquest as 
virtually marking the end of the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 


CHa THR, XV Ii 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


The Minuscule Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


We have now examined the various national handwritings of 
Western Europe, as they were developed within the borders of their 
respective countries. We have seen how they had their origin in 
different styles of Roman writing, and how they followed their own lines 
and grew up in different forms under different conditions. We have now 
to gather the threads together and follow the course of the handwritings 
of Western Europe along a new line. One form of handwriting had 
been developed, which by its admirable simplicity recommended itself 
at once as a standard script. The Carolingian minuscule, which we 
have already found brought to perfection at Tours and at other centres 
of France, was the literary hand of the Frankish Empire, and extended 
its influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring countries. 
But at the same time, with this widespread use of the reformed hand, 
uniformity of character could not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies 
show themselves as manifestly in the different scripts of different 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities; and, although 
the Carolingian minuscule hand formed the basis of all modern writing 
of Western Europe, which thus started with more chance of uniformity 
than the old national hands which we have been discussing, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamped itself upon the adopted 
script. Thus in the later middle ages we have again a series of 
national hands, developed from the Carolingian minuscule, and clearly 
distinguishable from each other, although in some degree falling into 
groups. 

We now follow the course of the mediaeval minuscule script as a book- 
hand, reserving for a later chapter what we have to say regarding the 
more cursive styles used in official and legal documents. 

We have already described the final calligraphic moulding of the 
Carolingian minuscule book-hand, the literary hand of the Frankish 
Empire. Its course through the ninth and tenth centuries, particularly 
on the Continent, can be traced with fair precision by means of the 
excellent facsimiles which have been published during recent years. 
Its general characteristics during the ninth century, at least in the 
better written examples, are these: the contrast of fine and heavy 

ped 2 
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strokes is marked, the old‘tendeney to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h, is still maintained; the letter a is often in the open 
u-form, and the bows of the letter @ frequently remain unclosed, some- 
what after the fashion of the numeral 3. In the tenth century, the 
strokes are usually of less solidity; the clubbing gradually declines ; 
the open a (in its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper 
bow of g closes. No fixed laws can, however, be laid down for dis- 
tinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the characteristies 
which have been named must not be too rigidly exaeted. As in all 
other departments of our subject, praetice and familiarity are the best 
guides; and, as a considerable number of MSS. written in this book- 
hand have survived, many of them of classical and other literary value, 
the student will not find the time wasted which he will bestow in 
acquiring a hearer acquaintance with this form of writing, and in thus 
preparing himself to form a judgement of the ages of the undated MSS. 
in the series. 

In dealing with a type of book-hand so widely dittused as was 
the Carolingian minuscule in Western Europe, we must expect great 
diversity of style, of personal or local character, among surviving MSS. 
Naturally we look for the best written examples within the boundaries 
of France itself, and necessarily a less accomplished style in parts more 
distant, and thus more removed from the central influence of the 
reformed hand. Hence in the following series of examples it will be 
found that there are variations which are to be cxplained as resulting 
from the above conditions, and that one common standard is not to be 
set up for MSS. written in different districts and countries. 

Our first example is from a MS. of St. Augustine contra Fuustiwin 
at Lyons (MS. 610), which was presented to the cathedral chureh by 
Bishop Leidrade who held the see in A.p. 798-814, and which may there- 
fore be placed in the early years of the ninth century (Yew Pu/. 
Soc. 58). 

No. 10. 

The writing here is of the French type, showing the Carolingian 
minuscule still in a progressive stage but fairly on its way towards 
calligraphic completion. The old-fashioned form of the letter a will be 
noticed in places, when following r; as well as the oceasional employment 
of the high-shouldered form of the last-nained letter, and the use of the 
combined et, both as a separate word and as part of another word. It is 
true that such survivals persist even to later times, but they beconie 
gradually more exceptional. 

For the next specimen a MS. with a curious history is selected. 
This is a volume of Lives of the Fathers by Paschasius and others, now 
in the Royal Library of Brussels (MS. 8216-18), which was commeneed 
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during a military expedition and was completed at the Abbey of 
St. Florian near Linz in Upper Austria in A.D. 819 (New Pal. Soe. 31). 


Νο. 15: 


In this example, an instance of a MS. written at a distance from 
restraining and correcting influence, the writing lacks the more perfect 
finish. The letters are of a thinner type; the tall main strokes rather 
meagre. The prevalent, though not universal, employment of the open 
a, rather of the old double-e form, will be noticed. 

Two MSS. written by order of Baturich, Bishop of Regensburg, and 
formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Emmeran of Regensburg, 
may be taken as illustrating the Carolingian minuscule written in 
Germany early in the ninth century. The first is a volume of theological 
and canonical tracts, now in the Royal Library in Munich (MS. Lat. 
14468), dated a.p. 821 (Pate Sec. 1, 122), 


No. 154 


The handwriting is of a good character, though it does not rise to 
the standard of the best-written MSS. of France. The clubbing of the 
tall main strokes is partial; open a is rarely used; an instance of the 
employment of the high-shouldered cursive r in conjunction with t will 
be observed in line 7. 

The second MS. from Regensburg is the commentary of St. Augustine 
on the First Epistle of St. John, now at Munich (MS. Lat. 14437), of the 
year 823 (Pal. Soc. 1. 128). 


This writing is more archaic in style than the foregoing example. 
The open a is in general use, of the double-c type. The clubbing of tall 
main strokes is fairly consistent. An instance of the surviving cursive 1, 
drawn under the line after r, will be seen in line 7. 

A MS. of the Capituluria, or Constitutions, of Charlemagne in the 
Library of St..Gall (Cod. 733) provides our next example. It was 
written in A.D. 825 (Pal. Soc. 1. 209), 


No. 156 


This hand approaches more nearly to the French type in the contrast 
of light and heavy strokes, and in the more ornamental clubbing of the 
vertical main strokes. The two forms, too, of a are used at discretion, 
the open letter, it will be noticed, being not exactly of the double-e type, 
but rather following the Franco-Lombardie (Corbie) pattern as seen 
above in Faes. 128, the first limb being pointed and the second only 
having the curved head of a e. 
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FACSIMILE No, 154 


-- 
cA funt.-Weum εἰν gn cer con pee nantees 


adhuc adrematian muenepuenerine fi commu 
nronem psierninr quid exfobsey-uanrdurm fic: 
Gideon u1ut0S wolo geval. ΙΝ . 
(unr. positing 11unusy Rimanusinpofirionepur~ 


φασι: urdemcepr velo AEkeG Te Ao Sete facram 
Torun LX Pr pominr ar fe payierpey» § 1 AUTEM 
Aut liens Ail Bes orca aurhomierdur ut for 


CATION bur contam nant func ει COMMUNIONIE 


ee ae es 


THEOLOGICAL TRACTS.—a<A.D. 821] 


capti sunt - et cum illis gentiliter convixerunt - cum | adhue ad romaniam 
luvenes venerint + si commu/nionem petierint quid eis observandum sit : | 
Si convivio solo gentilium - et escis immolaticis usi | sunt - possunt ieiuniis 
et manus inpositione pur gari - ut deinceps idolaticis abstinentes - sacramen| 
tornum chr/sti possint esse participes » Si autem | aut idolum adoraverunt - aut 
homicidiis vel forni cationibus contaminati sunt - ad communionenr) 
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FACSIMILE NO. 155 


1 ᾿ς; Ὡς ΡΝ wlarnum: qusceral Fé gus “5 Le 
ef dileAro. ἐς, Terre diligie rorreetretydnt δι σι 
quid dicas: εἶχα son cudse dcert exmeé-ferrbaus 
eudscermust δὰ» yes dis ofr δ΄ flis gecal αὐτί { ergo 
ΕΝ & false cclesftuns/ wiolere οἷ (, geremundum 
Meg. bec qisecd-f σευ Κ Ἢ 4s qurscliLecerre π᾿ : 
i fexprat ek le LL. “δ “τ διγυγ δὲ ΡΣ fut 
nde Ae Pea ΠΥ ΧΑΣ ἢ EV dendernd oculorus 
Weembrrve tty. quecenon ¢ gepecore feck lecmunele é 


la ΞΡ Φ πὸ ) 


ST. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 8238 


sic et vos maneatis in eternum - quia talis est quisqve qzalis | 


elus dilectio - 
est ; Terram diligis : terra eris; dewm diligis: | quid dicam - devs eris ? Non 
audeo dicere ex me? scribturas | audiamus: ego dixi dii estis - et filii excelsi 
omnes; si ergo | vultis esse dii et filii altissimi’ nolite diligere mundum - 
neque ea quae sunt in mundo - si quis dilexerit mundum | non est caritas 
patris in illo’ quia omnia quae sunt in | mundo desiderium carnis est - et 
desiderium oculorum | et ambitio secwli - quae non esf ex patre sed ex 
mundo est -) 
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FacsIMILE No. 156 
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CONSTITUTIONS OF CHARLEMAGNE.—A.D. 820 


(mereamini ; Scit namquwe prudentia vestra - quam terribili | anathematis 
censura ferientur - | Qui presumptiose contra statuta universalia concilio- 
rum | venire audeunt. Quapropter | et vos diligentius ammonemvs | ut omni 
intentione illud orribile execrationem iudicio | vobis capere studeatis: Sed 
magis canonica instituta sequen'tes - et pacificam unitatem nitentes | ad 
aeterne pacis gaudia perveni re) 
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A fine example of the Carolingian minuscule in the best style is 
a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2790) which was given by 
Herimann, Bishop of Nevers, to the cathedral church of St. Cyr of 
Nevers. Herimann held the bishopric from a.p. 840 to 860; and it 
seems probable that he would have presented the MS. early in his 
episcopate. We may, then, fairly place the period of its execution before 
the middle of the century. As the MS. is of palaeographical value as a 
standard of handsome writing, specimens are given of two different hands 
fort Aus., Cut. Anc. WSS. ἢ. 24; Pal. Soe. i. 239). 


Nos. 157, 158 


In the first hand there is a greater effort at an ornamental style, the 
letters deliberately formed, and the open a inclining to the double-e type 
common. ‘The second hand is an excellent example of the finished form 
of the Carolingian minuscule used generally for texts. In both hands 
the surviving influence of the half-uncial hand is seen in such a detail 
as the sweeping head-stroke of the letter r. 

Another perfect example of the same period is to be found in the 
Gospels of the Emperor Lothair (A.p. 840-55), executed in the middle 
of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours and now preserved 
in the Bibhotheque Nationale in Paris (MS. lat. 266; <Album 
maicogr. 22). 

Non159 


For such a book the most skilful writers were of course employed, 
and the handwriting was formed in the most accurate and finished 
style of the new school. 

This MS. and the Gospels of Nevers, it is to be noted, being texts of 
the Seriptures, naturally follow the more conservative style, and there- 
fore should be compared with the MS. of Quedlinburg, quoted above 
(Facs. 132, 133). It will be seen that the fine standard of writing 
therein achieved, at the beginning of the century, 15 maintained in these 
two Gospel MSS.; and the seript of the three examples may be accepted 
as the purest form of the Carolingian minuscule of the ninth century. 

A MS. of Beda De Temporuin Rutione in the British Museum (Cotton 
MS., Vespasian B. vi), written before ἃ. Ὁ. 848, is an example of the 
Carolingian minuscule used for a secular work, and is therefore less con- 


servatively written than the Gospel MSS. which have been last discussed 


meee δος, 1. 166, 167). 
No. 160 


The writing is a good specimen of the usual type of the ninth 
century which was carried on without much variation into the tenth 
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FACSIMILE No. 157 


@cnollec ecorn craducereuolurco 
τε- ecceangelufdni inform nif cep parr | 
a dite loféph filiclecerrd nolamere — 
ee πὸ 
ene execneftecurdefpares ae. pam | 
durcem filam ecubeabi/nomncn caine 
lpfeenim faluum facet populum fixurn ap 
cazifeorum. hocaueem comm facou eft 


urccecd umnplerecur~ quoddiceum ΩΝ 
perpropheccandicerrcem: Ceceurr-gzo. 
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JOSPELS OF NEVERS.—ABOUT A.D. 840 


et nollet eam traducere voluit occulte | dimittere eam. Haec autem eo cogi- 
tan|te ecce angelus domini in somnis apparuit | ei dicens . Toseph fili david noli 
timere | accipere mariam coniugem tuam . quod | enim ex ea nascetur de 
spivitu sancto est . Pariet | autem filium et vocabis nomen eius ieswm | Ipse 
enim salyum faciet populum suum 4 pec'catis eorum . Hoc autem totum 
factum est . | ut adimpleretur quod dictum est 4 domino | per prophetam 
dicentem . Ecce virgo) 
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FACSIMILE No. 158 


ni fautaudicuerbum iow, Sti e~tnon urrcellegr 
| 


Uenemalulecrapicquedfeminacum ef 
incordeeiuf> ΟΣ ΡΟ ΩΣ 
etc Quiaucem faperpe cro ferninaruf ef 
hicef quiuerburmaudie eC Ctoncanuccum 
ἴω acapre tld ponhahesecrcerian 


ΕΟ... (ἀἰ τς τονηρογα τ. faccaaucem 


tribulacone ecperte ecuTIO Ne proprer-ue4r~ 


GOSPELS OF NEVERS.—ABOUT A.D. 840 


nis qui audit verbuin regni et non intellegit | Venit malus et rapit quod 
seminatum est | in corde eius . Hie est qui secus viam seminatus | est Qui 
autem super petrosa seminatus est | Hic est qui verbum audit et continuo 
cum | gaudio accipit illud non habet autem in se | radicem sed est temporalis . 
facta autem | tribulatione et persecutione propter ver) 
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FACSIMILE No. 159 


g uid-é- facilufdicere 
dimuicamnmurabr 
PCCeaca. andicere 
furse ecambula °’ 

([zautem fciaa Cquir 
filaf bomimf pool 
TATEM haber incerrn 
dimiccere pecoacn + 

Arcparalyaco. cibidico: 
furse. eccolleleca™ _ 

auum. ecurdeindomu 
mam, Exonfefam 


furgen fcoramluf 
Ttulicinquotacebat 


»- 
ecabucindomum{urn 


GoOsPELS OF LOTHAIR.—ABOUT A.D. 850 


(Quid est facilius dicere | dimittuntur tibi | peccata . an dicere | surge et 
ambula? | Ut autem sciatis quia | filius hominis potes'tatem habet in terra | 
dimittere peceata ; | Ait paralytico . tibi dico | surge . et tolle lectum | tuum . 
et vade in domum | tuam ; Et confestim | surgens coram illis | tulit in quo 
iacebat | et abiit in domum suai) 
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century, having now settled down into a fairly conventional character, 
with only occasional reminiscences of the lingering influence of the Roman 
cursive. The contrast of hght and heavy strokes is still fairly maintained 
and the clubbing of vertical main strokes continues; on the other hand 
the open a becomes less frequent, and the upper bow of the old 
3-shaped ¢ gradually closes. 

To conelude the ninth century we give a specimen from a MS. of the 
Canons of the Second Council of Constantinople, written at St. Gall 
(Cod. 672) about a. vp. 888 (Pud. Sve. 1. 186). 


wo. 16) 


In this writing we recognize a ditterent style from the MSS. of 
France: a greater tendency to slope the letters, and a loss of symmetry 
in their formation. The MS. is interesting as being one of the earliest 
displaying these characteristics, which later marked the seript of MSS. 
written in Germany. The letter g is particularly characteristic. 


The transition from the ninth to the tenth century is not prominently 
defined in the Carolingian minuscule book-hand. <As a general rule, in 
the latter century the writing may be classed as of a thinner type, the 
clubbing of the vertical main strokes not so pronounced, open a less 
frequently employed, and the bows of the letter g showing a tendency 
to close up. But exceptions so frequently occur, and the influence of 
locality also appears to have been so determining a factor in the 
character of the script employed (old-fashioned hands, as it seems, 
prevailing in isolated places, while the newer and more advanced style 
would be in vogue in the busier centres), that no exact rules can be 
safely laid down for deciding the ages of the MSS. of this period. Our 
dificulties are further increased by the comparative scarcity of examples 
bearing actual dates within the tenth century. Therefore, perhaps 
more than in any other period, does it seem expedient to exercise 
caution in discriminating between MSS. in this script of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Our first specimen of the tenth century is selected from a MS. which, 
in the style of its writing, satisfies the general conditions of this period, 
as noted above. The MS. is a collection of Alcuin’s Letters (Brit. Mus., 
Royal MS. 8 E. xv), which may be assigned to the early years of the 
century (Cat. lnc. ESS. 11, 87). 

No. 162 

The generally thin character of the letters, the absence of the open 

a, and the closing up of the ring of the g, are points to be noted. 


In the next example we find a rather more conservative style. This 
1184 re 
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is a copy of the Gospels (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 A. xviii) which was 
given by King /Mthelstan (A. Ὁ. 925-40) to the church of St. Augus- 
tine, Canterbury, written in Germany early in the tenth century (Cat. 
Anc. MNS. ii. 37). The volume was a gift to Aithelstan from his brother- 
in-law, the Emperor Otto (A.D. 936-73). 


No. 163 


As a MS, of the Scriptures the writing, in accordance with observed 
practice, follows an older pattern and retains much of the general 
character of the ninth century; but its want of uniformity and the 
formation of certain letters indicate a later date. 

A Ms. in the British Museum (Add. MS. 22820) containing the 
commentary of Rabanus Maurus on Jeremiah, was written by order of 
Mayeul, Abbot of Cluny from 948 to 994. It was probably executed 
at an early period of his abbacy, and may be placed in the middle of 
the century. Specimens of two different hands are here given (Pal. Soc. 
ii. 109, 110). 

No. 164 

This is a somewhat old-fashioned hand, retaining some of the charac- 
teristics of the ninth century, as in the clubbing of the vertical main 
strokes. It will be noticed also that the scribe makes use of three 
forms of a, one ef them being the open letter. On the other hand the 
letter g is closed up; and there is a certain squareness, or loss of pliancy, 
in the general formation of the letters. 


No. 165 


This hand is more palpably of the later style, of the tenth century, 
in the general meagreness of the script and in the increasing squareness 
in the formation of the letters. But here also the scribe employs three 
forms of a, of which the open letter appears with unusual frequency. 

The peculiarities of these two hands are of interest, for they may be 
regarded as marking apparently a conservative tendency to follow old 
models in the locality where the MS. was produced: viz. Cluny in East- 
central France. 

Another example of the Carolingian minuscule, written in the extreme 
west of France, is in a MS. of the De Offictis Ecclesiasticis of Amalarius 
of Metz, now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
(MS. 192), written in the Breton monastery of Landevenec, Finisterre, 
in A.D. 952 (Wer Pal. soc. 109). 


No. 166 


Here a more disconnected style prevails. The letters in most in- 
stances standing apart, with more than ordinary spacing; and their 
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FACSIMILE No, 162 


ED eminobeant fimo λτ τι ΤΕ PP |: 
dianiftimo leomiprpas- ΙΝ Ὁ Albinurice 
cornice cae inxpo {. ablacem -Sufaprar obfecro sir 
(ima pierafura pater charts; time benuocloanisno | 
NrAepari uUTADy Lerver-ul re al myedouorum i A 
rome Famulum Asnorce f' emper{caeraminary oder 
beanrnimor quanrim reales prin$nper Apftorey | 
Amu. Cuprenrillorumfcirtimss imcerceffionsbuf | 
interouetwpi NUMETATI quarts ΠΌΤΟΝ ΔΝ φοβγύτε ore | 


ς. 


νον ΠΡ LENTH CENTURY 


(Domino beatissimo atqve omni honore nominando | dignissimo leoni papae . 
humilis levita albinus ae ternae gloriae in christo salutem . Suscipiat obsecro 
sanctis sima pietas vestra pater clarissime benivelo animo | nostrae parvitatis 
litterulas . et me devotum vestrae dilectionis famulum agnosce . semper 
sanectae romanae sedis | beatissimos quantum yalui principes et pastores 
amavi . Cupiens illorum sanectissimis intercessionibus | inter oves christi 
numerari. quas dominus christus post resurre) 
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FACSIMILE No. 163 


qenuir tacob »- lacob aucem~ ‘eenut uit 
OK 117. 1110] marie;deq ua nara 
efc AKC utuocatur pf, 
OT MS verse eraxtonef ab 
Ev abraham Sepusetcl elle 
gem eracionel fanc qua 
ESS τορος a ofa 
adtcranf'm iqratione babilomif 
erationet, fant quaruarde 
\‘decim.; bcacranfm1 


Se αενῳσνος, 


GOSPELS OF KING sETHELSTAN.— EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


(genuit iacob ; Iacob autem / genuit | iosep virum marie; de qua natus | est 
iesus / qui vocatur christus. ; | Ommnes.’ ergo generationes ab | abraham usque 
ad david | regem generationes sunt quatuordecim . et ad david usque | ad 
iransmigrationem babilonis | generationes sunt quatuorde'decim.; Et a 
transmigratione) 
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general formation tending to squareness. The scribe does not use the 
open a; on the other hand his g is of the old open pattern, and to some 
extent he follows the old style in clubbing vertical main strokes. But 
the spacing and the square formation of letters are indications that the 
tradition of the Carolingian school is passing away and that we are 
approaching a new phase in the mediaeval book-hand. 


In the eleventh century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of Western Europe, cast and consolidated in 
the new mould, began to assume their several national characters, and 
which may be said to be the starting-point of the modern hands em- 
ploying the Roman lettering. In the course of the century many old 
practices and archaisms which had lingered were cast off, and general 
principles were more systematically observed. The words of the text 
were now more systematically separated from one another: abbreviations 
and contractions were more methodical; and the handwriting made 
a palpable advance towards the rigid and exact character which culmi- 
nates in the MSS. of the thirteenth century. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the new developement was equally 
progressive in all districts and in all countries. For example, in the north 
of France it appears to have made a more rapid advance than in the 
south, and to have resulted in a beautiful form of writing which had 
a lasting influence on the book-hand of the English school. 

The few specimens which here follow will suffice to indicate generally 
the character of the eleventh century literary minuscule hand in the west 
of Europe. | 

The first is from a MS. of Milo De Sobrietute (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
5 A. xi), written by order of Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin in the diocese 
of St. Omer, and presented by him to Lefwin (or Ledwin), Abbot of 
St. Vedast at Trier, between the years 1022 and 1041. 


No. 167 


Comparing this writing with that of Facs. 166, one appreciates the 
important change that has been effected in the Look-hand of Northern 
France within a century. We have hterally emerged into a modern 
atmosphere. The connexion with the past is severed; and we are in 
presence of the new style which was to be the basis of the later seripts. 

But we take up another MS. from the south: a copy of the Martyr- 
ology of Udo, Bishop of Vienne, written at Avignon (Musée Calvet, 
Ms. 98) between the years 1040 and 1069 (New Pal. Soc. 59). 


No. 168 


This hand is altogether of the old type, and might very well pass 
for writing of the end of the tenth century. The scribe uses two forms 


et 


FACSIMILE NO. 167 49 


Γ — 


ODS fecal «κοῖς ferf pradona αν; 
Dicta aura. Δίας. drat bre mera gant. 
Dona dirualanc. que fipafta oer; 
Quo re dearfii pott hoe κ(ταξ catti. - 
Regna beaxa cenenf collocer ommporent; - 
) De igre falebro fire quaint carina ucrtt: 
| Obfecro ne cempnal rer pie fed τες; 
C ¢far uiue pocentfelyx fine fine ualeco. . 
Huatbald 4: memo2 fifrogn. poo. prem . 
GLORIOSO BEGI Ragolo. Milo SuppLeY. 
RIYCIPIB; PRISTS yAaTUM | 
PLACyISSE CAMEHAS 
NB outmul.ov fiipoof cali p munere honoref: 
Ἂν ταιίπιῇ q:furi alamo nwt (αδα[α 
_Nondolurc. qm dinffof feruaur agellof; 
‘Nato comicanit ρας α᾽ χυίτῃ born. 
Carmine mulaplict muleebat prinapitfaurey, : 


—— 


| 
| 
| 


NILO.—«. Db. 1022-41 


(Ad decus ecclesie fers pia dona sacre ; 

Hie via. vita. salus . divis hic inclita gazis 

Dona dei rutilant . que super astra voeant ; 

Quo te deeursi post hoe felieiter evuin . 
tegna beata tenens collocet omnipotens ; 

Hee igitw salebro sint quamvis carmina versu , 
Obsecro ne tempnas rex pie . sed relegas ; 
Cesar vive potens . felix sine fine valeto . 
Hubaldique memor sis rogo . posco. precor . 

Glorioso regi karolo . milo supplex. 

Principibus priscis vatum placuisse camenas 
Novimus: et sumptos tali pro munere honores ; 
Virgiliusqee suum ecalamo trivisse labellune 

Non doluit . qaoniim dimissos servayit agellos ; 
Naso tomitanis peregrinus et exul in horis. 
Carmine multiplici muleebat principis aures ;) 
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FACSIMILE No. 170 


Proper mubreudinem miqurranf me, dura 
facta furr peccara tua" Guid clamaf fuper-con 
trmone Ta Jnfanabilsf eft dolor’xuuf* Prop 
Ter’ mubtroaidinem miqurrant ay, & proprer’ 
dura peccata tua fect hec τιδι' Proprerea orfif” ' 
qui comedunr te deuoraburrury & unwuerfi ho 
fteftu1 mn capnurarem diucenmury& quive-ua 
flanr uahabunnyy. amet Ω: predacore{™ τοῦ 


dabo m predam‘ Obducam enym cicatricem ἢ 
tibi-& Auulnertbuf auf fanabo te ἄτας df, 


quia etecram uocanerunc te fyon; Προ eft que 


BIBLE.—A. Ὁ. 1094-7 ᾿ 


(Propter multitudinem iniquitatis tue dura | facta sunt peceata tua . Quid 
clamas super con tritione tua? Insanabilis est dolor tuus . Prop ter multi- 
tudinem iniquitatis tue . et propter dura peccata tua feci hee tibi . Propterea 
omues | qui comedunt te devorabuntur. et universi ho stes tui in eaptivitatem 
ducentur . et qui te vastant vastabuntur. cunetosque predatores tuos | dabo 
in predam . Obducam enim cicatricem | tibi. et a vulneribus tuis sanabo te 
dicit dominus . | quia eiectam vocaverunt te syon ; Προ est que) 
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of a, one being the old round letter. Generally the writing is rather 
weak, and may be the work of an old man; a circumstance which might 
explain the archaic style of the script. In any case the MS. illustrates the 
conservative influence which may be exercised by local schools of 
writing. 

From the south we turn again to the north of France, where it is 
pretty certain that the MS. now to lie examined was written. This 
is a copy of the Gospels which belonged to, and may have been written 
for, the Countess Goda, or Godgifu, sister of Edward the Confessor 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 1 D. ii). The volume might therefore have 
been written in England; but, as the style of ornamentation is foreign, 
it is more probable that it was imported from Normandy, or at least 
from Northern France. It may le placed in the middle of the eleventh 


century. 
avo, 169 


This writing is of the fine calligraphic type which we saw in the 
St. Bertin MS. (Facs. 167), and which was probably widely employed 
through Northern France: the structure of the individual letters care- 
fully exact, vertical strokes rigidly upright, and curves symmetrically 
formed. 

Of the close of the century is the next facsimile, from a Bible (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 28105) written at Stavelot, in the Low Countries, between 
the years 1094 and 1097 (Pal. Soc. 11, pl. 92). 


Wo, 1170 


In this example we see the growth of the style leading on to the 
large scale of script which was a striking feature of tine MSS. of the 
twelfth century. The tendency shown in this Ms. to slope the letters 
and rather to cramp them laterally was first noticed above in the 
specimen of A. Ὁ. 883 (Facs. 161), as characteristic of the German book- 
hand of the late middle ages. 


At this point it is necessary to turn to England and to see how far 
the Carolingian minuscule was adopted in our country, in order to bring 
the history of English literary writing into line with that of the 
Continent at the period of the Norman Conquest. Reference has 
already been made above to the acceptance, under the Anglo-Saxon rule, 
of the foreign hand for Latin texts, as early as the tenth century ; and 
the following examples will illustrate the process of its adoption. 

The first is from a MS. of Aldhelm De Virginctute in the Lambeth 
Library (MS. 200), which may be placed in the second half of the tenth 
century (Pul. Soc. 11. 191). 
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No. 171 

This is a very interesting instance of transition: a compromise 
between the native script and the foreign lettering. The shapes of the 
letters are mainly of the Carolingian type, but the general character 
of the writing is that of the pointed Anglo-Saxon. The letters ρ' 
and yr, especially, in their uncertain formation disclose the native scribe’s 
difficulty in dealing with new forms. 

But at least some of the English seribes of the tenth century had 
mastered the foreign hand and could write it in a bold style, such 
as appears in the famous Benedictional of St. Athelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester from Δ. Ὁ. 963 to 984 (now belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire), written by Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, probably 
between A.D. 970 and 980 (Pal. Soe. 1. 142). 


Nos 172 


Written at Winchester and in the best style of that scriptorium, this 
hand follows the pattern of the Carolingian minuscule very closely. It 
will be observed that the scribe has been careful to differentiate the 
character of the letter a when it follows r (ll. 4, 6), using in that position 
the round letter or modification of the old double-e form. 

Our next example is from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. Bodl. 
708) of the De Cura Pustorali of Pope Gregory, probably of the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century (Pul. Soc. 11, 69). 


No. 173 

Here again we have an instance of the English scribe contending 
with a form of writing not quite familiar to him. As in the case of 
Facs. 171, we see the compromise between the flat-headed Saxon ¢ 
and the 3-shaped French minuscule; but generally in the other letters 
the foreign type 15 fairly attained. The relationship of the calligraphic 
character of the writing to that practised in the North of France, as 
seen in nos. 167 and 169, is very evident, aud indicates the growing 
connexion between our country and the Continent. 

The next specimen is from a copy of the Gospels, now in Trinity 
College, Cambridge (MS. B. 10. 4), written, probably at Winchester, 
between the years 1008 and 1023 (Yew Paul. Suc. 12). 


No. 174 


Here the forms of the letters are entirely on the foreign model, and. 
except perhaps for the general character of symmetry which now is 
a marked feature in English writing, the MS. has no specially insular 
appearance, as distinct from the similar writing of Northern France. 

The last specimen, to close this English section, is from a Benedictional 
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FPAacsimiLe No: 17) 


muta fpef pafcebac mam: dum fuytbunda feyaytum yabref- Ca 
lofa beluaytm mogluutef: col of mira conpffa oblacam predam 
luycaye non audenf: hrulcaffauerum guysulionef: oppilaurc. uc 
poeta depfeca drove: Eedidicepe cyucef pdam feyuaye Leones: 
AA dulamum beacufiultamifcemceceifconmml mombuf foy1cwa ma 
heya crudelscey peuffaf- &yubicunde cyuoytf pine Ρ̓ Fufuf felrcrcey 
occubure; Ald quopum ueneyabrlef faycofagof: cum.x-lepyofi guof 
diya cura calloftcar elepharrano cabo dearypanf: non payaculaam 


Yed mem byaam maculaueyac uentf{{errc- tlico ἃ fecunde ταις ἢ 


β ALDHELM.—lENTH CENTGRY 


(invisa spes pascebat inanis - dum furibunda ferarum rabies - et gu losa 

beluarum ingluvies . caelesti nutu conpressa oblatam predam | lureare non 
| audens . hiuleas faucium gurguliones oppilavit . ut | poeta de profeta dicit ; 

Et didicere truces predam servare leones ; | Ad ultimum beatus iulianus cum 
ceteris conmilitonibus stricta machera crudeliter percussus . et rubicundo 
eruoris rivo perfusus feliciter | occubuit ; Ad quorum venerabiles sarcofagos 
. cum -x: leprosi quos | dira cutis callositas elephantino tabo deturpans . non 
particulatim | sed membratim maculaverat venissent . ilico et secunde 
nativitatis) 
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of English origin, now in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 987), and is taken 
from a portion of the MS. which was written between 1030 and 1040 
(Yew Pal. Soc. 83, 84). 

No. 175 


This example brings us near to the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and shows us that at that time, for Latin texts, the Saxon scribes had 
learned to write quite efficiently in the style used on the other side of the 
Channel. So far, then, the Conquest itself would not have caused any 
abrupt disarrangement in the Latin literary seript of the country. 


We now resume our survey of the general progress of the literary 
handwritings of the middle ages; and, entering on the twelfth century, 
we reach the finest period. It is the period of large volumes, with 
writing on a large scale, and adorned with initials and borders of bold 
design. With the increasing diffusion of literature, MSS. rapidly multi- 
plied, and now the book-hands of the several countries of Western 
Europe, all now derived, as we have seen, from the Carolingian minus- 
cule, exhibit their individual characteristics ; each one developing 
its own national style and, in course of time, diverging more and more 
from the rest. The MSS. of the northern countries of Western Europe 
are now to be distinguished from those of the south: the book-hands of 
England, France, and the Low Countries being modelled on one pattern, 
and, especially at first, bearing a family resemblance to each other; 
and those of Italy, Southern France, and the Peninsula being of a 
type which was the creation of the Italian scribes. The German script, 
which belongs to the northern group, rather holds a place by itself, 
being generally of a less graceful character than the others. 

In a work of limited scope, such as the present one, it is impossible 
to follow in detail the developements and varieties of the several national 
literary hands of the later middle ages. We must be content to illus- 
trate the main line of our subject by typical examples; and in making 
the selection we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, as 
being of more practical value to those who will make the chief use of 
this book. 

In the twelfth century the scribes seem to have vied with each 
other in producing the best types of book-writing of which they were 
capable, with the result that remarkable precision in the formation of 
the letters was attained, and that the century may be named as excelling 
all others for the beauty of its MSS. Perfect symmetry of letters, mar- 
vellous uniformity in their structure, sustained contrast of light and 
heavy strokes, and unerring accuracy of the practised hand, are all 
conspicuous in the finest examples. The sense of beauty which pervades 
the lettering is even extended to such small details as the marks of 
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abbreviation and contraction. The common mark of abbreviation in Eng- 
lish MSS. in particular is a short up-turned and gracefully formed curve, 
which was so generally employed that it has become characteristic 
of the century. 

The first specimen illustrating the English book-hand at the begin- 
ning of the century is from a MS. of the Life and Miracles of St. Augus- 
tine, by Goscelin, a monk of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MS., Vespasian b. xx); written in the abbey between a. ἢ. 1100 
and 1125 (Vew Pal. Soc. 85). 

No. 176 


In this handwriting we have a worthy developement of the fine sym- 
metrical hand which we saw adopted by the Anglo-Saxon scribes for their 
Latin MSS. before the Norman Conquest, and which was to influence 
the English book-writing for many generations. From this and the 
next following examples it will be seen how generally this handsome 
type of book-seript was practised in the monastic seriptoria of England. 

Next in date, and falling within the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, is a MS. of the Miracles of St. Edmund (belonging to Sir George 
Holford), written in St. Edmund’s Abbey, Bury, probably before a. ἡ. 1180 
(New Paul. Soc. 113). 

Νο. 177 


Passing to the west of the country, we find a very beautiful hand 
in a MS. of Beda’s Commentary on Ezra (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 3 A. xii), 
written in Cirencester Abbey between the years 1147 and 1176 (Pul. 
moc. it 72). 

Nou 178 

And rivalling this last example in its solidity and in its accuracy and 
firmness of stroke is a MS. of Leviticus (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3038), 
written in the monastery of St. Mary of Buildwas, Shropshire, in 
amet 76 (Paul. Soc. i. 37). 

No. 179 

In the foregoing four examples of the twelfth-century book-hand in 
England perfection is wellnigh attained. And it is to be borne in mind 
that, fine as they are, they are not unique or even specially exceptional, 
for they can be matched by extant MSS. of the time exeeuted in other 
religious houses in different parts of the country. If, then, among the 
volumes that have survived the havoe wrought at the time of the Dis- 
solution so many exquisite specimens of this script are to be found, we 
have no difficulty in appreciating the extraordinary skill developed by 
the English seribes. 

The MSS. of the twelfth century of northern French origin are 
generally of much the same type as those of England. 
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FACSIMILE No. 176 


folennia c¢lo criumphata gue, muf Laude 
Foftina noua nob ont gta pe Ai folenmacat 
ἡ μᾷ ia ρας dtfia, kxq: colegarum ἤτον, ἄγλτιο 


rquep cenaifereluftamnoua dfada 1a lucer 
da Inprion fefto defeli agone & eenebrif ad flan 
ppalinse rafcendis. mito de diu&no humm agate. 
ΠῚ {πο οἷκηάιο ede echerrohonne adualia ὦ 
{ta nofrautfic. πὸ de-mundano {{ππ|Ὸ fap nate : 
nc defepulelualt alo nob renafaré Jor Laridib; deca. 
an geal ἀγκαητ ad fidera - Ine collagum’ bef AUT tL 
τοῦτο de tra Tune gene pactffommno qaurc ‘tc de 
ca Longeuo fopoentamantl mor euigilaure.feeq; ὁ 
gdee cam de, dod gm defepuldwo andennb: fientf 
eo “uc eOpecenaib; Loaf darebic. Ac fap 
feltuncaffingulart ¢bramoe unt. dta moreplen 
dec net aderibe qeadiunenf efiprinctpe, 


LIFE OF St. AUGUSTINE.—A. D. 1100233 


(solennia celo triumphata que nuper egimus laude | festiva ? nova nobis oritur 


gloria . nova letitia. solennitas | nova . Ipsa est sua sanctorumauwe collegarum 
suorwm translatio | nova: que post centum fere lustra in nova eius facta iam 
lucet | ecclesia . In priori festo de secuwli agone et tenebris ad solem , glorie 
palmatus ascendit . in isto de diutwro humi ergastulo suam Iucem osten- 
dit ’ et de ethereo honore ad vitalia | busta nos revisit . Illic de mundano 
utero superis nascita7? | hic de sepulchrali alvo nobis renascitur . Ibi laudi- 
bus dedu'ximus victorem transeuntem ad sidera’ hic colligimus thesaurum | 
renitentem de terra . Tune eterne pacis somno qitievit τ nine de | tam lon- 
gevo sopore nostra manu motus evigilavit . seseque | adesse tam de celo quam 
de sepulchro evidentibus signis | respondit ὁ ut competentibus locis clarebit . 
At superior | festivitas singularis est bravio unius . ista tot resplen det festivi- 
tatum sideribus: «οὶ adiunctis cum principe) 
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{π| (1 cit fparet pare fecur nat: tuxca lad 
Apli fupuente reperran mreerte: ficere dolor mute haben 
of Qin we terennaf celta abadlone pandecinala fp 
habravoreftrgrurful aqlonalib; ὀκόταται fpiraculis’” 
naufra fypeella ferociore unpent liccorth; anglieis’ 
Mlabrur. Siqdé dedacia comef qda Tyacwitlys mul 
an coparrtorarti te τ 11 cnffrecando pelagt ua - 
{intcapedine.apud cy peswich appulfis ran; 
ere: τ μὴν wi fit pou? ἢ chincorhfad qd bein ἮΝ 
ait aggrediume. Rapmafcomanuanc.mneendia frequen 
carte. τε Kaggrrane pemineé trficane.Qurppe qnon 
uenerane regnacurt fed mnulcione.confanguimrant unt - 
arti αὐτου delero pacria filicerec uaftran mancipa - 
ari Nott fibuitee calamiaaf fore feriam expo. 
nere elim sinexcicabilef magif byftortaf qm futcep - 
τῷ τἰεσυτιᾶ tyxare: ἀδορ αν Neon ent fucceffioncf regi. 
Academa rerit.p minaconef Tepors ordinare ftaninm’” 


MIRACLES OF ST. EDMUND.—BEFORE A. D. 1185 


(satis . Verum cum speraretur pax et securitas - tune iuxta illud | apostoli super- 
venit repentinus interitws . sicut dolor in utero haben'tis . Quoniam ut 
ieremias testatur ab aqwilone pandetwr malum super | habitatores terre : 
rursus aqwilonalibes excitata spiraculis | naufragosa procella ferociore impetu 
littoribus anglicis | allabitur . Siquidem de dacia comes αὐ] ἄδην Turehillus 
muljto compatriotarum agmine vallatws transfretando pelagi va'stam inter- 
eapedinem . apud G¥peswich appulsis ratibes optati | qwiete littoris cum suis 
potitur. Dehine ommes ad quod venerant . ma'turivs aggrediuntur . Rapinas 
continuant . incendia frequen'tant . neces exaggerant “ neminem vivificant . 
Quippe qvi non | venerant regnaturi’ sed in ultionem consanguinitatis uni 
versam cultorem deleto patriam si licéret vastitati mancipa'turi . Nos vero si 
huiusce calamitatis fomitem seriatim exponere velimus: inextricabiles magis 
hystorias qwam suscep'tum negotium taxare ridebimur . Nou enim succes- 
siones regum . | accidentia rerum . permutationes temporwm ordinare sta- 
tuimus : 
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FACSIMILE No 178 


; pprancefadindeofqur 
scranc imudeacierinm 
snommnedinfet Tine fir 
stoxrunc znobabel flr 
» falachiel-rofue hilt 
+ tofedech. Gc arpunt edt_ 
fiearceemplidimiertm” 
>cumetpphediadiuu— 
ant Or Ber plemut 
eoideppharu pleniu 
fepra func-quibs urddigx 


Bross. 0; 1147-76 


(prophetantes ad iudeos qui | erant in iudea et ierzsalem in | nomine dei israel . 
Tune surrexerunt zorobabel filiws | salathiel’ et iosue filius | iosedech . 
ceprrunt edi ficare templum dei in ierusalem / | et cum eis prophefe dei adiuv' 
antes eos. Hee in libris | eorumdem prophetarum plenius | seripta sunt / qui- 


bas videlicet 


um dicens. Populus iste di cit. Nondum venit tempzs do mas domini edificande. 
Kt factum | est verbum domini in manu aggei | prophefe dicens . Nunqwid tem- 
pus | vobis est ut habitetis in do'mibes laqueatis . et domus ista | erit deserta ? 
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nidritedificande. fe 
ppbe dicen. Sunad τί 


CHAP. 


et ibiidinn 


uobrfyushabuenfinde- 
milylaqueaut.cdontita 
errcdeferta’ fc paulopoll, 
Gc fulrraurc dnt ipmz- 
vobabel fliifalarhiel duct, 
1ada.& fim efi ποίαν 


Kt 


Et paulo post . | Et suscitavit dominzs spiritum zo robabel filii salathiel ducis| 


luda. et spzritem iesu filii iosedech) 


| 
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ᾧ γα ς princeple 
fecer‘te unti deplurils p- 
γφιουτιλ (ἃ ditt lege yin 
belt pottea γα 
ναδῃ firttofferer lofts 
ditobyrett decaprit 1911. 
macularit poner: manit 
πὸ ἂψ οὐ Cicer imola 
παῖς εὐ Tloctt ub folec 

mactart Tolocauthi cova 


Leviticus.—a. vb. 1176 
(Si peccaverit princeps . et | fecerit unum de pluribas per | ignorantiam . quod 
domini lege prohibetuy . et postea intellexerit | peccatum suum . offeret 
hostiam | domino . hyrcum de capris inmaculatum ponetquve manum sua 
super caput eius . Cumaqzve immola verint eum in locum ubi solet | mactari 
holocaustum coram) 
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FACSIMILE No. 180 


Ag ἀφο ρα τῶι patfione figy: Ἵ δαδοτγπῖα, FS ἘΣ ifter 
dirigefnofin finds. 1n x arcbutt pi d0.1,rp10: 
hilo Feapreooptagenfpinfarehiftvecica 
murarionfeoy- Loe paMionesrpi gquiromurabitt 
demalombonii.demmoem fetraredemundoad 
clu J opis tfheser- cop g Lande paMfione το, 
rendetagit Ince monerad laudep fea ometa_, 
TEM OD7y.S" ee pers falauf fi. 
Hie mula pant qi ade qut. Gqalrtapurc ipl _ 
olurt.11.q Yolure erponse Ds rwhes. τ pore” 
malifp parcellia adem opp onttt. τ 
aiterifiptiant. aria πρηβαηβαρηδη, 
cammanon fr fararcppoltn κυροητοῖ, fap ΠΡ, 
poe inpatBonodsndTan pares 0 0S aL 


Petrus LoMBARDUS.—A. D. 1166 


(Apud grecos vero pasca passionem significat. et est ordo tytuli. Psalmus iste | 
dirigens nos in finem id est in christum attribuiter ipsi david id est ehristo. 
qui | hic loquitur secundum caput et corpus. agens pro his id est de his id est 
de causa com'mutationis eorum scilicet de passione christi qui commutabunter | 
de malo in bonum. de timore in seewritatem. de mundo ad | celum. Et esé 
psabnius iste 11." eordwin qati latias de passione et resur|rectione christi agunt. 
Intentione monet ad laudem pro facta commuta'tione. Modus. v. sunt partitiones. 
primo precatur salvus fieri. | quia multa patitur quantum ad se. gratis. sed 
que alius rapuit ipse | solvit. 11°. que solverit exponit. ibi. Deus tu seis. 1110, 
predictis | malis pro parte sua orationem opponit. 101, Ego vero. ‘iii. crea | 
adversarios prophctat. ibi. Fiat mensa. vt°, dispensationem inlearnationis. et 
sanctitatem propositi exponit. ibi. Ego sum pauper]. | Christus ergo in passione 
clamans ad patrei ait. ὁ deus sal, vum)) | 
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cruct ‘Jamquam noucllus urailus -p. 
peccans ppt uoluntne mactamis in 
pafhone: Et ficeut aquila utbenms -re- 
cepto corpore dé uimuLo furaens -ftir- 
cro fecans aerem-ommim Lapfir calca- 
ur “ec fuper cherubin δίςζαγατο ἐς uola- 
ur “qui ambulat fuper pennas uentw- 
rum ‘Afeendi incelum -an et bonor 
ec Glona infecula feculorum aaen- 


HoMILIES.— EARLY TWELFTH CENTURY 


(cruce - Tamquam novellus vitulus - pro | peceatis popili voluntarie mactatus 
in | passione - Et sicut aquila vehemens - re cepto corpore de tumulo surgens - 
stricto secans aerem - omnium lapsu calea vit / et super cherubin ascendit - 
et volavit ’ qui ambulat super pennas vento'rum - Ascendit in celum - cui 
est honor | et gloria in secula seculorum - amen -) 
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In Germany a less elegant style was followed, as will be seen from 
the specimen here given from a MS. of the Commentary of Petrus 


Lombardus on the Psalins (belonging to Mr. Dyson Perrins), written for 
Hartwig, Archbishop of Bremen, in A. Ὁ. 1166 (Yew Pal. Soc. 188). 


No. 180 


The characteristics of the German type of writing which were shown 
in the two specimens (Facs. 161, 170) of the end of the ninth and end 
of the eleventh centuries will be recognized in this example, here settled 
down into a regular, but rather cramped and angular, script. 


We may be content with these examples to represent the writing 
of Northern Europe in the twelfth century. In the south a different 
style prevailed. The sense of grace of form which we perceive in the 
Lombardie writing of Italy was maintained in that country in the later 
writing of the new minuscule type, which assumed under the pens of 
the most expert Itahan scribes a very beautiful and round, even style. 
This style, though peculiarly Italian, extended its influence abroad, 
especially to the south of France, and also became the model of the 
writing of the Peninsula. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first half of the twelfth century (Brit. Mus., 
Harley MS. 7183), written in bold letters of the best type, to which we 
shall find the scribes of the fifteenth century reverting in order to 
obtain a model for their MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with 
which the writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was only 
rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork of its later imitators 
(Pul. Soe. ti. 55). 

No. 181 


10 will of course be understood that this was not the only style of 
hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a much rougher cast were also 
employed. But as a typical book-hand, which was the parent of the 
hands in which the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
succeeding periods were produced in Italy, it is to be specially noticed. 


The change from the grand style of the twelfth century to the 
general minuteness of the thirteenth century is very striking. In the 
latter century we reach the height of exact formation, in which 
the vertical strokes are perfectly correct and are brought into closer 
order, the letters being laterally compressed, the round bends becoming 
angular, and the oblique strokes being fined down into hair-lines. In this 
century, too, there was a great demand for copies of the Bible, of which 
there are a large number of surviving examples; and the minuteness 
with which many of them were written enabled the scribes to compress 
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their work into small volumes, in extreme contrast to the large folios 
so common in the preceding century. The wide practice of this minute 
style for a special and numerous class of MSS. naturally led to its 
adoption in other branehes of literature; and it may be counted as one 
of the factors in determining the new ealligraphy. 

If we review our examples illustrating the period of the twelfth 
century, we may already trace indications of a coming change. F acs, 
179, of the year 1176, while it retains the grand style of its century, 
yet shows a certain tendency to compression, as, for example, in the 
narrow formation of g and o. Passing out eyes over nos. 176-8, pro- 
ductions of the broad style, and then resting them on no. 179, we are 
conscious of a difterence. If we then pass on to the example which is 
now to be submitted, we recognize in it and in no. 179 stepping stones 
towards the new hand of the thirteenth century. This example shows a 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth eentury, in which the writing 
is reduced to a small size, but yet is not compressed with the rather 
artificial precision of some fifty years later. It is a MS. of the Historia 
Scholustica of Petrus Comestor (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 7 F. iii), written 
for Elstow Abbey, in Bedfordshire, in Α. Ὁ, 1191 or 1192 (Pal. Soc. ii. 74). 


No. 182 


The increase in the number of abbreviations and contractions, as 
well as the smaller scale of the writing in this MS., is a token of the 
neeessity imposed upon the scribes of eeonomizing their material in 
order to meet the growing demands of literature. 

We will open the thirteenth century with an example from the 
scriptorium of St. Alban’s Abbey, again a MS. of the Historia Scholastica 
(Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 4 D. vii), written before a.p. 1215. 


No. 183 


The change from the easier style of the preceding century to the rigid 
lettering of the thirteenth century is now complete in this MS. written in 
one of the most famous monastic schools of the South of England, where 
the new style would have been quickly adopted. 

Turning next to France, we have an early example of the century in 
a Missal (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17742), written in the north in a. Ὁ. 1218 
(Pal. Soe. 1. 194). 

No. 184 

Another nearly contemporary specimen is taken from a Pontifical of 
Sens, in the Library of Metz (Salis MS. 23), written about the year 
1222 (New Pul. Soc. 36). 

No. 185 

These two speeimens of French liturgical writing, it is to be observed, 

are almost identical with the contemporary English book-hand for such 
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rir cng ad camp yp mole ened ue a - 
τοὶ Ged pedef deiniffh remparee- Fig not. 
wh ἅ dats εἴ unas (Git Φ mangritt tteerdp 
‘Lane te ragpee cadena ἐρασταί te aptot zp haf 
Dunit Sng tfof qe Aucnone carn 2 peer 
ap temp wepoturfie cr engtn moletha carvers. 
Like feere ere? yx 1 dugh Faddvie- 
Angts-Crreiioa ἑ nelbniiea tua μονα me} 
___grient ἦρα ef. Inelertbar op tim αὐ frebar 
__pangtinsdi pucabar Tre ἥπεις HY § smagt- 
___nare oftenn. Vii fegé: COwmabar δῇ fini 
wide Ths often imagmara οβρηβοιξζίαη.- 
eel ΔΗ pind Coomem.. Covel care an cu — 
flootenid wepununf. Vkan.s.du0l Gimonet. yp 
__ pm ζοδμηνι δῆ Ginund ef απ 7 Bam fie 
Gund αἵ (int menert Ao Το ferred ἃ Duce 
Ap caren Eq punt frre (0 Ato carit-Car- 
3 __ ἀπ βόας Oi enue t prison per ἀπισα ἢ". 
__ EE 4 ub apes ect. Ce gveunee ναδαξαι- 


Petrus ComMmEestor.—a. Ὁ. 1191-2 


(rat enim cingulum ad tempus propter molestiam carceris - ut tujnica circa 
pedes demissa temperaret frigws noctis - | In quo datum est exemplum viris 
sanctis quod in angustiis licet aliquid | laxare de rigore ordinis - legimzs 
enim apostolos - οὐ prophetas | duris cingul?s usos propter afflictionem carnis - 
et petrum | ad tempus deposuisse cingzlwm propter molestiam carceris - | Et 
fecit Petrus iuxta mandatum angeli- Lt addidit | angelus - Cireumda tibi vesti- 
meta tua - οὐ sequere me - Et | exiens sequebatur eum - et nesciebat quia 
verum est quod fiebat | per angelwm - id est non putabat in rei veritate fieri - 
sed imagijnarie ostendi - unde sequitur - Estimabat autem se visum | videre - 
et hoe sibi ostensum imaginaria ostensione - Tran|seuntes autem primam 
custodiam - id est custodes carceris - scilicet ad cujstodiendum deputatos - Et 
secundam - id est duos quaterniones - vel | primam eustodiam - id est primum 
quaternionem cum suis . et seeundam - id est secundum | quaternionem cum suis - 
venervnt ad portam ferream que ducit | ad civitatem que putatur fuisse in atrio 
carceris - Carcer enim habebat atrium - οὐ erat in exteriori parte civitatis - 
sive | extra civitatem - et ultvo aperta est eis - Et exeuntes processerunt vi) 
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. fenoraquiaaumn dure mopfes momuus ctr 
τι. oe = “-- -- 
furmlaturemmen σπαθιῶν diennti.mo, 
ffen mapa ccc nbelparenoth-qm nul 
lum ucfigiitin toons εὐ relireim &. Quod 
Φ 4 ᾿ 
ardidir snus meussdeitryxre ralton creo: 
ran ditentium: mopkndamnamin etnalit 


_ ptaquas conmdimons.Quodtiayr:fur 
ge: lortitioc.1ndn tenS.flon enim ervdendus 
« ἐξοΔιπει τοις cum loquereterbas Tunepee- 
_ cprriofucyopnito p pone: γροϊατοτοῦις cd, 
_ tacqth pitacem tuum mihbrus iodaric. 08 
. deakarysatysa manna immdlgendameh 
qdinteium diem reternart non potarhou 
Qaafi hee mateam preva, 
se buimanio contro drarrofue-eqsenrm 
tran tere neromanemnuf in fepnme ate. 
Prplovarores ἘΠῚ quos Tune miftr-pridiun 
moran fun Poftrediram quon -triduo ex, 
κα ppls dimimumoneaquananine 
ἔρια πιτ δι qhana:.urra manda to fete: 
 Pmifirgdiis uvaraug.crarerotue: nekemn _ 
eps fimdeatiqtudfine diuino confihoagprez 
Teen Preferamscam Ayifferviis mopn 
pindlemonetius Jofuefiuccedertp co fiqmd_ 


Petrus CoMESTOR.—BEFORE A.D. 1215 


id est destruxit. 
(Et nota quia cum dixit moyses mortuus est / | suggillavit errorem quo1umi- 
dam dicentium . mo ysen raptum esse cum helya ef enoch / quoniam nul lum 
ut sepulcrum. ; 
vestigium mortis eivs relictum est . Quod | vero addidit servus meus’ de- 
struxit e¢ aliorwm erro rem dicentium / moysen damnatum eternaliter propter 
despevationem ad aquas. id est tropus nox est propria locutio. 
aquas contradictionis . Quod vero dixit / sur'ge / locutio est . ef non sensis . 
Non enim credendus | est sedisse vel iacuisse cum loqueretw ei dominus . 
clamantes , Ξ 
Tune precepit iosue populo per precones . preparate vobis οἷθὰ ria’ quoniam 
post diem tertium transibitis iordanem . Quod | de cibariis aliis ἃ manna 
intelligendum est . | quod in tertium diem reservari non poterat . Hoe | de 
Quasi hic multum erravit. 
1: 2 « * τ΄ . ° . 7) . 

humano consilio dixit iosue. Neqwe enim |! transierunt iordanem. usqwe In 

᾿ De guibzs ix proxisvo capitalam. Ε : 
septimum diem . | Exploratores enim quos tune misit? per triduum | morati 
sunt . Post reditum quorem/ triduo ex pectavit popules diminutionem aqua- 
rum .eftune | preparavit sibi cibaria’ iuxta mandatum iosue . | Permisit ergo 
dominus ut ait augustinus errare iosue / ne dein'ceps simile aliquid sine divino 

Onc : Scilzcet iosue 
consilio aggre deretur . Presertim / cum dixisset dominus moysi | in electione 
elus . Ioste succedet tibi pro eo si quid) 
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MSS. If there is a difference, perhaps it consists in a little more hardness 
in the French hands. It will be noticed that the conservative character 
of the writing in these Church Service-books retains a good deal of the 
style of the twelfth century, especially in the second example. 

As a specimen of the numerous class of Bibles which are among the 
chief productions of the scriptoria of the thirteenth century, a facsimile 
is selected from a MS. written at Canterbury (Brit. Mus., Burney MS. 3) 
between the years 1225 and 1252 (Pal. Soc. 1. 73). 


No. 186 


Here the thirteenth-century hand has settled down into its normal 
character, exhibiting great accuracy in the formation of the letters, with 
the characteristic lateral compression which gives room for close-packing 
of the lines of writing. 

An interesting instance of a MS. written by an Englishman abroad 
is a Lectionary in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 2569), which was 
the work of John of Salisbury at Mons in Hainault, a. Ὁ. 1269 (Pal. Soe. 
i. Tio 

No. 187 

John of Salisbury, however, does not write an English hand. The 
foreign (that is, Flemish) type of the writing shows itself in the hard 
outlines and angularity of some letters, such as the small round s, and 
in the rather ornamental flourishes of the smaller capitals. 

For the last example of the century we draw upon another copy of 
that common work of the period, the Historia Scholastica, in the Royal 
MS. 3 D. vi, in the British Museum, which was executed for Edmund, 
Karl of Cornwall (died A. D. 1800), and was given by him to Ashridge 
College, co. Bucks, which he founded about Α. Ὁ. 1283. The date of 
the MS. therefore falls between 1283 and 1300, and probably nearer to 
the first of those years (Yew Pul. Soc. 138). 


No. 188 


Here the simplicity of the earlier part of the century has passed; 
and this writing is to be placed in what may be styled the decorated 
class, which, departing from the rigid formation of the time and employ- 
ing an ornamental pliancy in the formation of the letters, contributed to 
the opening of the way to the great change to be effected in the literary 
hands in the course of the fourteenth century. 


With the fourteenth century we enter on a new phase in the history 
of Latin palaeography; and this and the following century are a period 
of gradual decadence from the high standard which had been attained 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As if wearied by the exactness 


τῶν 
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ΟΝ diem tencinas notte 
acum gp cfoucepes mane dies units: Dry 
ταν tus hac fhrmamennm mimeo. 
aquaredinitar aquat abacus. tr fry? 
frrmamencam ἀδηόταν aquatque erin 
{up firmamentiad bys que cranctubhir 
mamenco. Cr fein eftrra. Ποίδιπταί frrma 
πιοιταπί dete celam ἔτη eft icfpeama: 
ne-dres feds. Sparen teris'Congiegrammr 
‘aque que {ub alo funr in locrm tmitm:. 
arida. fetng: tira. frrsocanite Bs 


. 


aridam τιτα τη -ongregarronesa; ager 
aypllaure mari. Comdre dens q clon” 
siepeemnecenabetsey ate ἡ 
‘aaentem femenaligniem ΤΠ ΠΗ face 
en freerat ropa geness fre eat fement - 
fentecrfp frtuprram te fim eft ma. rp 
ταῖς tra em pea ΡΟ ΠΜΟΝ 
Tea genes {πῇ tignume facent tr 

Peover ci ean Cem Ἀνὰ 
fram. Crandi te qcie tonuma fein cfu’ 
geamaneduesreettis. Dycr ant ποῦ 
Inminara m frmameno olttirdnatic 
chem ReDedeg ΤΑΠΡῚ, ep Fs 
dheszaninos tr ta cant im tim cava 
‘Mamfnerowrmm. [τ τῇ! cfr. frampts 
deo manga Lerner shane γῆ ER 
efter chet alammnaremntiur pore nod. te: 


Ripon — saps oo! 


ἣν 
ve. 


‘2 
i. 
π᾿ ΤῊ 
ἜΦ' 


(Appellavitqwe lucem diem οὐ tenebras noctem | Factumque est vespere et 
mane dies unus . Dixit | quoque deus . fiat firmamentum in medio | aquarwmn 
et dividat aquas ab aquis . Et fecit deus | firmamentum divisitque aquas que 
erant | super firmamentum ab hiis que erant sub firmamento . Kt factum est 
ita . Vocavitque firma'mentum? deus celum . Et factum est vespeve ef maine 
dies secundus . Dixit vero deus . Congregentur | aque que sub celo sunt in 
locum unum / | οὐ appareat arida . facfamaue est ita. Et vocavit deus | aridam 
terram / congregationesque aquarium | appellavit maria . Et vidit deus quod 
esset honwm | et ait . Germinet terra herbam virentem . et | facientem semen 
et lignum pomiferwn faciens fructum iuxta genus suum . culws semen 12 
semet ipso sit super terram . Et facéem est ita . Et protulit terra herbam 
virentem e¢ afferentem semen | iuxta genus suum . lignuinqve faciens fruc tum 
et habens unumaquodque sementem secundum speciem | suam . Et vidit devs 
quod esset bonum et factum est ves pere ef mane dies tercius . Dixit autem 
deus . Fiant | luminaria in firmamento 6611 ut dividant | diem ac noctem ef 
sint in signa et tempora et | dies οὐ annos ut luceant in firmamento cell . et | 
illuminent terram . Et factwm est ita . Fecitqee dews | duo magna luminaria : 
luminare maius ut preesset diei οὐ luminare minus ut preesset nocti . Et) 


' The oblique double hair-lines above the words ‘ Vocavitque’ and ‘firmamentum’ are 
marks of transposition. 
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and rigidity of the book-hand of the thirteenth century, literary hand- 
writing now became more lax, the letters fell away in beauty of shape, 
and in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in which the 
old form of script still remained prevalent, it degenerated into a me- 
chanical and imitative hand. New styles of writing entered the field. 
The cursive element began to prevail and break up the formal con- 
servatism of the old school; a round pliant character took the place 
of the older serried script; and mixed hands came into vogue, sometimes 
expressive of the particular classes of literature for which they were 
employed. For example, in this period, and including even the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, we have numerous instances of charter- 
hands being employed in the production of books, as well as for single 
documents. In England particularly, a large number of legal MSS., 
which date from the reigns of Edward I and Edward I, are written 
in this hand. 

Space does not permit us to give more than a few illustrations of 
the general character of the change effected in the literary scripts of 
Western Europe during the two centuries which close our period ; but 
even from the limited number of our examples it will be seen how, 
while the book-hands of England and France, and of Germany and the 
Netherlands, declined, that of Italy pushed forward and at length 
occupied the first position at the time when hand-written books were 
superseded by the printing-press. 

The first MS. to be erted affords an instance of the influence exercised 
by the cursive element referred to above. It contains the ritual for 
the coronation, apparently of Edward II (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 2901), 
which took place in A.D. 1808. The specimen gives the king’s oath 
(Pal. Soc. 11. 196). 

No. 189 

The MS. generally is written in fine bold characters of the book-hand 
type; but the text of the oath is here varied by the introduction of an 
element from the charter-hand of the time, viz. the finishing off of 
certain letters, h, 1, v, y, in hair-lines. 

A class of writing not uncommon in the first half of the century is 
shown ina MS. of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine (Brit. 
MS., Add. MS. 11882), written in Paris in A.D. 1812 (Pal. Soemmeee). 


No. 190 


Here will be observed the incipient roundness and looser formation 
of letters which marks the book-hand of this period and distinguishes it 
from the unbending and close-packed script of the previous century. 
The letter a, which in the thirteenth century was usually open in the 
upper bow, is now closed. 
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mae 


FACSIMILE No. 189 


5»--.. . .“ 


πο Cole Vous Graumer7gar 
drt Gofhre sermencoonttr - 


mer au μαρίς παῖδάς les leps τ 
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(Sire 7 volez vous graunter - ef gar'der+ οὐ par vostre serment confer|mer 
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| - et nomenent - les leys les | coustumes εὐ les franchises graun tees au Clerge 

et au Poeple par le | Glorieus Roy seint Edward vostre | predecessour. 
Respouns.—Je les grante οἱ promette.) 


CoRONATION OATH.—A.D. 1308 
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\ εἴ 
τοϑτεβειθῆς ef ecinocentaby 
Weop His inghio οα το Ax 

“Δι nines die’ 


ADIT ADI dicate adpanendid 


JACOBUS DE YORAGINE. 1519 


(genera pertulerunt . secundum quod in secundo machabeorum | plenius conti- 
πρίν)", Et nofandwm quod ecclesia orilentalis facit festum de sanctis utriusqze | 
testamenti. occidentalis autem non facit | festui de sanetis veteris testamenti . 
eo quod ad infelros descenderunt . preterquam de innocentibus | ex eo quod in 
ipsis singulis occisus est christes ἡ et de | machabeis . sunt autem . iiijo? . ra¢iones 
quare | ecclesia de istis machabeis licet ad inferos | descenderiint solempnizat . 
prima est propter prerogativam martyrii. quia enim inaudita | supplicia ef 
ultra sanctos veteris testamenti passi | sunt . Et ideo privilegiati sunt ut 
eorwie pas|sio merito celebretur . hee ratio ponztur in hystoriis scolasticis . 
secunda est propter representatio|inem misterii . septernuarius enim numerus 
est | universitatis . significantus ergo in isto omnes | patres veteris testamenti ὁ 
celebritate digni. nam licet de istis non solempnizet ec'clesia . tum quia ad 
limbum descenderunt . tum quia | multitudo novorum subintravit . in hiis 
tamen | septem inpendit omnibus reverenciam . quia per {. vij . ut dictum 
est. universitas designatur . | tercia est propter exemplum paciendi . propo- 
nuntar enim | in exemplum fidelibus . 111}. scilicet horwim ut horum constanfia | 
ad zelum fidei animentur et ad paciendum | pro lege evangelii . sicué illi 
pro lege) 


As Ὁ πὩπερὸὶ 
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FACSIMILE No. 191 


rraI 


Εἰ Goua nemne;ns eceio nnpas 
thalamo pparaan ἤϑίατα 
mpuleforioptaue amine 
an purine youe nit 
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Harnomeé maith dict diis 103-0P. 


IbREVINE\ τυ 1997 


(Nova veniens 6 celo nupcialli thalamo preparata ut sponsata _ copuletur 
domino platee ct muri eizs ex | auro purissimo. Porte nitent | margaritis aditis 
patentibas | ef virtute meritorwm illue introducitur | omnis qe pro christi 
nomine hic in mundo | premiter . Tunsionibws pressuris | expoliti lapides 
suis coaptanter | locis per manus artificis disponun te permansurt sacris 
edificiis . | Gloria et honor deo usqwveqzo altissiimo una patri filioque inclito 
paraiclito cui laus est ef potestas per eter|na secula. amen . Versus . Domum 
tuam domine . | Decet sanctitudo . Antiphona . Sanctificavit dominus | taber- 
naceélum suum hee est domus domini in | qua invocetwr nomen elus de qua 
seriptum est elrit nomen meum ibi dicit dominus. Psalmas Magnificat. Oratio .) 
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Next is selected a specimen from a liturgical MS., a Breviary of 
English use adapted to the service of Norwich (Brit. MS., Stowe 
MS. 12), and written between the years 1322 and 1827 (Pul. Soc. τι. 197). 


No. 1(0}}} 


The MS., as a liturgy and written for public reading, carries on the 
earlier traditional set hand of the thirteenth century, but with the loss 
of the firm incisive strokes of that time. An air of softness, if the 
expression may be allowed, pervades the writing. The type of hand 
grows mechanical and is continued, as we shall find, with little modifica- 
tion, into the next century, being in the end adopted for printed books 
of this class. 

An example of the careful book-hand written in France, as the 
century advances, is found in a MS. of the Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
(Bibl. Nat., Nouv. aeq. frang. 4515), written in a.D. 13871 (Pal. Soe. 
ii, 168). 

Now 192 

The hand is very neat; but is subject to the remark made on the 
foregoing specimen, that it betrays the softness of style which dis- 
tinguishes the set writing of the fourteenth from that of the thirteenth 
century. 

Next, we select a facsimile of a not uncommon type of the English 
hand of the latter part of the century, which has a slightly cursive 
element in it, and which developed into the ordinary hand of the 
fifteenth century. It is taken from a Chronicle of English history 
(Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 3634), written about the year 13888 (Pal. Soc. 
11.170). 

No. 193 


The letters which in particular are borrowed from the charter-hand 
are the round d which is almost in constant use, and the 6-shaped s as 
seen in the word ‘sexto’ in the first line. 

By this time the curves characteristic of the fourteenth century are 
beginning in many instances to become pointed : a phase of the book-hand 
which indicates the approach of the carelessness of the fifteenth century. 

Reference has been made above to the important position which the 
book-hand of Italy was assuming in the course of the fourteenth 
century. A specimen is here given from a MS. of Horace (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 11964), written at Cremona in A.D. 1891 (Pal. Soe. 1. 249). 


No. 194 


It is not difficult to recognize the descent of this script from the 
tine Italian writing which had been evolved in the twelfth century 
from the Carolingian minuscule and which is represented in Faces. 181; 
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FACSIMILE No. 192 


MAN DEVILLE.—A.D. 1371 


(daucuns pays vous doit souffire tant que au present. Et Je | Jehan de mande- 
ville dessus dit qui me parti de nostre pays | et passay la mer. lan de grace 
Mil. cece. et . xxij . qui mainte | terre et maint pays ay depuis cerchie . et 
qui ay este en main'te bonne compagnie. et veu maint biau fait . combien 
que | ie ne feisse onques nul bel fait ne nulle belle emprise . ne | autres biens 
dont on doie faire compte ne riens tenir . et qui) maintenant suy venu a 
repos maugre moy pour goutes | artetiques qui me destraingnent en prenant 
soulas en mov | chetif repos . et en recordant le temps passe . Jay ces choses 
co'pulees et mises en escript tout ainsi quil men peut souvenir . | lan de grace . 
Mil. cee. lvij . le. xxxve. an que ie me party de | nostre pays . Si prie a tous 
les liseurs et lisans sil leur plaist | quil vueillent a dieu prier pour moy . et 
le prieray pour euls | aussi . Et pour tous ceuls qui diront pour moy une 
pater nostre que dieu me face remission de mes pechies . Je les fais percon! 
niers et leur octroie part a tous les bons pelerinages et a | tous les biens fais 
que onques et que ie feray encore iusques ! en fin. Et si prie a dieu de qui tous 
bieus et toute grace) 
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FAcsIMILE No. 193 
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CHRONICLE.—ABOUT A.D. 1388 


(dit sexto Idus Iunii obiit cultor trinitatis | invictissimas princeps Edwardus de 
Wodstok | domini regis Edwardi tercil a conquestu primolgenitus culus animus 
sicut in hostes ef ad bella | ita e¢ in mortem invictes fuit Nam valediciturus 
seculo tamquam nor moriturus obiit sed velut | de peregrinacione δ patriam 
velut de morte | ad vitam velut de sevvitute transiturus | esset ad gloriam 
ut mori possit sancfissimam | trinitatem suppliciter exoravit Trinitas | in- 
quiens si benedicta cuiws nomen semper in | terris colui cuias honorem 
ampliare studui in | cuiws fide quamquam alias sceleratus οὐ peciealtor | fui 
semper digui te deprecor ut sicut ego | tuui istud festum magnificavi in 
terris popwlum | etiam ob honorem tuum vocavi ut idem festum | mecum letus 
agervet tu me liberes de corpore | mortis huius οὐ voeare digneris ad festum | 
illud dulcissimum qw¢od tecum in celis agitur im | hac die Cuius preces ut 
credimus a domino sunt | exaudite Namqwe eodem die circa horam terciam | 
ex hoe muzdo transivit . Decubuerat ‘ autem’ fere) 


Ι 
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FACSIMILE No, 194. 


Ἢ atilts hove fen tyrittiiie 

Ty cfpetic capricoriqis te / 

ν aig; uti incredibilt mado 

δ᾽ onfenac attic tows unpio 
B utcla farnuo τη τη 

E nipuiruolucisa; fan 

T xdame alas cippls frequciis 
A crm dramis τὶ τρί forum. 
awctmnais ilapus cecbro af 

$ uftilerac. mii ‘Fumus Lenin 

D ectialenatiee πιο ΕἸ Δ {Π|Π|. 

δ᾽ αὐ wiror.redtere wictiimas 

δ Ti g3 ποῦ meinen. - 
WK ce bumilem ftricinis agi. 


Horxcre.—A p. 139] 


(Natalis hore seu tyrannus | Hesperie capricornius unde | Utrumqae nosfrum 
incredibili modo | Consentit astrum . te iovis impio | Tutela saturno reful- 
gens | Eripuit . volucrisqve fati | Tardavit alas cum popilus frequens | Letum 
theatris ter crepuit sonum . | Me truncus illap‘s’us cerebro | Sustulerat nisi 
faunus ictum | Dextra levasset mercu7vialium | Custos virorum . reddere 
victimas | Edemquze votivam memento . | Nos humilem feriemus agnam .) 
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making allowance, however, for stiffness and lateral compression 
inherited from the tradition of the thirteenth century. The sense of 
beauty, so conspicuons in that example, did not fail the Italian book- 
hand in its best specimens during the succeeding centuries. As com- 
pared with other national scripts, the high level of general excellence 
maintained by the Italian scribes is very striking. And it was this 
general excellence that placed them in the position to take the lead at 
the crucial moment of the adoption of printing in Europe. 


The course of the fifteenth century witnessed the final dissolution 
of the mediaeval minuscule book-writing. In this century there is, 
necessarily, an ever-increasing number of varieties of hands. The 
charter-hand is now very generally used for books as well as for 
documents. And while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, and under certain conditions is written with 
exactness, it generally betrays an increasing tendency to slackness and 
to malformation or exaggeration of individual forms of letters. If we 
make an exception in favour of the calligraphic MSS. of Italy, we place 
the general character of the book-hand of the fifteenth century at a low 
standard. It had become too artificial. Further, between those written 
in the cursive charter-hand and the formal minuscule book-hand, there 
is that large mass of MSS., all more or less individual in their charac- 
teristics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the elements 
of both styles: the ordinary working hands of scholars and other inde- 
pendent writers, which have no pretensions to beauty of form, and 
which, in course of time, grow more and more angular, not with the 
precise serried formation of letters as in the thirteenth century, but 
with the careless disregard of curves which accompanies rapid writing. 
And lastly, when the art of printing was established, and after the 
early type-cutters had selected their first models in the contemporary 
MS. book-hands of their several countries, it is no wonder that, in the 
end, the type copied from the Italian script prevailed over all others. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens to illustrate 
some of the many varieties of handwritings of this century. 

The first is from a MS. containing the catalogue of the library of, and 
collections relating to, Titchfield Abbey, co. Hants (Duke of Portland’s 
Library), written between the years 1400 and 1405 (Wew Pal. Soc. 19). 


No, 195 


The writing is in the formal square literary hand, but is entirely 
wanting in the old regularity. In the nature of things, the set book- 
hand was generally practised in the monastic seriptoria rather than the 
more cursive styles; and hence a volume such as the present one, 
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FACSIMILE No. 195 


γῷε πῶς οὐ CUCM σαντα 1S ApTins PdAs religrofis 
mins ABI y nents acurcauo cries + procdlin cxeritens pre 
“Vaevers feauto mune nati eeiftitsonte eeparte yas fut cin 
| inffanca requifiti nt tras Aplias Yyumnfirods utters cnt ua 
Yabrtatorcs ceccutores capelanit x quotcig: Altos 18 t hac 
παιϑβ crequie dignarent virta Line ἀρ αὐ Poor το ραν 
| wae αὐξοιίαβι τ TeHLOLCA Wor αὐτο igturmyac faceven, 
ut φ tenemur wolis auctoritate ἄρτια i i uartute obedience 
τ μιν mauttantt quatin Nad capella dr +AadTO 
malate quis magis cprdue nates ty pte ὍΤΟΥ νῶι 
unos σιν Fuctttts (0 mn rue ee re. foualrt a cocteates 
pdt ona 4% fir —— has x, eel ΣΝ corrtertta 
“Das Vitatonds ¢ % πὸ ΠΝ quox πα al intent 
ἀιπυνά dintdirn ἐπα ὃ ‘tinct rriotificchs ontraditoses 


TITCHEIELD ABBEY COLLECTIONS.—A.D. 1400-5 


(dietorum habitatorwi et executorum excercenten lidteris apostolicis predictis 


i religiosis | viris abbati et conventui ac vicario concessis et processui executoris 
pre dicti ex eis secuto minime paritum existit. Unde ex parte ipsorwm fuimus 

| cum | instancia requisiti ut liétteras apostolicas huiusmodi ulterius conta 

1 ipsos | habitatores executores capellanum et quoscumque alios eis in hae parte 
faventes exequi dignaremwr iuxta litferarwm apostolicaram predictarum et 

᾿ processus απ modi exigenciam ef tenorem . Volentes igitur in hac parte 


facere et | exequi quod tenemur vobis auctoritate apostolica in virtute obedien- 
cie | firmiter iniungendo mandamzs quatinus ad capellam predictam οὐ ad 
: loca alia de quibus magis expedire videritis et per partem dictorum religio- 
| sorum | virorwim ac vicarii fueritis congrue requisiti personaliter accedentes | 


predicta omnia et singula in dictis litteris apostolicis et processu predicto con- 
tenta | dicfis habitatoribus executoribus et quibuslibet aliis quorum interest 
vel intererit | communiter vel divisim intimetis insinuetis οὐ notificetis con- 
tradictores) 


1184 Η ἢ 
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FACSIMILE No. 196 


βμιαν ἀμ Shing «πὶ δ, és ele Tefen, 
WG Cra cell Mio | 


ἊΝ ἴοιεν ental pe HOH Cla 
ee Wake [. ΟΜΝ (((ἰτ pee 
pone τὴν, raver ae HELCE ING Penice rs 

foausit OM ANON pour Winer a cil 
HM Cup ΠΣ ΩΝ ἐπαπΕΛῸΜ μι Fi i 


104 mene C PALE Bain) <a 
wrt ha καὶ FLITE UC ON | 
st 1c fir ocr wf) ee ἕ se TOL prone 


re, caittt (ce ait τοι Huta fide 
ἐπα γα πιαη δι cy thucf} fon fay Fh ctt fie 
ποιοί uanecdte eb 9): 
oe »» Eesha rani a wnice ae 
WU PAC ya Ark ate ¥ 
{οι SAC. al ΤΩΝ, (Kee Et % Sioa € 
i chihne. Cart nee “ ἬΡΟΥ He uc 


a fornia ‘Schow cr Q want ahinidse of 
(με (6 Feraxe. foncoccufe mnie femcecimnene KyUe 


ROMANCES.—A.D. 1445 


(Et manderoit a tous les princes qui de lui tenoient | terre quilz venissent 
a celle feste . Car a cellui iour | se voulloit couronner de lempire du monde . 
Et auxi | comme il pensa le fist il . Car a leure fist faire les lectres | pour 
envoyer a tous les grans princes quil | scavoit ou monde pour venir a celle 
feste . Et quant | il eust baillees ses lectres aux messaiges, et la | nouvelle fu 
espandue par Je pais de celle feste . Si y | vint tant de monde de toutes terres 
que oncques | greigneur ne fu veu iusques a cellui iour powr une | iournee 
Et entre les autres messaiges que alixandre | envoya manda il en gresse a sa 
mere La quelle fu | moult ioyeuse . Quant elle eust entendu le bon | estat 
de son filz . Si lui remanda unes lectres esquelles | lui prioit quil se voulsist 
garder dantipater qui | estoit sire de tir. qui est sur appellee . Et de ses enffans | 
Rasadron et iobras. Car 1] ne lui sembloit mie que | antipater lamast de bon 
ceur. Quant alixandre ot | leueg les lectres . si ne creust mie legierement ce que) 
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written within the walls of the abbey, would be preferably drawn up 
in the customary hand of the house. This preference for a set hand, 
in cases where a cursive hand would be more usual, is specially notice- 
able in mediaeval monastic charters, which are so frequently written in 
a book-hand instead of the ordinary charter-hand of the time. 

In France a form of writing, founded on the cursive legal script, 
came into use as a literary hand, and was employed in the north, and 
beyond the frontier in the Low Countries subject to French influence. 
The well-known collection of Romances (Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15 EF. vi), 
which was presented by John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret 
of Anjou, on her marriage to Henry VI in a.p. 1445, is written in this 
style (Pal. Soe. 11. 178). 

No, 196 


It is not a pleasing example of writing ; and in many instances this 
hand degenerates into coarseness. It has, however, a typographical 
interest as the basis of a common form of early French printing founts. 

The next specimen, of the English liturgical script of the fifteenth 
century, is from a Missal (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 109), which was 
given to the Church of St. Laurence in the Old Jewry, London, before 
A.D. 1446 (Pal. Soc. 11. 203). 


Νο. 197 


Comparing this example with that in the same style of writing of 
the first half of the fourteenth century (Facs. 191), we find the tradition 
of the older hand closely adhered to. There is little change in forms of 
letters; but the general character of the writing is harder and appears 
more mechanically executed. Its rather ornate style is to be noticed. 

Turning to other countries, we give a typical specimen of a common 
class of handwriting found in MSS, of the Netherlands and Northern 
Germany at this period. The facsimile is taken from a MS. of St. Augus- 
tine De Civitate Det (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17284), written at Op-linter 
in Belgium, in A.D. 1463. 

. No. 198 


This angular style, with pointed forms of letters, is characteristic of 
the North German and Flemish ordinary book-hands of this century. 
In South Germany the influence of the Italian school imparted to the 
native hands a more graceful form. But while the German book-hand 
in general was of a rough and careless character, it is to be remembered 
that, as in England and other countries, a traditional set hand survived 
for liturgical and biblical works. 

We close our series of examples of the fifteenth century with two 
specimens of Italian writing. The first is from a MS. of the Politics ° 

wh2 
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FAUSIMILE No. 197 


ponent rust 01 nian: 
Mes ApUd ΠΠΠ manfennr Die 
lo. orn muy rar quali ΤῊ. ἃ 
πῇ, Grar aur anduas fant Gf 
MLOIIS Pes ὉΠ1|5 oF puobus . 
Qu quidieaur αὐ tohanne.s ty 
ἢ1Π ΠΙΠΉΠΤΠΙΠῚ. ΤΠ Γ HD 
rai rary fiw ΠΠπσΠ ὗς α΄ δι. 4 
ee 71} Π||1|}18. ΠΤ pant: 9D, 
ot nitiputanl τρῖ!8. ΕΓ addy 
rau 6} 1|π|.7 1 π||π|δ AT ἢ ' 
fini WS: DNs, Th os pinot 
fils ohana; tl ugmims nee 
plas. quant Witwer pas ἢ 
AAT aut Wot pear ῚΠ nga 
Wea: einer philip. ct 
Dara ius. acquar me. Ect x 
AUT philapus a ΠῚ ΠΣ a 
fA Adee er PML. JUUAUT ph 
lps nanianaran: ΒΙΠΓΩ͂, 
Quan (iptir moptes uclegr ex. 
poplars munis thin Al, 
ofph A uaa). θη ΠΗ͂. 


MissAL.— BEFORE A.D. 1446 


(Venerunt et viderunt ubi mane ret: et apud eum manserunt die | illo . Hora 
autem erat quasi decima. Erat autem andreas frater sy monis petri: unus ex 
duobus | qui audierant ab iohanne . et secuti fuerant eum . Invenit hic 
primum fratrem suum symonem: et dicit ei . Invenimus messyam: quod | 
est interpretatum christus . Et adduxit eum ad ieswm . Intuitus autem | eum 
jesus: dixit . Tu es symon | filius iohanna: tu vocaberis ce/phas . quod 
interpretatur petrus . In | crastinum autem voluit exire in ga lileam : et invenit 
philippum . Et | dicit ei iesus . Sequere me. Erat | autem philippus a bethsaida : 
civitate andree et petri. Invenit philippus nathanaelem: et dicit ei. | Quem 
scripsit moyses in lege et | prophete: invenimus ieswm filium | 1oseph a 
nazareth . Et dicit ei na) 


{ 


qn 
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FACSIMILE No. 198 


frente nnpletuns.ci69 109 phgrnane (παι ς᾽ ΩΡ ne mroyleo que ple legw acre 
ANC 1 note θη: [δ thud nuchd nome do popicnte res teitns feear 
tot thet νοσηπ εξ popssbee 11 Pri genniTionnt manyse. Compibue Aue Weds 
fit fiase fe hebaurce pom pli ςῦ πη det alenanawt pfpa εὖ adafa [κί 
Juve Vents ταν wept forpe ous ρηνὁ ΩΣ γε Cue γερισβάεν 
Ct helliar clad pay ον} [hrpepiceta ne mide τορτὸ onrent? damd 
fiseretlie 199 ropres- Cid wravse γρηὸ rete oft βίην νη. io aretienlics 
quem firetud off CP ἐνοιδηῖ ἡιοδᾶνιο lmeiind popih wt Hd pore! δά 
peur adolefecna dicebie cob ἠδ Abia’ wis ad he δάαιδ. Nop cnr 
fis ὧν prathene cmangets th fic grahonct ComscotatHne ut hoc prc 
«ΑΜ atiorxd grahomibud gmendaree: ab abraha (ak py 
ad dad. Ab advlefan na quippe winpir he pole βυΐους dpa ὰ 
wir vabha ΠΙΡΡΕ everduT quicna pater genes cor περι 2 pt m8 
HAT nome dacepit. AH bite cupe Velue puinia firczat |ysse4 gornt popuels der 


: ἂν 
Δνδς Up) ad rpm ἀριοιχῖ. ct ep baspoed Teen fb ide he 


St. AUGUSTINE.—A.D. 1463 


(fuerat impletura . cuias rei prefiguratio facta est . quod non moyses qui poprlo 
legem acce perat in monte syna: sed iesus cui etiam nomen deo precipiente 
mutatum fuerat | ut iesus vocaretur . populum in terram promissionis induxit . 
Temporibus autem iudi cum sicut se habebant et peccata populi et misericordia 
dei alternaverunt prospera et adversa bellorwm | Inde ventum est ad reguin 
tempora, quorum primus regnayit saul Cui reprobato | et bellica clade pro- 
strato eiusqve stirpe proiecta ne inde reges orirentw . david | successit in 
regnum . Cuius maxime chrisfus dictus est filius, in quo articulus | quidam 
factus est et exordium quodammodo iuventutis populi dei, cuius generis que- 
dan ; velut adolescenrcia ducebatex ab ipso abraham usque ad hune david . 
Neque enim | frustra matheus evangelista sie gencrationes commemoravit ut 
hoc primum | intervallum quatuordecim generationibus commendaret . ab abra- 
ham scilicet usque | ad david . Ab adolescencia quippe incipit homo posse 
generare . propterca generationum ex abraham sumpsit exordium, qui etiam 
pater gencium constitutus est quando mutatum nomen accepit . Ante hune 
ergo velut puericia fuerat huiws generis populi dei | a noe usque ad ipsum 
abraham . et ideo prima lingua inventa est id est hebrea .) 
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FacstmILE No. 199 


Marine uw pnapaliffimum om que ¢ 
pnapalifima et cctas oms complectt. Et 
autem fee {1 que auitas appellanir et ας 
foretas. Quincungs uci putant qubnatort 
culitans ct reqs patrisgs famultas ct Dom 
cqndent ὦ one. noabene dreaunt. Mule. 
dine enum ct panomate: fed non fpene lors 
finqulos putanc differre. ucluti ft paucorum 
gum domi ftuers pluruim patremfit 
las: fi cam pluruimn gubnatorem anions, 
uchregem. quati mb differat magna tomus 
ct pla ἀπο. qubn.atorgs cuurcatis ct rex, 
Quad gurvem we pftoee ree. quucio fim 
ronem talis facntic ui parte pfidet. ec ur parte. 


ARISTOTLE.—A.D. 1451 


(Maxime vero principalissimum omnzium que est | principalissima et ceteras 
omnes complectitur. Est | autem hec illa que civitas appellatur et civils | 
societas. Quicunquve vero putant gubernatoris | civitatis et regis patrisque 
familias et domini | eandem esse rationem?/ non bene dicunt. Multitu'dine 
enim et paucitate ’ sed non specie illorum | singulos putant differre . veluti 
si paucorum | quidem dominum . si vero pluriuin patremfami lias / si etiam 
plurium gubernatorem civitatis . | vel regem . quasi nihil differat magna 
domus | et parva civitas . gubernatorque civitatis et rex. | Quando quidem 
idem presidet rex . qwando vero secundum | rationem talis scientie in parte 
presidet et in parte) 
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ato tmperator ute mortraliumanmufett 
τα δὲ ad qloriam uirtunfiuracraffanir a - 
bunde pollenf potenfa, &clarufeft neg forta - 
na eger. peer ge alrafc, 
bonafartefin n eriperr‘curg poteft: 

S in captufpranf cuptdin fad inertam uolup : 
tatefg corporifpeffiindatufett: pernitiofa (δι - 
dine paulifper αὐλοῦ “aby per focondiam. uiref te - 
pufetaft item defluxere -natureinfirmi - 
tafaccufatnr. Suam quicpcu auktorefad - 
negocia tranfferunt’. Quod ἢ bormnibuf bonary 
rerum tanta cura eflet:quanto ftudto alrena ac 
nihil profurura multog eram pertculofa petit 
hep regerentura cafibuf magni t regerent cafirf. 
ceo 1tdinif procederent: { promorta - 
libufgloria eterm fierent. Nam ut genufhomt - 
num compofitum excorpore danima eft-1ta ref 
cunfe ftudiacpomnianoftra alia corporif: aka 
amminaniram fequuntury | tur preciara fa- 
ctef: dunttiesadhbec ui corporf: wala 
omnia 6 saftemods breni dilabunrur. Atinge 
nit eqregia facinora ficuti amma tmmortaha. 
funr. poftremo corperifKfortunebonory tre 
tmtium fic finifeft-ommiag, ortacccidunt>& 


y 


SAUU ST. Ae 1406 


{atqwe imperator vite mortalium animus est / | qui ubi ad gloriam virtutis via 
crassatur: abunde pollens potensque et clarus est, neqze fortuna eget. 
Quippe ‘que’ probitatem, industriam, aliasque | bonas artes, neque dare neque 
eripere cuiqvam potest. | Sin captus pravis cupidinibus ad inertiam volup!| 
tatesque corporis pessundatus est: pernitiosa libidine paulisper usus: ubi 
per socordiam, vires. tempus etas: ingenium defluxere: nature infirmijtas 
accusatur. Suam quiqwe culpam auctores ad | negocia transferunt. Quod si 
hominibus bonarwm | rerum tanta cura esset : quanto studio aliena ae | nihil 
profutura multoque etiam periculosa petunt: | neque regerentur A casibus, 
magis quam regerent casus / | et eo magnitudinis procederent / ubi pro morta! 
libus gloria eterni fierent. Nam uti genus hominum compositum ex corpore 
et anima est’ ita res | cuncte, studiaque omnia nostra / alia corporis: alia | 
iini naturam sequuntur. Igitur preclara facies: magne divitie, ad hee vis 
corporis. et alia | omnia huiuscemodi brevi dilabuntur. At inge nii egregia 
facinora sicuti anima immortalia | sunt. Postremo corporis et fortune bono- 
rum ut | initium sic finis est: omniaqze orta occidunt: et) 
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and Economies of Aristotle, translated by Leonardo Aretino, in the 
library of Mr. Dyson Perrins, which was written at Milan in ΔΑ. Ὁ. 1451 
(ew Pal. Soc. 122). 

No. 199 


This is an extremely neat example of the book-hand of the Italian 
Renaissance period; but still of the rather compressed type seen in the 
previous specimen, Faes. 194, of A.D, 1391. 

The second example shows a further advance. It is from a MS. of 
Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurtha (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 16422), written 
at Florence, A.D. 1466. 


No. 200 


Here the scribe has closely followed the pattern of the twelfth century 
(see Facs. 181), and has produced a beautiful MS. successfully imitating 
the graceful roundness of the older hand. The early printers of Italy 
had, happily, ample material of the same excellence as this MS. from 
which to construct their choice founts of type. For the widely diffused 
taste for choice volumes written in this beautiful style 15 proved by the 
survival of numerous examples which once adorned the libraries of 
wealthy patrons and collectors. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Latin minuscule 
literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. Indeed, after the general 
adoption of printing, MS. books ceased to be produced for ordinary use, 
and the book-hand practically disappeared in the several countries of 
Western Europe. As regards the small number of extant literary MSS. 
of a later date than the close of the century, it is noticeable that a 
large proportion of them are written in the style of the book-hand of 
the Italian Renaissance. The scribes of these late examples only followed 
the taste of the day in preferring its clear and simple characters to the 
rough letters of the native scripts. 


The English Vernacular Book-hand in the Middle Ages 


A work on Palaeography which is intended chiefly for the use of 
English students would be incomplete without dealing separately with 
the scripts employed by English scribes of the later middle ages when 
writing in the vernacular. 

We have already followed the course of minuscule literary writing in 
England down to the period of the Norman Conquest. At that date, as 
we have seen, the foreign hand had already become a recognized literary 
hand and was employed for Latin literature; and after the Conquest 
the old Saxon hand was no longer required in that department. For 
vernacular works, however, the latter naturally continued in use; and 
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FACSIMILE No. 90] 


Fy man Feopnnrse. OrF luc fy hep mme-F be 
fy cafe tne. τι tite fy nop) inne-becebedam 
pepaf ys Shypren (acsan- Ort hyapupsh {ax] 
oiclan Fyiesr Foy: yypiee: {{π| hand onhand 
Fylle--qhine lif masas Foy Lacan-phenyce 
hpahim Foye beee.donnefyhe Saf Seoy peop Ὁ 
ζ(8 pypde. Sedap το sebypitge-jod Feallle fe 
pyr dammagum. Leundep fo nanman opel’ 
manne man bucan Pat leafe de he ap fylrs 
de.phayt he ἡ] οὐ leaf yw alee hand.x1f Ine 
γα δοιῦςςς mine ofephypinefle Jc pille pac 
Ale sepefahabbe πότος a yinbe Teopes pu 
cam-q3cdon Sar αἷς man fy folc pilterf prise. 
Ἴδας ale υγιας habbe ende.qandasan hpan 
Ὡς ἘΞ ἐπα. ait hic γὰοξ hebbe. 


EncLisH Laws (TExTUS ROFFENSIS).—BEFORE A.D. 1125, 


(fiyman feormige. Gif hit sy her inne. gif hit | sv east inne. gif hit sv nord 
inne . bete be Sam | pe pa friS gehwritu secgan. Gif hwa purh steel | tihtlan 
freot forwyrce . and his hand on hand | sylle . and hine his magas forletan . 
and he nyte | hwa him fore bete . Sonne sy he Ses Seow weor ces wyrée . Se 
der to gebyrige . and oSfealle se | wer Cam magum. Ne underfé nan man 
ogres | mannes man butan pes leafe fe he wr ftligde . and her he syllad 
leas wid elee hand . gif hit | hwa do . bete mine oferhyrnesse. Ic wille feet 
ele gerefa hebbe gemot a ymbe feower wu can . and gedon Set ele man sy 
fole rihtes wyrce . | and Set ele spree heebbe ende . and andagan hween.ne hit 
ford cume . gif hit hwa ofer hebbe .) 
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FacstMILE No. 202 


THE ORMULUM.—EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(And he fe33m sennde sone forp / | Till bepplezem . and se33de . Nu la ferrdinn- 
gess farepp forb. And sekepp swipe 3eorne. Patt newe | king. patt borenn 
iss / Her i [155 | land to manne. And sone summ 3efindenn himm . Wher 
sun he beop | onn eorpe “ Wipp 3ure madd|mess lakepp himm . And bushepp | 
hinun . and lutepp . And cumepp efft onn 3en till me’ And witepp me to | 
seggenn . Wher ice me mu3he | findenn himm/ To lakenn himm . and Tul 
tenn . And te33 pa wenndenn fra pe | king’ Till peg3re rihhte we3-) 
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eventually, after its cessation as a separate style of writing, a few special 
Saxon forms of letters, the g, the thorn (p and ὃ), and the w, still survived 
in MSS. to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we have 
seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule had already begun to 
tell upon the native script even before the Conquest. In the eleventh 
century the spirit of the developement which marks the general progress 
of the handwriting of Western Europe is also evident in the cast of Anglo- 
Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the assimilation of the native 
hand to the imported hand, which was soon practised in all parts of the 
country, naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. of the 
twelfth century we still find a hand which, in a certain sense, we may 
call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished from the ordinary Latin minuscule 
of the period; but, later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English seribes for vernacular books became practically nothing more than 
the ordinary writing of the day with an admixture of a few special | 
Old-English letters. On the other hand, it 15 observed that there was a 
tendency to prefer the use of the charter-hand for books in the English | 
language, and in many MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth | 
centuries we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, which | 
may be called an English hand, in the sense of a hand employed in | 
vernacular MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century referred to above, 
we select a specimen from a copy of the Textus Roffensis, a collection of 
the Laws of Kent and of Anglo-Saxon kings and William the Conqueror, 
now in the Chapter Library of Rochester, which was written before 
τ (Pcl, Soc. 11. 73). 


The forms of the letters are for the most part Anglo-Saxon; but the 
general aspect of the writing is that of the Norman script, inclining to 
the charter-hand type. If we compare this specimen with the contem- 
porary example of the tine book-hand of Canterbury, written with 
elaborate care, as shown in Facs. 176, it will be seen that the writing 
of the Rochester MS. is of quite a different class. The lettering, 
while firm and well formed, is not so calligraphic and is more com- 
pressed. At the same time the hand ranks as a thoroughly good one 
for general literary purposes. If we now turn to the contemporary 
charter of Henry I, Faces. 225, we appreciate the influence so manifestly 
exercised on the character of the writing before us by the vigorous style 
of the official Chancery hand of the charter. 

The Ormulum, or homilies on the Gospel Lessons, composed in metre 
by Orm, or Ormin, an Austin canon, in the East- Midland dialect, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
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(Junius MS. 1), and was written probably in the early years of the 
thirteenth century (Pud. Soe. 11, 133). 


No. 202 


The hand is peeuhiarly rough, but strong; and is the work of a writer 
who could use his pen effectively and with simple uniformity, but with- 
out any attempt at beauty. Both shapes of the thorn are used; the soft 
or guttural sound of ¢ is represented by the flat-headed Saxon letter, 
the hard sound by the same form with the addition of a curve which 
converts the bow under the head into a loop like that of the Roman 
letter. A peculiar feature is the doubling of the consonant after a short 
vowel. The second consonant is frequently written above the first; and, 
in cases where the first consonant is soft g, its duplication is represented 
by h; the over-written r is of the ordinary Roman form; and some 
double consonants are written on one stem, as in the case of p and ἢ. 

Another example of a strong, unadorned style is a collection of 
Homilies (Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 240}, also of the early part of the 
thirteenth century (Pal. Sor. 11. 94). 


No. 908 


This again is writing of the charter-hand type and, like the Ormu- 
lum, displays the virile strength which is so conspicuous in the cursive 
hands of this period, as found, not only in legal documents, but also in 
the literary annotations, generally written with the plummet, whether 
by seribe ov scholar, in the margins of their books. 

A very pretty and regular book-hand appears in a copy of the Ancren 
tiwle, or Rule for Anchoresses (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Titus D. xviii), 
written at the beginning of the thirteenth century (Pal. Soc. 11. 75). 


No. 904 


For a work in the vernacular this MS. is unusually well executed. 
In general style, the writing may be compared with that of Faes. 182, 
of A.D. 1191-2, though the latter is rather more formal. The hand 
before us has all the vigour that we have noticed as characteristic in 
the two foregoing examples. 

Following on the same lines as the Latin hands, the transition from 
the stiff characters of the thirteenth century to the more pliant style of 
the fourteenth century is seen in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse 
of Conscience (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 57), written by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, a brother of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, A.D. 1340 
{1 αἰ S0c. 1, 107). 
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FACSIMILE No. 203 


) ‘ne unbear πα σὸν So-Bu mithe- τίη 
pte ala ins ὅτ (oldie wale neyilledy) nd ele 
age ΡΝ ἀπε Se hecan. - μα περ ἘΣ dr 
gah fos be bel Aron g- Sante ao gor nedinen. At A 
heh hich oF gerkef.Alfpa tibyclich ε΄ νά δ alfp αἱ 
BAS 53> ee See ghee tyake fe Sade 
fi ale χρχοιροδ Se 30> In Fadierhe pee fe 
| ree bal Bee nig Sade hefolas— _ 


“ραν Ύ oF ate: ναί ον tc dear 
Ὶ Sal ance he makeds Ὕ συλ yt ἡ Sar mide dciickes 


(Sese strengfe of gode: ne miht tu non god don. Du miht isien sum | wel 
wis clerec . Se wisliche him selven naht ne wissed . and pinch Sat he | hafd 
inoh3 on his witte Se he cann . ne Sese strengpe ne besek6 ‘nauht’ at | gode 
for Oi he belefS among San Se now god ne cuxnen. And hem | he is ilich ot 
werkes . alswa lihtliche oSerhwiie he misdoS alswo he | Se now god ne cann . 
Se Se for godes eizhe him halt fram alle heved | sennes . and fram alle Se 
forbodes Se god him forbiet . he hafS Sese strengpe | of gode . Pese hali 
mihte forleas david kyng 6a Ce he forlai3 | mid bersabee Salomones moder pe 
was bewedded urie . Ac he | navre ne 3eswaoc er he hes eft ‘h’afde . Miserere 
mei dews Sane dere wurde salm anon he makede‘! and godes wrad he Gar 
mide acolede) 


HOMILIES.—EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
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FACSIMILE No. 204 


mone angers one biveland. ‘ae : 
hePucamed'iyy ὐτηση δυο αθλιδιτο cafe 


ἀἰάπος πον Αια italy pindywonas Oe 
Wale se ἘΞ τες 
34 Hons mirdhy neod 

παν ee ΤΡ wymeyel νυ δ δ άγηηέ 

berey lice him ke pa yeh Aye oat Seaton « 
aye ine lontcbarnd pelt He Tay Eutyilles Al cotconoy-neye 
ge τ δ᾽ ΣῪ saa 
hymen Bea ap hae Ἰκ ΠΕ 

Nan One “ youl’ 


ee eer 
ΠΣ ΞΟ prikenharn rato 


THE ANCREN RIWLE.— BEGINNING OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(in on hire se hali king as he was | and godes prophete. Nu cumes ford | 
a feble mon. haldis him pah | hehlich 3if he haves a wid hod | and a lokin 
cape . and wile iseon 3unge | ancres . aid loke neode as stan hu | hire wlite 
him like . put naves nawt hire leor forbarnd i pe sunne | and seis ho mai 
baldeliche iseow ha!li men . 3ea swuch as he is for his | wide and his lokene 
sleve . Mesur απ | desire ne heres tu pat david godes prophefe | bi hwam he 
seide . Inveni virum | seeawndam cor meum . I have ifunden qzod | he a mon 
after mi heorte . He pat | godd self seide bi pis deorewurse | sahe . king and 
prophete culed ut of alle. 

urie hire laverd. And tu a sune/ful mon art swa hardi to casten | pin ehe 
on a3ung wummon . pis | pat is nu seid limpes to wimmen | ah ase muche 
neod is wepman | to wite wel his ehsih®e fram wimmennes sihte. Nu mi 
leove suster if aini ‘is’ ful willesful to seon ow’ ne wene 36 fer neaver god 
ah leves him | Fe lasse. Nule ich faé nan seo ow | bote he have special leave 
of ow|re maister . for alle pa preo sunnes | pat i spec of last . and al pat uvel 
of dia pati ear spek of . al com nawt | for pi pat te wimmen lokeden 
cange'liche ὁ wepmen: ah purh pat ha un wrihen ham i monnes ehesih6e) 
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FACSIMILE No. 205 


au ἜΣ ΣΣ oie 
δ τ μι μμμηκηψειτειζω Pett Bebisl See pot 
6ο Ϊ 


ere πο παῤ > ν δ θὰ ἐϑνςς paver{ ht 


wey of pe filo(efezup [ 
caaiaeonts stir 


AYENBITE OF INWYT.—aA.D. 1340 


(ine pise live. Ac pise byep yeffes ari3t wypoute wypnymynge / and wypou te 

, lere. Vor huazne fe opre ssolle fayli / pise ssolle ous bleve. Panne byep 
hi zuo | propreliche oure ’ pet we his ne moje na3t lyese wylle we nolle we. 
ase we | moze [6 opre. Je pridde scele and pe he3este is. vor ber byep yefpes 
clenliche | be love. and pou wost wel fet yefpe lyest pane name of yeffe ἡ 
huamne hit | ne is nast yyeve clenliche be love. Vor huamne pe yevere hep 
zi3fe to his 0566 prov’ pet ne is no yefpe’ ac rapre is chapvare. Huanne 
he yzy3p guod/nesse ondervonge / ofe'r’ service / pet ne is no yeffe / ac hit 
is rapre dette yyol'de. Ac huarne pe yefpe comp proprelich‘e’ and chenliche 
of fe welle of love wipjoute prov. wyfoute yefpe. wy'poute drede. wypoute 

ἰ enie dette’ Fanne is hit | arist yeleped / yeffe. Huerof pe filosofe zayp. 
pet yefpe / is yevynge’ wyploute ayenyefpe. pet is wyoute onderstondinge 
of ayenyefpe. ac wypoute more : vor to zeche love. Ine zuyche manere god 
yefp ous his yeffes | clenliche / vor pe love pet he hep to ous / and vor to 
gaderi oure herten.) 
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FACSIMILE No. 206 


αι» αἴ τὸ vorce γα vice petord! — 
RLinsty forfope yume coma vat on| Ε 
ΑἸ γιπσιδ. 111 VOD + PUwrtt Was (τὸν = 
τοῦ» For Crtceteyus: pe Wed oF rchanore, 
tVC ond Wye σον avd oF: forte be 
vrouwst foxy τὸ yc2lin/ Wludye Whar be δὲ 
Ip Carte, mg OF NS tpuage ceprd to gore 
4 Dis γε aut be τριὰς ruc Fie 
Tye Hey vocke/t ye yod o€ mpdhanore tye: 
wid tye card Youd Whiebe ye botdige 
foxy azeniIpe Volp hous oF Alnnsztp god, 
crete cloncte/Aatto he omaiidit pe | 
ἐν oF vnprtoute upchanore bit off ἐσ" 
to be zone τὸ UriddIS σου] ον, 
pehond of ye ἰδοσῦ man: το be ont - 
1} AzeIHo pe ternple/p fort: alle Vict. 
pe lord oF bout Cernge/MeMd prio 
wepte ins place onittfoulhd/frfopewe | _ 
παπαῖ upchanians bed Τρ ΓΙ | 
torke Fit Weer cupiert ΟΣ knowe topyn 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


(stirid ’ by eustree voyce pei blessiden fe lord | almi3ti / forsope Iudas comaun- 
dide pat bi | alle pingis . in body and ynwitt was redy forto dye for cytee- 
seyns: pe hed of nychanore . | avd be hond with pe schuldre gird off  forto 
be | broust forp to Ierwsalem / whidre whan he fullly came . men of his 
lynage clepid togydre | and prestis to pe autre’ he clepide and hem pat 
weren | iz pe hee3 rocke / and pe hed of nychanore sche'wid and pe cursid 
hond whiche he holdinge | forp a3einus Fe holy hous of almi3ty god ἡ | greteli 
gloriede / also he comaundide pe | tunge of unpitouse nychanore kitt off ἡ 
forto be 30ven to briddis gobetmele / forsope | fe hond of pe wood man? 
forto be hongid | up a3einuzs pe temple / perfore ° alle blessiden | pe lord of 
heven seiynge / blessid pe lord pat | kepte his place undefoulid / forsope he | 
hangide up nychanoris hed in pe hee3ist | rocke: pat it were evydent 
or knowen and opyn) 
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FACSIMILE No, 207 


nos pews pe Hlonimean pdnertes mnamts ἢ 
γι Fore spetuel peser (chal puen γὴε 1 (Se 

And ἃ -volbe bi Fore gud and for fake lyre nencye , 
reSi(ce Hoc’ Silige Si ans ppn enmyp: 
dreyeel pow Wit belpee CULES ὧν 1 πη σε}. 4«ε.νόέοιεώε"---- ἢ 
[ΓΞ Hote ἰδέ on 1,18 NCDeoF alle Bt {pede | 3 
frond Wrp yt rt" and Wp γι arDels3-loue forte Usprine 
Ind το un eft and efereneye ats nese | 3 

Pomfurte nm Wry yr cttclozns rp pr binde poedye 
Ane lanhe on og pris ἴ8 ite ye laalye on pe 
Ane Lire he Lolbe "τὸ betpng.s bline mote 2 way | 
«ληϑ when Ye yasDe opt ad ἀρόῳς. no man pole : 

ἴεν peed pe plonman δὲ annelo prenerls he Wwerte 
AnD peforn yan apeey-ettnd prt) 151} yun ZeDe - 
_ Fane conaence 4.19 cleppreo1 Muse nd mo Afpreeerse— | 


Fs ON 


ae ita 


Prers PLOWMAN.—ABOUT a.pD. 1380 


(Quod peres fe plouhman pacientes vineunt . | Bifore perpetuel pees . i schal 
proven pat i seide | And a vowe bifore god . and forsake hit nevere | Pat 
disce doce dilige dewm . and pyn enmy. | Herteli pow him helpe . evene forp 
pi myth | Cast hote coles on his hed . of alle kynde speche | Fond wip pi wit 
and wip pi word. his love forte wynne | And 3ef him eft and eft . evere at 
his nede | Comforte him wip pi catel . and wip pi kynde speche | And lauhe 
on him pus wip love. til he lauhe on pe | And but he bowe for pis betyng. 
blvnd mote 1 worpe | And whan he hadde iworded pus . wiste no man 
aftur | Wher peres fe plouhman bicam . so preveili he wente | And reson 
ran after . and rith wip him 3ede | Save concience and clergie . i coude no mo 
“asple) 
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INO. 205 


In this example we have a heavy broad minuscule akin to the 
charter-hand type. The writing, while perfectly legible and of a good 
serviceable form, is of a somewhat rustic appearance, the lettering being 
clumsy and irregular and Jacking the uniformity of a well-tramed hand. 

Next, as a contrast, we take a few lines from a Wycliffite Bible of 
the earlier version (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15580), of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century (Pal. Soc. 1. 75). 


No. 206 


The square character in which this MS. is written is akin to the 
formal seript maintained in the contemporary Latin liturgical and biblical 
codices, and is therefore suitable to the nature of the volume, which, 
we may fairly assume, was drawn up in this style with a view to being 
read aloud in the household, and not only for private study. 

A MS. of the Vision of Piers Plowman (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. 
Vespasian B. xvi), from which the next specimen is selected, may be 
placed in the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps about the 
year 1380 (Pal. Soc. 11. 56). 


No. 207 


The writing, in a round book-hand, partly formed on the charter- 
hand of the time, may be compared with the Facs. 193 from a 
Chronicle of about the year 13888. This style, as already stated, was 
employed in England very commonly at this period. Of a good legible 
type, it could be written with fair speed by a skilled penman; and it 
appears ordinarily in MSS. of general literature. Without criticiz- 
ing the forms of the letters, which are generally those of the more 
flowing character of the time, it may be allowed to refer to one in 
particular, which seems to thrust itself upon the notice: this is the 
small round d of the shape seen especially in Faes. 198, which appears 
to be typical of this hand. 

A carelessly written volume is the original MS. of the Wyclifiite 
version of the Old Testament at Oxford (Bodley MS. 959), by Nicholas 
Hereford, the date of which may be placed about a.p. 1882 (Pal. Soe. 
ii. 151). 

No, 208 


This is one of the five hands in which the MS. is written, and is of 
the cursive charter-hand type which became common in the next century. 
The palaeographical interest of this volume chiefly consists in its 
being an author’s MS. The style of the wnting was naturally unim- 
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FACSIMILE No. 208 
9, ὃ τῷὸ BM ofF Aton onal 
Role offs ve Rewe off Ben oh uo it 
enaiyjon of γα Shetty vty 15° 
male 3: yo [β τ of ye hop 


ΕΟ δα. OF ya ye" 
bs ore See coluyy δ) ὥθνστγο pr 


αἴ, of - ὧν» 


WYCLIFFITE ΒΙΒΙΕ.. ABOUT A.D. 1889 


(fore pe lord / and fe sonys off aaron pe prest | sholen offre Fe blood off hit . 
shedynge by | envyron of fe auter. Fat is byfore be dore of pe tabernacle / 
and pe skyn of pe hoost | drawyn off’ fe grete lemys pei sholen kyt!te in 
gobetes . and pei sholen ley fuyr iz fe | auter ’ made byfore pe heep of woode. 
and | pe lemes pat ben kut above ordeynynge / | fe heed pat is. and al pat 
clevyn to pe mawe- [6 entrailes and pe feet wasche wip | water / and pe 
prest shal brerne hem upon fe auter into al brente sacrifice and sweete 
smul ; to pe lord / Fat 518 of fe beestes is ‘pe’ offrynge | fe al brent sacrifice 
of sheep or of gete: | he shal offre a loomp of ὁ seer . wipoute | wem . and 
che shal offre at pe syde of [6 | auter pat byholdep to fe μοῦ : byfore | pe 
lord / pe blood forsope of hit pe sonys | of aaron sholen helden opon pe auter - 
by | envyron / and fei sholle dyvyden fe lemes | pe heed and al pat cleven 
to pe mawe?’ and ! leye opon fe woode ’ to pe whiche fuyr is | to be under- 
put. fe entrailes forsope and fe | feet pei sholen whasche wip water . and 
pe | prest shal bremne alle }ynges offred opon | fe auter in to brent sacrifise and 
most sweet | smul to fe lord / 3if forsobe off pe briddes | pe offrynge of brent 
sacrifice were to 76 | lord of turtris or colvyr briddys : fe prest) 
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FACSIMILE No. 209 


lone d cry pinge Luc co ιν pral 
nus oof pe Werks of Mlinon: wr pat 
mormottrue αἰ Mullio: iT 1S Wont tor 
Do p be ceuprfroris t wd Oi feuaporis pct 
ben writen: pe whyrche fortope T plc and 
uot ivfe writ We Fo Cope to pe pfit OF 
ιτὸϑ pucniage pe lice triucuy ee Ww" 
ae ian Of wWeutpruge Yan οι 
writen ἐ fut of F ay 1018 1 Wyte pe 
Ins fomon-ye iS Wide forxlope as ἡ 
allobvic Wan + Of Cente feu rete | uc 
City pinge tS IncugiDd οὗ cherie Ups 
feur {pertelus(ycrfo2 it Falla ἕως 
[4001 (chal wor το Βα 

Four o£ yrs (πιο befor ot are 
Alto 5. 8 Ve Lewd to.) “not moze ye 


Sebel Md A Aplictes pale cueuge 


WYCLIFFITE BIBLE.—BEFORE A.D. 1397 


CHAP. 


(bounden and eny pinge liic to han of psal mys or of be werkis of sal‘o’mon Ὁ 
bot pat | in demostene and tullio’ it is wont to be | don pat bi devysiouns 
and verder distinceyours pei | ben writen - be whiche forsobe ix prose and | 
not in verse write / we forsofe to be profit of | redevs purveyinge pe newe 
remenynge with | a new maner of wriitynge han distinctly | writen / and 
first of ysay it is to wytew pat | in his sermouyz he is wiisse / forsope as | a 
noble man and of curteise feire speche ne | eny pinge is mengid of cherlhede 
in his | feire speche / wherfor it fallip pat pe trans|lacyoux schal not mowun 
keepen pe | floure of his sermoux beforn oper perafter | also per is to be leid 
to . pat not more he | is to ben seid a prophete ? pan evange) 
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portant, provided that it was legible. ‘The cramped character of the 
hand is in strong contrast to the handsome and leisurely script of the 
foregoing example. We have here, in this unguarded and natural hand, 
indications of the impending change to the hurried and ill-formed seripts 
of the fifteenth century. Among the forms of letters we have to notice 
the common use of the round 6-shaped cursive s. 

Another, finely written, Wychthte Bible of the earher version is that 
executed for Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward the Third, who was put to death in 1397 (Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MSS. 617, 618). The MS. must therefore date before that year (Pal. 
moc, 1, 171). 


No. 209 


In this instance again, as in the Wycliffite bible quoted above 
(Faces. 206), the writing is rather of the liturgical type: a set book-hand.! 
It is not, however, of the precise calligraphy that would be found in 
a MS. actually written by a professional seribe for church use. It will 
he noticed that it is of a rather rougher character. But, at the same 
time, the MS. is a very handsome one and is on a large seale in two 
folio volumes, a fact pointing to the conclusion (which has its historical 
significance) that, like Faces. 206, it was written for reading aloud, and 
that it was so used in Thomas of Woodstock’s household. 

We will open the fifteenth century with a specimen from a very 
handsome MS. of Chaucer (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 7334), which must 
probably have been written quite at the beginning of the century (Pal. 
Soc. i. 101). 


vor 211) 


This is the best style developed by the seribes of the vernacular MSS. 
at this time. We recognize its connexion with the class of writing to 
which Faes. 193 and 207 belong, and also its superiority in calligraphic 
finish. Remembering that it is a script in the composition of which the 
cursive element is prominent, we may be satisfied with the measure of 
success attained in moulding it into a book-hand not wanting in 
symmetry. It will be noticed that the dot which marks the letter y 
in older MSS. is here generally indicated by a faint hair-line, like that 
marking the letter i. 

The next specimen is trom a MS. of Trevisa’s translation of Ralph 
Higden’s Polychronicon (Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 24194), written at the 
beyzinning of the fifteenth century (αὐ, Sor. ἢ. 171). 


1 It may here be noted that the exact liturgical hand, as used for Latin service-books, 
was also employed in the MSs. of the English prymer (see New Pal. Soc. 93). 
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FACSIMILE NO. 910 


sae yee (Sas πὶ Acp in a greet Lite 
\ none αἹ pas) jeiSerpe 
Ὁ δἰ Srptepned by ἡ pat contre 
% foul rofine Ang tle of feloupo — 
Src ἹἽ lyatefil to maft and to Gis Bert 

nd pst ye (rrete men night 19 and Bene 
02 it (Bas fre and open at cust ende 
Fri Lirel prole of cripten Folk per frood 
“Dorm at pe forper ende m Bich per Gere 

ren an Geep paomen of qaftes Blood 

at Cored m pat (tole ger By zeve 

Suh tnanct Dorhine 48 NCH {C9 pene 
ὶ §18 18 to (Ay to fynge anD to τοϑὸ 

\8 finale Par Soon πὶ Geir Hilehede 
ἊΣ τς τση β΄ pee diileen Ras A Rp B fone 
A ποῦ cRrgeoti pat fone ger 846 of Age 
Bhat Yay bp Vay to (tole (Sas fis Bone 
ane cok (Ὁ Ber po Be fangh ier ¢ 
Ofa nite a3 Ge 
i an Sas δα Ga ὃς Enele'a ἃ oun and fay 


“ash 


CHAUCER.— ροῦν. HOO 


(Ther was in acy in a greet Citee | Amonges cristen folk a Jewerye | Sus- 
teyned by a lord of pat contre | For foul usure and lucre of felonye 
Hateful to crist and to his compaignye | And purgh be strete men might 
ride and wende | For it was fre and open at everich ende | A litel scole of 
cristen folk per stood | Doun at fe forPer ende in which per were | Children 
an heep ycomen of cristes blood | That lered in pat scole jer by 3ere | Such 
maner doctrine as men used pere | This is to say to synge and to rede | As 
smale childer doon in her echildhede / | Among fese children was a wydow 
sone | A litel clergeoun pat seve ser was of age | That day by day to scole 
was his wone And eek also wher so he saugh pymage | Of cristes moder had 
he in usage | As him was taught to knele a doun and say) 
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FACSIMILE No. 211 


ope pices δ σοιεῦ ment Gauep nolk 
noche Flefe forte tache Royo Haldyen fyen 
(the F Hit Pinep Agyete Bontey Folk ci 
ας Pat 16 pre δι tonge of Englyfhe 
Men Ane Hey olbire Conguge AUS tortge | 
1580 SynerG of oon pr pie cont loud ane 
Petonguge of | Lortianspe 18 Mindy gr 
ofanoper Cond ans Gap con mance Pir 


Διο Ao men pat ppebep Rit a yt 4 

prengelond tretpfa ) πολ! me 18 

16 111011 Spitevs πὶ Alo rrptho att Ρ yedni 
αἴας β16 Spicy he «προ 

μι pe seem of Egeland F- alP of p For _ 


[δι Hyon Του pat 18 selee appr ane 


TREVISA.—BEGINNING OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

(opere places . Also genti] men havep now | moche Ileft forto teche here 
children frensche R anulphus’ hit semep a grete wonder how en glisshe pat 
is be burpe tonge of Englisshe | men and here owne longage and tonge | is 
so dyvers οὗ souz yn pis oon Ilond and | pe longage of Normandye is com- 
lynge | of anofer lond and hap oon manere souw | among alle men pat spekeb 
hit ary3t | yn engelund trevysa / neverpeles Pere is | as meny dyvers manere 
frensche in fe reem | of Fraunce as is dyvers mancre englisshe | in fe reem 
of Engelond Rjanulphus] also of fe forseid saxon tonge pat is deled apre 
and | is abide searsliche wip fewe uplondisshe | men is gret wonder for 
men of fe Est | wip men of pe west as hit were under | be same partye of 
heven acordep more in | sownynge of speche pan men of be north | wip men 
of be south . perfore hit is pat) 


488 


(Al po3h his lyfe be queynt pe resemblaunce | Of him hap in me so fressh 
lyflynesse | Pat to putte othir men in remembraunce | Of his persone I have 
heere his lyknesse | Do make to pis ende in sothfastnesse | Pat Pei Fat have 


OF Gro pfoney aaa οὐ κῃ 
ΑἸ} Ὸ to γι Chem € 
Serra ene een yes Creaynde 
By γιό porte may αὐ θύευξρνθο ἡ 


ι : 


OCCLEVE.—EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


of him lest pought and mynde | By pis peynture may a3eyn him fynde 


The ymages pat in pe chirche been | Maken folk fenke on god and on his 
seyntes | Whan fe ymages pei beholden and seen | Were oft unsyte of hem 
causith restreyntes | Of foughtes gode whan a fing depeynt is | Or entailed 


if men take of it heede | Thoght of pe lyknesse it wil in hym brede 


Yit somme holden oppynyoun and sey | Pat none ymages schuld Imaked be | 
Pei erren foule and goon out of Fe wey | Of trouth have pei scant sensibilite | 
Passe over pat now blessid trinite | Uppon my maistres soule mercy have | 


For him lady eke pi merey I crave) 
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FaAcsIMILE No, 913 


| EY ULF "ἡ ἀπη beer εν Cyne 

| hy on me of ycuenelp ufincug 
een prs legged legit 7 uty ery 
“To pat holp rus aud trenerenee 


᾿ς DF ugynypte by many a progattyt 
νε 


4 \. - 4 .! Ν a 
4 dart lems the WE oF (pur αι ιν 
sy ΦῊ) 
Δ] Ἣν lom whyl ayavere was ηροιί 
JM) DE cvptten qeple aeruel tormentour 
ΐ Spey as po duty 16 deh telle 
i pe gree of Uylarndpr dev sive 
: "Aiacrpopu prige ful γε of Εἰ δ΄ 
γόνον OF ligngs Tanttarier outer writs 
| Gearecpn le name who dam native 
porns θη Gul metry ot ἄγε feture 
fer as te fenrpd nn byt cornipng: 
τ΄ Bhe forpetyn had yeh opie pry | 
Sa lely Me was on yyr ca pore 
2 byre eelaure pre very ttc 
ἔδης Cemyps τὸ ervhan he yd ‘al 
S110 ty pe piftys af nature alto 


4 
‘ 


OsBERN BOKENHAM.—A.D. 1447 


Ὁ blysful Iesu sum beem lete shyne | Upon me of hevenely influence | That 
pis legende beguxne I may termyne | To pat holy virgyns laude and rever- 
ence | Wych next pi modyr hath pe excellence | Of virgynyte by many a pre- 
rogatyf | As by pe processys is shewyd of hyr lyf 


Here begynnys the lyf of seynt kateryne 

Whylom why] Maxence was emperoure | Of crysten peple a cruel tormentour 
Lych as pe story us doth telle | In pe cyte of Alysaundyr dede dwelle 
A maydyn pinge ful feyr of faas | Wych of kyng Constaunce doughtyr was | 
Kateryn be name whom dam nature | Yovyn had ful many a feyr feture | 
For as it semyd in hyre formyng | She forgetyn had ych opir ping | So besy 
she was on hyr to pore | Al hyre tresoure pat very pore | She semyd to be 
whan she had do | And to pe yiftys of nature also) 
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ING. 21) 


This is of the same class of hand as the last, but not so exactly 
written and displaying more of the cursive element. 

Early in the century, in some of the more carefully written MSS., 
a hand of the charter-hand type, but cast in a regular and rather pointed 
form, is employed. Such is the writmg of a copy of Occleve’s poem 
De Regimine Principum (Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 4866; Dud. Soc. it. 57), 
written in the reign of Henry IV. 


If this example is compared with the MS. of Chaucer (Faces. 210) 
the change of style is seen to be from one which was growing in breadth 
to another of which the leading feature is compression. Here the 
pointed element characteristic of the fifteenth century is prominent, 
treated in a decorative and rather artificial manner; but, on the whole, 
the result is not wanting in success. 

In conelusion of the English vernacular series, a specimen is given 
from a MS. of Saints’ Lives in verse by Osbern Bokenham, an Austin 
Friar (Brit. Mus., Arundel MS. 327), written at Cambridge in A.D, 1447 
(Pal. Soe. 11. 58). 


No. 213 


Little observation on this example is called for. The writing is the 
ordinary book-hand of the period; the thorn being the only Old-English 
letter required by the text. By this time the literary script in England, 
except under special conditions, had deteriorated and passed into the 
featureless and ill-formed character of careless decadence. 


GHAPTER AIX 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY (continued) 


Official and Legal Cursive Scripts 


THE history of the official and legal Cursive Seripts of Western 
Europe in the middle ages covers nearly as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the different official hands of Europe is not so neeessary and is not so 
easily attainable as that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each 
country has naturally guarded its official deeds with more or less jealousy, 
and such documents have therefore been less scattered than the contents 
of ordinary libraries. And while the student will find it of chief advan- 
tage to be familiar with the history of the book-hands of all countries— 
because his researches, in most instances, will be connected with literary 
matters, and his labours will mainly he among MS. books—he will be 
generally content with a slighter acquaintance with the official hand- 
writings of foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
material is limited. <A fair knowledge, however, of the official and 
legal hands of his own country is as necessary to him as the knowledge 
of the literary hands, if he wishes to be in a position to make use of the 
vast mass of historical information to be extracted from the official and 
private records which lie ready to hand in the national repositories. 

With the objeet, then, of assisting the student to have, though it be 
only to a limited extent, acquaintance with the official and legal cursive 
scripts, it is proposed to touch very briefly on the developement of the 
foreign hands of this character, and to deal more fully with that of our 
own country. For a full treatment of the subject the reader must be 
referred to the various works on Diplomatic, a study which embraces the 
history, often very complex, of the developement of the practices of the 
several national Chanceries of Europe, as well as of the ditlerent styles of 
writings employed. Here we confine our attention and remarks to the 
palaeography of the documents which will be cited, regarding them in 
their quality of specimens of particular scripts, and not in their quality 
of official diplomas or legal instruments. 


In dealing above with the national literary seripts of Western Europe. 
we followed the developement of the Visigothic, the Lombardie. and the 
Merovingian styles, as practised respectively in the Peninsula, in Italy. 
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and in the Merovingian or Frankish Empire. It was there shown how 
those seripts had their origin in the Roman cursive hand. But it was 
nore convenient in that place to omit the intermediate national cursive 
examples which led up from the Roman hand to the literary scripts, and 
to defer quoting them until this chapter, where they can be produced 
together and can be compared with one another. It is not proposed, 
however, to do more than give early specimens of those several hands, 
in order to illustrate their origin and their connexion with one another. 

Of the Visigothie cursive the available material is limited. We have 
to be content with an example from a cursive MS. in the Escurial (Ewald 
and Loewe, Exempla Script. Visegot. 111) containing the liturgy for the 
Benedictio cerez, written in the seventh century. 


No. 214 


In this writing little variation is to be observed from the Roman 
cursive as it appears in its later stage (Faes. 112); and the dis- 
tinctively typical letters which mark the Visigothic book-hand are 
not yet developed. The example given above (Facs. 115) from a MS. of 
St. Augustine, written in a half-cursive book-hand of the first half of the 
eighth century, contains some of the typical letters in an incipient stage. 
From this it would appear that the typical letters took shape in the 
literary hand in the course of that century. In the seventh century 
the cursive hand, as exemplified by the present specimen, was still too 
strongly affected by the pattern Roman hand to vary greatly from it. 

To illustrate the Lombardie or old Italian cursive hand, a specimen is 
selected from a deed, very illiterate, of Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Bene- 
vento, of A.b. 810 (Puleogr. artisticu di Montecassiino, XXxiv). 


No. 215 


The connexion between this writing and the Roman cursive 15 obvious. 
The scribe has not stinted himself in extravagant flourishes; but even 
in his fantastic tall ὁ and in his exaggerated long s, as well as in other 
letters, he only caricatures, but does not depart from, the lines of the 
parent alphabet. The zigzag form of a (as in hab, 1. 4, and in phatus, 
1. 5) is a curious developement of the open letter written above the line 
in the Roman cursive. The document being of a fairly advanced period, 
it is seen that the forms of certain letters, as the looped t and the e 
with indented back, which are characteristic of the Lombardice book- 
hand, are developed. The exaggeration which tended to make the cursive 
writing of this type, as it did the Merovingian, so involved and difficult 
to decipher became more aggressive in process of time; but, with the 
natural conservatism attaching to official and legal practice, the employ- 
ment of this script persisted in spite of hindering causes. As a con- 
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CURSIVE SCRIPTS 


ΘΙΥΓΊΟΓΑΤ, 


LATIN 


ATX 
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sequence of the Norman conquests in Southern Italy in 1062-77, the 
Carolingian minuscule was introduced, but the notaries still ching to the 
native writing; and even the imjunctions of Frederic IL against its use, 
in 1220 and 1231, did not entirely suppress it, for it lingered on in 
isolated cases as late as the fourteenth century. 


The principal interest in connexion with the old Italian cursive 
lies in the fact that from it was developed the special form of official 
writing, the litteru Ronutna, which was practised in the Papal Chancery 
for a period of some centuries. This peculiar script is found fully 
developed in examples of the end of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth centuries; but material no longer exists to show when it had 
assumed its final shape. Among its special forms of letters are the 
a made almost like a Greek w, the e in shape of a circle with a knot 
at the top, and the t in that of a loop. (Faesimiles are to be found 
in various palaeographical collections, and especially in the work of 
Piugk-Harttung, Specimina selocta churturun pontificum Ronutnorum, 
1885-7.) 

The following specimen (reduced) is from a confirmation by Pope 
John VILE of privileges granted to the monastery of Tournus, written 
on a very large scale, A. Ὁ. 876 (Pf.-Hart. 5; Steffens, Lut. Pulaueogr. 52). 


Νο. 216 


In the course of the eleventh century this official hand underwent 
considerable modification, chiefly attributable to the ever growing 
influence of the Carolingian minuscule, partly also no doubt to the 
abandonment by the Chancery of the use of papyrus in favour of parch- 
ment or vellum. The writing becomes smaller, though not on that 
account more legible, and is not spread over so large a surface. But 
the introduction of the Carolingian minuscule was not accomplished 
all at once. First used in the dating clause, it was not adopted for the 
text of documents until the pontificate of Clement 11, A.p. 1046-7; 
and it was not until after Calixtus II, a.p. 1119-24, that it altogether 
superseded the old Italian hand. 

An example (here on a reduced scale) of the later style of this old 
official hand is found in a bull of Paschal I], confirming the possessions 
of the Abbey of San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro in Pavia, A.D. 1102 (Steffens, 
Lat. Pulaeogr. 63), 

No: 217 


Tt will be observed in this hand that, while the peculiar forms of the 
letters a and t of the old type are still maintained, the letter e often 
reverts to the more ordinary shape of the Roman cursive; but, on the 
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other hand, the letters r and 5, both exaggerated in length, have assumed 
forms which are often so nearly alike that there is some danger of 
confusion, 

After the full adoption of the Carolingian minuscule for the doeu- 
ments of the Papal Chancery, the official writing of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and subsequently of the later middle ages, followed 
the general lines of the developement of the writing of Western Europe, 
cast. it must be remembered, in the mould of the symmetrical Italian 
style. 

A very peculiar and intricate character introduced at a late period 
for papal docunients may here be mentioned. This is the so-called 
Littera Sancté Petri or Scrittura bolluticu, a character which appears to 
have been invented for the purpose of baffling the uninitiated. It first 
appeared in the reign of Clement VIII, A.p. 1592-1605, and was only 
abolished in our own time, at the end of the year 1878. 


The Merovingian official cursive had a career resembling that of the 
Lombardie or old Italian hands. As the latter led the way to the official 
script of the Roman Curia, so the former was the direct ancestor of the 
official hands which grew up and flourished in the Imperial Chancery. 
Facsimiles of most of the documents are to be found in such works as 
Letronne’s Diplomata (1848), the Pucsimilé de Chartes et Diplomes 
Mérovingiens et Carlovingiens of Jules Tardif (1866), Sickel’s Vachlasze 
von U. F. von Kopp (1870), the Naiserurkwunden in Abbildungen of 
von Sybel and Sickel (1850, ete.), and the Musée des Archives Départe- 
mentales (1878). 

In the Merovingian cursive we find the parent Roman script 
transformed into a curiously cramped style of writing, the letters being 
laterally compressed, the strokes usually slender, and the stems of letters 
above and below the line mueh exaggerated. 

The following example is taken from a document in the Archives 
Nationales of France (K. 2, no. 18) containing the Judgement of 
Thierry III in a suit by a woman named Acchildis against a certain 
Amalgarius coneerning land in Bailleval* in Beauvaisis, A.D. 679-80 
(Pal. Soc. i. 119). 

No, 21s 


This intricate seript might almost seem to be purposely complicated ; 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that the official seribes were not un- 
willing to render the decipherment of the diplomas difficult. Among 
the letters may be noticed the a, formed as double-e closely written, and 
also as an open letter above the line; the t with Jooped back, and other 
forms of the letter in combination ; the high-shouldered r ; and oceasion- 
ally the sickle-shaped u. We have seen above (Facs. 124) how this 
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rough irregular seript was drilled into a book-hand not wanting in 
calligraphic symmetry. 

After the middle of the eighth century the Merovingian cursive 
becomes less irregular, and in the reign of Charlemagne it is fairly 
legible. The following specimen is a section of a diploma of that 
monarch (Paris, Archives Nationales, Kk. 7, no. 15), restoring his forfeited 
possessions to Count Theobold, a.p. 797 (Album paléogr. 16). 


Νο. 910 


In the ninth century a small hand of increasing regularity and 
eradually falling into the lines of the Carolingian minuscule was 
established; but, while the influence of the reformed hand is quite 
evident, old shapes of letters were retained for some time, as might be 
expected in a style of writing which would, in the} nature of things, 
cling to old traditions more closely than would that of the literary 
schools. And so it progressed, affected by the changes which are seen 
at work in the literary hands, but still continuing to maintain its own 
individuality as a cursive form of writing. 

As an illustration of this progress, we select a specimen (reduced) 
from a diploma of Louis the German (St. Gall, Chapter Archives, 
F. F. i. H. 106), exchanging property with the priest Otulf, A.D, 856 
(Stettens, Lat. Palaeogr. 50). 

No. 220 


In this writing of the Imperial Chancery, as indeed in all other 
cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, the exaggeration of the 
heads and tails of letters is a marked feature. And this exaggeration 
continued inherent in the hand and was eventually carried over into the 
official Chancery hands of France and Germany and Italy. In England 
we see the influence of the seript of the Imperial Chancery in the official 
hand which the Normans brought with them and established in the 
country. 


Each of the nations, then, of Western Europe developed its own style 
of official and legal writing, and in each country that writing ran its 
own course, becoming in process of time more and more individualized 
and distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same time, as we 
have seen in the case of the literary script, 1t was subject to the general 
law of change; in each country it passed through the periods of the large 
hold style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the exact style of the 
thirtcenth, the declining style of the fourteenth, and the careless pointed 
style and decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career we 
have not to do, except to note that certain forms of it still linger in law 
documents, as for example in the engrossmg of modern English deeds ; 
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and that every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might have 
heen as directly descended from the old legal cursive hand as is the 
modern German, What saved Europe from this diversity of current 
handwriting was the welcome which was given to the beautifl Italian 
eursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which stood in the 
same relation to the book-hand of the Renaissance as the modern 
printer's Léudics (the name preserving the memory of their origin) do to 
his ordinary Roman type. As the Italian book-hand of the Renais- 
sance was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of writing for the 
production of select MSS. in England and France and other countries 
beyond the borders of Italy. so the Italian cursive hand at once came 
into favour as an elegant and simple style for domestic use. In the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries an educated Englishman could 
write two styles of current writing, his own native hand lineally 
descended from the charter-hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a 
German scholar of the present day can write the native German and the 
Italian hands. And in concluding these remarks it is worth noting that 
the introduction and wide acceptance of the Italian hand has constituted 
a new starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing in 
Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted and gradually 
became nationalized in different forms in different countries; and, again, 
as the reformed minuscule writing of Charlemagne’s reign was taken as 
a fresh hasis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the several 
national characteristics of the countries where it was adopted; so the 
Italian cursive hand of the Renaissance has received the impress of those 
same characteristics, in the course of its transformation into the current 
handwritings of modern Europe. 


The Official and Legal Cursive Script in England 


The handwriting employed in England for official and legal docu- 
ments after the Norman Conquest was the foreign official and legal 
script introduced by the conquerors. 

Tt has already been shown that in England, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, there was in use no form of writing derived directly from the 
Roman cursive, as was the case in other countries of the Continent. The 
official and legal cursive script was practically the same as that employed 
in literary productions, but, in the nature of things, not always written 
with the care and precision of the book-hand. We even find charters 
drawn up in the English half-uncial hand; but these are exceptional and 
may perhaps be monastic copies. The more usual official script was the 
pointed writing, The Fucsimiles of Aneient Charters ὧν the British 
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Museum and the Fucsiimeles of Auglo-Saxon MSS, (Rolls Series) con- 
tribute largely to our knowledge of the different varieties of the hand 
as practised in different parts of the country, and we are able even to 
distinguish certain styles as peeuliar to certain distriets, In this place it 
is not necessary to give more than a few examples to illustrate the 
broad distinctions that existed; to do more than this would be to go 
over a second time the ground already traversed in the description of 
the Enghsh book-hand previous to the Norman Conquest. 

Among the early examples of Anglo-Saxon charters there are many 
to prove that a fine character of writing was cultivated in several of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarehy; but, if one kingdom is to be preferred to 
the rest, we should select Mercia, as generally the district of origin of 
the best style. The following is taken from a deed of exehange of lands 
hetween Cynewulf of Mercia and Wulfred Archbishop of Canterbury, 
amony the Chapter deeds of Canterbury, of the year 812 (Pad. Soc.i. 11). 


This excellent example of Mercian writing of the early years of the 
ninth century, with its delicate play in the structure of the letters, bears 
witness to the culture of that kinedom and to the high standard attained 
by the official scribes of the time. With it may be compared the con- 
temporary example of the Mercian book-hand shown in Faes, 143. 

In foreible contrast to this elegant style, a curiously rough hand was 
practised in the south of England, particularly in the kingdom of Wessex, 
in the ninth century. The same appears also to some extent in the 
Kentish charters, presumably the result of political intluence. We have 
also seen it adapted as a book-hand (Faces. 144) in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library of the middle of the century. Here is given a specimen 
from a charter of Ethelberht of Kent, exchanging land in Wassingwelle, 
A.D. 858 (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug, 11. 66). 


Nin 20) 


The general aspect of the writing may be very well described by the 
epithet of ragged, so meagre and eareless is the formation of the letters. 
In particular, the ill-shapen letter t, with its inelegant contracted bow 
ending in a heavy dot or small hook, seems to thrust itself into obtrusive 
prominence. One is tempted to seek an explanation of the apparent 
indifference to a good style of writing, even in royal deeds, in the 
disturbed state of the country owing to the Danish invasions, 

Passing on to the tenth century it will suffice to give one example of 
the charter-hand, a grant from Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, of land at 
Easton (Brit. Mus,, Add. Ch. 19791), of the year 904 (Pud. Suc. 1, 13). 
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This is a good typical instance of the pointed cursive of the period, 
written with less care than in the book-hand, but not differing from it in 
the structure of the letters. Here are already indications of the change 
which was effected in the course of this century from what may be 
termed the natural pointed style of the ninth century to the artificial 
pointing of the heads of such letters as a and q, which has been noticed 
above in commenting upon the book-hand of the period (Faces. 146). 

From this time onward there is but httle distinction to be observed 
between the Anglo-Saxon script as shown in the charters and the same 
written as a book-hand. It is therefore needless to multiply examples, 
and what has been written above in regard to the literary handwriting 
inay be taken to apply generally to the charter-seript. 


It has already been stated that the handwriting employed in England 
for official and legal documents after the Norman Conquest was the 
foreign official and legal cursive script introduced by the conquerors, 
which was founded on the Roman cursive and had been practised in 
the Chanceries of France. This form of writing, from the date of the 
Conquest down to the close of the twelfth century, remained fairly 
conservative. In the surviving charters of the early kings of the 
Norman line it commonly appears with the exaggeration of long limbs 
which we have noticed in the earlier hands derived from the Roman 
cursive. In such official documents as the Pipe Rolls the writing is 
more careful and formal; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the official cast, it has a good deal of the hterary style 
of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the work being drawn up in form 
of a book. In fact, the intrinsic character of the document had a good 
deal to do with the style of writing in which it was to be inscribed. 

We begin our series of examples with a grant by Wilham II to 
Battle Abbey of the manor of Bromham, co. Wilts (Brit. Mus., Cotton 
Ms. Aug. ii. 53), probably of the year 1037 (Fucs. Royul Charters, Brit. 
fis. 2). 


The charter, bestowing a royal grant, is drawn up in the large 
Chancery set hand, much in the style of a literary work if it were not 
ornamented with a profusion of capital letters of cursive type. The 
bold character of the minuscule lettering of this example has its origin 
in the handsome script which we have seen developing in the course of 
the eleventh century in the North of lrance (Facs. 167, 169), and then 
already affecting the )book-hand of the English scribes. 
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In another style is the next specimen, being a grant by Henry I to 
the Abbot of Ramsey of the hundred of Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, 
at a rent of four mares (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 33629), between the years 
1120 and 1130 (Fues. Roy. Ch. 4). 


τ 0 

This charter, being in the nature of a notification to the sheriff and 
others of the county of Huntingdon and therefore an administrative 
document, is written in the smaller Chancery hand, a rather rough but 
vigorous, pointed, backward-sloping script, the characteristics of which 
ean be followed in similar documents of succeeding reigns. 

Next is a charter of Stephen confirming to the Abbey of St. Chad of 
Buildwas, in Shropshire, the manor of Buildwas, and releasing it from 
all service (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Nero Οὐ, iii. f. 172), dated at the siege 
of Shrewsbury, Ἀν. Ὁ. 1189 (Pul. Soe, 11. 21). 


INO. 226 


Here again, the deed being a confirmation, the writing is altogether 
of an official character: the recognized, pointed Chancery hand. The 
exaggeration of the vertical strokes of the letters forming the first line 
of the deed is quite in accordance with the practice of the foreign 
Chanceries, 

Of the next reign a good example is found in a charter among the 
muniments of Westminster Abbey (no. xliv), whereby Henry II confirms 
to Abbot Gervase the right of pleas, ete., throughout the possessions of 
the abbey, without interference of the sheriff; a.p. 1156 (Vew Pal. 
Soc. 98). 

No. 227 


The writing is again in the pointed Chancery hand, reduced to 
a more refined type, and exhibiting a sense of more careful calligraphy 
in the better uniformity of the scale of the letters. 

A specimen of the reign of Richard I is taken from a charter (Brit. 
Mus., Egerton Ch. 372) whereby the king confirms Alured de Saint 
Martin in the possession of lands,in Ewelme and Bensington, in Oxford- 
shire, A.D. 1189 (Paul. Soc. 1. 195). 


No. 228 


This Chancery hand reverts rather to the less exact style, as com- 
pared with the last specimen; but, notwithstanding, it is a vigorous, 
and, in the general formation of the letters, fairly uniform hand, dis- 
guising its better qualities by the dashing freedom of the exaggerated 
strokes. 
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In the five deeds of the Norman period which have been sulmitted, 
the profusion of large letters is a prominent feature; and long strokes 
are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and are occasionally provided with an 
ornamental spur near the top of the vertical stems, which thus have the 
appearance of being cloven. It will be seen that this last detail leads on 
in the thirteenth century to an elaborate system of calligraphic orna- 
mentation, which becomes so systematized as, by the stages of its 
developement, to afford clues for fixing the periods of undated documents. 

A style of the charter-hand not uncommon in private documents of 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century—rather 
squarer in its forms of letters and less exaggerated than the official 
hand—is shown in the following faesimile. It is taken from a deed of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, E. 21), 
granting land in Wykeham, co. Lincoln, 4.p. 1205 (Pal, Soc. ii. 117). 


No. 229 


Except for its being rather looser in the formation of its letters and 
more subject to flourishes, there is no great difference between this 
writing and the ordinary book-hand of the period; and it is to be observed 
that not infrequently the style of writing employed in monastic charters 
is rather of the literary than of the legal type, that is, it is more set than 
cursive. This is only what might be expected, as the monastic scriptoria 
would naturally cultivate the book-hand before all other styles (see 
p. 464). 

This preference of the more exact style of writing 1s conspicuous in 
many of the charters of the thirteenth century (the period when, as we 
have seen above, a more minute character was in vogue), contrasting 
strongly with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under this 
restrictive influence, a highly decorative class of documents was produced, 
in which the scribe exercised with effect his powers of penmanship in 
fanciful ornamentation of the capitals and the stems of tall letters. 

This tendency to ornament shows itself not only in private charters 
but also in the official hands. An example of this style oceurs in 
a charter of King John among the Corporation records of Wilton, 
in Wiltshire, confirming to the burgesses of the merchants’ euild freedom 
from tolls and customary dues, A.D. 1204 (Pal. Soc. i. 214). 


No. 230 


In this specimen of Chancery hand the regulating influence of the 
thirteenth-century style is very apparent; and the ornamental character 
in general of the writing and the decoration of the stems, above referred 
to, mark a new period, in strong contrast to the rougher, though 
vigorous, character of the cursive official writing of the previous century. 
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This style is carried a stage further in a grant by Henry III to the 
Abbey of Bec in Normandy of land in the manor of Weedon Bee, co. 
Northampton ; A.p. 1227 (Eton College Library ; Yew Pul. Soc. 149). 
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This document, like the preceding one, exhibits the growing tendency 
to regularity in the general style of the writing, but at the same time 
compliance with the tradition of the official cursive in the exaggerated 
length of the stems of letters rising above the lime. The decoration with 
notches or spurs at the top of the stems began at this period to take 
a further developement by extending the spurs in hair-lines which fall 
to the right and left of the stems in curves or loops. Some instances of 
this may be seen in the present example. This form of ornamentation 
became characteristic of charters of Henry the Third towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and lasted, with modifications, into the four- 
teenth century. 

The next example is an instance of the lightly written pointed 
Chancery hand. It is a notification, issued by Henry III to his foresters 
of Essex, of the submission of Gilbert Marshall and others, and of the 
restoration to them of their lands (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28402), and com- 
manding the said foresters to aid the sheriff against disturbers of the 
peace; A.D. 1234 (Vew Pul. Soc. 150). 


INO. 202 


In this example we can discern the traclitional style of the earlier 
Chancery hands of Henry I and Henry II (Faes. 225, 227) still main- 
tained in the pointed character of the letters and the backward slope 
of the writing, but of course modified in details in accordance with the 
general developement of the period. 

As the century advances, more pliancy i the character of the cursive 
hands, both in official and in private documents, is observable, leading to 
modifications in the forms of letters. The curving and looping of the 
hair-strokes attached to the tall stems has already been referred to. The 
head of the letter a, on the same principle, is gradually bent downwards 
and, eventually touching the lower bow, forms an upper closed loop; and 
the small round s becomes more frequent at the ends of words and is 
formed, somewhat like the numeral 6, with a loop which tends to 
exaggeration. 

The following Letters Patent of Henry III (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 19828) 
is a good instance of this later developement. The deed is an official 
recognition of the attorneys of a crusader, who is accompanying Prince 
Edward to the Holy Land; a.p. 1270 (New Pal. Soc. 219). 
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No. 283 


In this charter we have an instance of a new developement of what 
may be termed the decorative side of diplomatic penmanship, namely, 
the accentuation of the contrast of light and heavy strokes, effected by 
a greatcr stress of the pen in the formation of tall vertical limbs, and 
of downward curves as seen especially in such letters as a and d and in 
the marks of abbreviation and contraction. This exaggeration of contrast 
affected the structure of the official hands for a long time. 

The charters of the reign of Edward I carry on the tradition of the 
cursive official hand, as we have just now seen it, in its relaxing stage, 
and show a further advance in the more open order of the letters and in 
the tendency to roundness characteristic of the fourteenth century. 

The following is a typical example (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 48, D. 9). 
It is a licence to Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, to receive a re-grant of 
land from the Earl of Lincoln; A. Ὁ. 1303 (Pad. Soe. τ. 254). 


No. 238 


Here we have entered on the fourteenth century, a period when the 
great change which,as we have seen, came over the literary handwriting 
of England, also affected the official and legal cursive hands. In the 
charter before us a further developement in the closed and looped a and 
in the round s referred to above is to be noticed. At this time also 
a change begins in the formation of the tall letters: the spur or flourish 
on the left side at the top of the stem 15. in some mstances dispensed 
with, leaving the letter provided with a simple curve or loop on the 
right, instead of a cloven top. Further progress in these particulars 
is seen in the charters of the reign of Edward II, in the course of which 
the style of decoration of the tall stems, just noticed, becomes more and 
more characteristic. 

As a specimen of a private charter, in which the developements 
affecting the official and legal cursive hand, noted above, are fairly well 
represented, we may select a release (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 23834) by 
John de St. John of the manor of Amport, co. Southampton, of the 
year 1806 (Vew Pal. Soc. 197). 


Νο. “90 


The writing of this charter is interesting as an illustration of 
a transitional stage, in which the stiffness of the thirteenth century is 
not altogether forgotten, while the pliancy of the new style manifests 
itself in the easier flow and wider spacing generally of the text. The 
characteristic forms of closed a and round s, noted above, and the 
prevalence of the curve or loop on the right of the tall stems, are to 
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be observed. This class of writing is prevalent in charters of the later 
years of Edward I’s reign. 

The official deeds of Edward 1115. reign gradually throw off the 
round style which was characteristic of the two preceding reigns, and 
begin to assume the rather pointed formation of the letters which 
developes more strongly as time passes. The following specimen (reduced) 
is from an Inspeximus of Edward III, under the Great Seal (Brit. Mus., 
Harley Ch. 83, C. 13), of an accord in Parliament restoring Richard de 
Arundel to the honours of the carldom of Arundel; A. bp. 1331 (Yew 
fal. Soc. 198). 


This formal Chancery hand appears in the Letters Patent and other 
deeds issued under the Great Seal of Edward’s reign, and has an 
individual character which cannot be mistaken. Examining the several 
letters, one readily traces their descent from those of the later period of 
the reign of Henry III (e.g. Facs. 233); but, at the same time, the 
wide difference in general character between the hands of the two reigns 
marks the rapid progress effected in the interval. It is interesting to 
note the employment of exaggerated ornamental letters in the first 
line: a survival of the ancient practice, which again, as we shall see 
from other examples, lasted to a still later date. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 11308), written more freely, 
shows the growing angular or pointed treatment of the letters. It 18 
an undertaking of the Black Prince to observe the extension of time 
for fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny; A. Ὁ. 1960 (Pul. Soc. 11. 140). 


No: 237 


This deed, written by an official secretary, exhibits an advanced 
style, foreshadowing the pointed and angular character which was to 
be the common form of the cursive of the next generation. but the 
same progress was not to be looked for everywhere. While an official 
clerk, working in the centre of public attairs, would be conversant with 
the latest forms of official handwriting, in the provinces or in the quiet 
of monastic life, where things would not move so fast, older fashions 
would prevail. 

Thus, our next example presents an older appearance (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 20620). It is an undertaking of the Prior and Convent of 
Sempringham to pray for members of the family of Marmion; Δ. b. 1879 
Peal. Suc. i. 256). 

No. 238 


This less cursive hand is of the class which was much practised 
in monastic establishments, and was employed to a considerable extent 
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LATIN OFFICIAL CURSIVE SCRIPTS 545 


in chronicles and other MS. volumes compiled in their seriptoria. It 
is akin to the more regular style which we have seen developed as 
a literary hand in Facs. 195, The natural tendency of monastic 
scribes to incline to a more formal style, even in legal documents, has 
already called for remark. 

The official cursive of Richard 115. reign assumed, towards the close 
of the century, a small pointed style; quite characteristic also of the 
next two reigns. <A specimen is selected from Letters Patent of Lachard 
(Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 43, E. 33). granting the wardship and marriage 
of Elizabeth Fychet; a. ἢ. 1395 (Pud. Soc, i. 257). 


No, 239 


In this example we have a developement in the direct line of the 
official hand of the Black Prince’s deed of 1360 (Faes. 237); and if the 
two documents are compared we are struck with the great change 
effected in the course of five and thirty years; with the cisappearance 
of the flexibility of the fourteenth century, which still, to a fair extent, 
characterized the writing of the earlier deed; and with the rapid growth 
of the new pointed style. At the same time the writing, as an official 
hand, is regular, the lettering, as already noted, being on a compara- 
tively small seale, which seems to have been much affected by the 
scribes of the early years of the fifteenth century. 

As a specimen of an ordinary cursive hand of the time we may 
take a deed (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 43, I. 25) whereby the Bishop of 
Norwich, Treasurer of the King’s Chamber, pledges certain plate as 
security for a quarter's pay of a soldier serving beyond sea; A.D. 1413 
eral. Soc. i. 258). 

No. 240 

Although the letters are roughly formed, there is still a certain sim- 
plicity in the general character of the writing which marks the deed as 
belonging to the early period of the century. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter part of the 
century when the pointed style was carried to an extreme, we must be 
content to select the three following examples, which may serve to 
give some indication of its later developement; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of this period can only be 
gained by examination of a full series of documents. 

The first specimen (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 22640) is a general pardon 
issued by Henry VI in favour of Nicholas Carew; A.D. 1446 (Pal. Soc. 
me 178). 

No. 241 

This is a favourable example of the formal Chancery hand of the 
period, written with laborious minuteness, but abandoning exact dis- 
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554 GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY CHAP, 


tinctions between individual letters which the scribes of earlier centuries 
were careful to observe.. In this advancing stage of the pointed style 
the letters i, m,n, u are formed by so many uniform strokes, without 
differentiating curves: one of the indications of the general carelessness 
that marks the cursive writing of the fifteenth century. Here, too, we 
observe a growing tendency to systematic flourishes, as for example in 
the marks of abbreviation. 

The next specimen (Brit. Mus., Harley Ch. 44, B.47) is from a private 
deed: a lease from the Prior of Canterbury of the Windmill of West- 
Clitte by Cooling: A.D. 1457 (Pal. Soe. 1. 260). 

No. 242 

This hand is of a rougher style, and is rather of the class of the 
document of 1415 (Facs. 240); its later date, however, bemg marked by 
the more pointed character of the letters in general, and by the increasing 
tendency to use flourishes. 

Lastly, to close the century. the following example (Brit. Mus., Add. 
Ch. 989) is from a bond of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Great 
Chamberlain and Admiral of England, to Philip, Archduke of Austria 
and Duke of Burgundy, for the observance of the treaty between 
England and Burgundy; a. Ὁ. 1496. 


No. 243 


In this hand we reach the climax of the official pointed style at 
the end of the fifteenth century, still restrained, however, and carefully 
written on account of the important nature of the document. 

Having thus seen passed in review the series of examples which have 
been placed before him, the student will have gathered a general idea 
of the changes which passed over the official and legal cursive hand- 
writing of England from the period of the Norman Conquest to the 
close of the fifteenth century. The means to extend the knowledge thus 
acquired is fortunately not far to seek. Collections of charters are of 
course to be found in public libraries, but they are not confined to those 
repositories. They are not uncommon even in private hands. How 
profitable the study of such collections may prove in training and in 
practising the faculties of the eye, those who undertake it will soon 
appreciate. 


It is not the design of this work to pursue the history of Latin 
Palaeography beyond the end of the fifteenth century; and the examina- 
tion of the literary hand was accordingly brought to a close when it 
had reached that limit. With regard, however, to the official and legal 
cursive writing which has just been examined and which was not super- 
seded by the printing press, as was the case with the set literary style, 


= 


RIX LATIN OFFIGIAL CURSIVE SCRIPTS a0 


it will not be out of place to lay before the student. very brietly, a few 
later varieties, some of which were elaborated in certain of the law 
courts and became the styles pecuhar to those courts. 

In most of the English legal cursive handwriting of the first half of 
the sixteenth century a certain heaviness of style was the fashion ; but 
afterwards this gave place to a lighter and more elegant character, 
which was fully established by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the seventeenth century, 
and then was gradually toned down into a form modified by the Italian 
current hand of the day. The following specimen of this Elizabethan 
cursive legal hand is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. Ch. 24798). 

No. 244 

In this hand we have a flowing style which has shaken off the 
angular treatment of the fifteenth century, although the line of descent 
of the Ehzabethan hand is still quite apparent. If, for example, we 
compare it with the charter of the year 1457 (Faes. 242), written in the 
ordinary legal hand of that day, the relationship between the two 
documents may readily be traced; and yet there is an interval of nearly 
a century and a half between them. But that interval has made all 
the difference in the genius of the penmanship, and has induced an easy 
plancy, compared with which the character of the older hand appears 
to be one of awkward restraint. The close of the sixteenth century 
may be referred to as the epoch of the rise of the modern current hand, 
as distinguished from the more slowly written and more disjointed 
cursive writing of the middle ages. 

The new flowing character early in the seventeenth century is well 
shown in a deed of the year 1612 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24000). 

No. 245 

In this example we have a further advance on the style of the 
preceding document. This is the type of legal hand which continued 
fairly constant for some time and which was the direct ancestor of the 
ordinary engrossing hand of the modern law-writers. 

Here, then, we may take leave of the ordinary type of legal cursive 
writing, and turn to the peculiar official legal hands referred to above. 
From the earliest times succeeding the Norman Conquest there were, as 
we have seen, certain styles followed, though not uniformly, for parti- 
cular official documents. But it was not until the sixteenth century that a 
perfected system of special styles for certain courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given the name of 
‘secretary ’,' and which is in fact the hand which has been illustrated 

1 Wright, Cowrf Hand Restored. ed. Martin, 1879. p. xii. 
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564 GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY 


by the two preceding facsimiles, there are two main styles which 
practically cover the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. The former was 
used for records under the great seal; the latter was employed in the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, for fines and recoveries, 
placita, ete. These two kinds of writing do not vary very materially ; 
both may be described as fanciful renderings of the ordinary legal hand. 
The Chancery hand, of the pattern found in its developed form in the 
sixteenth century, appears in an incipient stage in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and is therefore of an earlier origin than the Court 
hand. which indeed is rather a modification of the Chancery hand itself. 
It will be enough to select one or two examples of each style in order to 
give a general idea of their character. 

First we take a few lines from an exemplification of a Chancery 
decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 26969) in illustration of 
the Chancery hand of the reign of Henry VIII. 


Os 246 


Also an example from a grant of wardship and marriage of the 
year 1618, which illustrates the form which the hand had assumed in 
the reign of James 1 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 28271), a form altogether of 
the modern type, which continued in practice to quite a recent date. 


No. 247 


In these two examples of the Chancery hand it will be seen that the 
chief characteristic is a fanciful angular and upright treatment of 
the letters without deviating from the setting of ordinary writing. It 
is not easy to find words to convey any concise description of this 
fantastic script. We may content ourselves with seeing in it, as in the- 
official writing of chanceries in general, an attempt on the part of the 
scrivener to render his chancery script difficult reading for the uninitiated 
layman, and thus to reserve to himself some professional advantage. 

With the Court hand the treatment is different. While the shapes 
of the letters (with the exception of e, which in this style is in the 
circular form) are practically the same as in the Chancery hand, the cast 
of the writing is quite altered by lateral compression, which cramps and 
narrows the letters in an exaggerated manner. At the same time the 
Court hand follows the lead of the Chancery hand and rivals it in its 
fantastic character. 

Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry VIITs reign, and is 
taken from a final concord, or foot of a fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 23639). 
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No. 248 


We also select a passage from an exemplification of a plea οἱ 
Elizabeth's reign, dated in the year 1578 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 25968). 


No. 249 


There is practically no great difference in style between these two 
specimens. The latter is perhaps to some extent the better hand and 
shows a very slight advance on the other; but the forms of the letters 
are so stereotyped in this class of writing that the space of nearly half 
a century which hes between the two documents has impressed but httle 
trace of change on the later one. In the case of official scripts such as 
the Chancery hand and the Court hand, employed. as they were, only for 
special purposes, and unintiuenced by other styles of writing, we find 
the same conditions, on a more restricted scale, as have been noticed in 
the history of those national hands which were confined to a coimpara- 
tively limited eareer and remained secluded from intercourse with the 
styles of other countries, Such scripts naturally heeome more and more 
conservative, and in the end are mere petrifactions. 

Lastly, to show further how very gradual was the alteration wrought 
by time in the character of the Court hand, an example is taken from 
a final concord of the reign of Charles II. bearing the date of 1673 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25871), nearly a century and a half after the date of 
the final concord above (Facs. 248), of the time of Henry VIII, with 
which it 1s to he compared. 


No. 250 


The more recent date of this document is to be recognized by the 
coarser style of the writing and by the broken appearance of the letters, 
which is effected by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued in practice down to the reign of George 11: 
the Chancery hand still survives in the modern engrossing hands employed 
in enrolments and patents. 


Our task is ended. We have traced the developement and progress 
of Greek handwriting, in its literary form. from the earhest examples 
beginning in the fourth century B.c., down to the close of the fifteenth 
eentury of our era. We have also been able to follow the course of 
Greek cursive writing from the third century r.c. down to the eighth 
eentury, the date when material fails us. 

In the domain of Latin Palaeography the anterior limit has been less 
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remote; but we have followed its progress through a wider field. We 
have seen it, In its literary dress, pass through the stages of Capital 
writing, and of Uneial writing and the seripts immediately connected 
therewith. For the history of Latm tursive writing in the early 
centuries of our cra we have been able to gather valuable details from 
the scanty material at our command. We have witnessed the trans- 
formations which the Latin script assumed in its course of developement 
under national influences. And we have followed it in its career through 
the book-hands of Western Europe, from the days of Charlemagne to the 
end of the tifteenth century. Finally, we have taken account. in a limited 
degree, of the official and legal cursive writing of the middle ages, and, 
in particular, of its styles as practised in our own country. 

But this work does not pretend to be more than an Introduction to 
the study of Greek and Latin Palaeographyv. The main object kept in 
view has been to place before the student a clear outline representing 
sahent features, and to leave the details to be filled in by more minute 
and specialized research. 

In its secondary aspect, as a contribution to the general history of 
handwriting, if it may be allowed that function, a palaeographical work 
such as this brings out clearly the fact that national and personal 
character is as strongly marked in the handwriting of nations and of 
individuals as it is in their moral and physical attributes. The modern 
nations of Europe can never suffer the varieties and changes in their 
handwritings which fell to the lot of their ancestors. The printing press 
has rendered such a possibility impossible. Yet the printing press itself, 
with all its power to enforce uniformity, at least in literary works, has 
been powerless to repress the national and individual charaeter, which 
breaks out, and will continue to break out, in the domestic handwriting 
of the day. This assertion of character will last to the end, whatever 
mechanical influences may rise up to check its natural course. Un- 
doubtedly such mechanical changes as the abandonment of the quill-pen 
for the steel nib and the introduction of the stylographic pen have 
attected our modern current writing very much for the worse, and other 
inventions may serve to give it a still worse turn in the future; but the 
natural hand is not to be expelled. Character will persist, though the 
writing may Lecome villainous. Whether the palaeographer of the 
distant ages will direct his researches to the elucidation of the national 
hands of his day we need not stop to consider. We do not envy him his 
task, content as we are that the lines have fallen unto us in pleasanter 
places. 
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, Manual de Paleoygrufia diplomitica Espanola, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1890, 8vo. 

Rossi (M.), Paleoyrufia ὁ Liplomatica de? doeumenti delle provincte Napolitune, 
Naples, 1883, 8vo. 


Facsimiles: General. 


Arndt (W.), Schrifitufeln sir Erlernung der latetnischen Palaeographiec, 4th ed., 
ed. ΔΓ. Tangl, Berlin, 1903-6, fol. 

Wessely (C.), Schrifitafelu sur dilteren lateinischen Palaeographie, Leipzig, 
1898, 4to. 

Steffens (F.), Latetnische LPalacographie: Hundert Tafeln, 2nd ed., Freiburg 
(Switzerland) 1909, 4to. 

Thm (M.), Palaeogruphia Latina: exempla codicum Latinorum, Leipzig, 1909, etc., 
Svo. and fol. In progress. 


Faesimiles: Roman Cursive. 


Garrucci (R.), Graffit? de Pompet, 2ud ed., Paris, 1865, 4to and atlas. 

Royal Prussian Academy. J/rseriptiones purietartae Pompetanae {in Corp. Inser. 
Lat., iv}, ed. C. Zangemeister, Berlin, 1871, fol. 

——. Inscriptiones partetariae et vasorum fictiliim |C.T, L. iv. suppl. ii.]|, ed. 
A. Mau, Berlin, 1909, fol. 

Tabulae ceratae Pompeis repertae annis 1875 et 1877 [C. I. L. iv. suppl. |, 
ed. (Οὐ, Zangemeister, Berlin, 1898, fol. 

Royal Academy of the Lincei, Rome. Le Zuvolette cerate di Pompet, ed. G. de 
Petra, Rome, 1876, 8vo. 

Massmann (J. ¥.), Libellus Aurarius sive Tubulae Ceratae { Dacian tablets], Leipzig, 
1841, 4to. 

‘\oyal Prussian Academy. Jnstrumenta Dacica in tabulis ceratis conscripta aliaque 
similia [C. 7. 1... iii, part 2], ed. T. Mommsen, Berlin, 1873, fol. 

Nicole (J.) and Morel (C.), Archives militaires dw premter siecle. Texte inédit du 
papyrus latin de Geneve, no. 1, Geneva, 1900, fol. 


Fucsimiles: chiefly Diplomatic. 


Poupardin (R.) and Prou (M.), Liste des Recueils de Fuc-similé de Chartes [in 
Actes du Congres International pour la reproduction des .\anuscrits, ete.], 

_ Brussels, 1905, 8vo. ; 

Ecole des Chartes, δίφροιο de fac-similés ἃ Vusage de V Kcole des Chartes, Paris, 
1837-1910, fol. 

Champollion-Figeac (A.), Chartes et manuscrits sur papyrus de la Bibliotheque 
royale, Paris, 1840, fol. 

Letronne (A.), Diplémes et chartes de Pépoque mérovingienne sur papyrus et sur 
vélin, Paris | 1851], fol. 

Tardif (J.), Archives deV Empire: Fuc-similé de chartes et diplomes mérovingiens 
et carlovtigiens, Paris, 1866, fol. 

Lauer (P.) and Samaran (C.), Les Diplémes originaux des Mérovingiens, Paris, 
1908, fol. 

Pertz (G. H.), Schrifttafeln sum Gebrauch bei diplomatischen Vorlesungen, Hanover, 
1841-69, fol. 

Sybel (H. von) and Sickel (T.), Natserurkunden in Abbeldungen, Vienna, 1880-91, 
4to and atlas. 
1841 Pp Ρ 
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Pflugk-Harttung (J. von), Speeitmina selecta chartarum Pontificum Lomanorum, 
Stuttgart, 1885-87, fo!. 

Specitmina palacographica regestorum Romanorum pontificum, 1195-1376, ed. 
P. H. Denifle and P. G. Palmieri, Rome, 1888, fol. 


Fucsimiles: Special clusses, 


Champollion-Figeac (A.), Paléographie des classiques latins, Paris, 1839, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Paléographie des classiques latins, Paris, 1884-1900, fol. 

Wattenbach (W.) and Zangemeister (C.), Ewempla Codicum Latinorum litteris 
majusculis scriptorum, Heidelberg, 1876, 1879, fol. 

Chatelain (E.), Unecialis Seriptura codicum Latinorum novis exemplis Ulustrata, 
Paris, 1901, 1902, fol. and 8vo. 

Ellis (R.), Twenty Facsimiles from Latin Manuseripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxtord, 1891, sin. 10]. 


France. 


Musée des archives nationales [rumerous facsimiles in the text], Paris, 1872, 4to. 

Musée des archives départementales ; Iecueil de fac-similés, etc., ed. G. Desjardins, 
Paris, 1878, fol. and atlas. 

Ecole des Chartes. Album paléographique, avec des notices explicatives, ed. 
L. Delisle, Paris, 1887, fol. 

Prou (M.), Reenetl de fac-similés Cécritures (Manuscrits latins, francais, et 
provencaux), three series, Paris, 1887, 1896, 1904, 4to. 

Flammermont (J.), Album paléographique di Nord de la Frauce (charters), Lille, 
1896, 4to. 


Belgium. 


Van den Ghern (J.), Album belye de paléographte, Brussels, 1908, fol. 
Pirenne (H.), ctlbum belye de diplomatique, Brussels, 1909, 4to. 


Holland. 


Brngmans (H.) and Oppermann (0.), Atlas dr Nedrlantsche Palazographie, 
Hague, 1910, fol. 


Denmark. 


Kalund (K.), Palaeografisk Atlas, 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1903-7, fol. 


Germany. 


Schum (W.), Exempla codicum Amplonianorum Erfu tensium saec. tv-xv, Berlin, 
1882, fol. 

Chroust (A.), Denkméler der Schrifikunst des Mittelalters, 3 vols, Munich, 1899- 
1906, etc., fol. In progress. 


dlustria. 


Sickel (T.), Jonwmenta Graphics medit aevi ex archivis et bibliothects Impertt Au- 
striact collecta, 4 vols., Vienna, 1858-82, 4to and atlas. 

Vienna, Imperial Library. J/onumenta Palaeographica Vindobonensta: Denk- 
mitler der Schreibkunst, ed. Τὶ, Beer, Leipzig, 1910, fol. In progress. 
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Poland. 


Cracow Academy. Vonumenta Poloniae palaeographica (charters), Cracow, 
1907-10, 8vo. and fol. 


Italy. 


Foucard (C.), La serittura in Italia sino a Carlomagno, Milan, 1888, fol. 

Federici (V.), Lsempi di corsiva aatica dal secolo i dil? era moderna al ir, Nome, 
1906, 8vo. 

Monaci (E.), Luesimilé di anticht manoserittt, Rome, 1881-3, fol. 

Monaci (E.), and Paoli (C.), -Lrehivio paleoyrafico italiano, two series, Nome,'1882- 
90, fol. 

Ki. Societa Romana di Storia patria. Diplomit imperiali e reali delle cancellarie 
d'Ttulia, Nome, 1892, tol. 

Carta (F.), Cipolla (C.), and Frati (C.), Wonumenta palacoyraphica sacra. Atlante 
palesgrufico-artistico, Turin, 1899, fol. 

Cipolla (C.), Codie? Bodbies? della Dibliotecu naziowwle universituria di Torino, 
etc., Milan, 1907, fol. 

Ehrle (F.) and Liebart (F.), Spectmina codicum Lutinorum Vaticanorum, Bonn, 
179. Svo. 

Morcaldi (M.), Cod2e Dip’omatieus Cavensis, T vols. Naples, 1873, ete, im 
progress, tto. 

Tosti (L.), Bibliotheca Casinensis, 4 vols., Montecassine, 1873-1880, in pro- 
gress, ito. 

Piscicelli Taegei (O.), Puleoyrafiu artisticu di Montecassino, Montecassino, 1870- 
1882, 4to. 

Bonelli (G.), Codiéce paleografico Lowbardo: Riprodusione di tutti ὁ documenti 
anterior al 1000 eststentt ta Lonvvar liu, Milan, 1908, ete., fol. In progress. 

Vayra (P.), Zl Museo storico della casa di Savoia (charters), Turin, 1880, 8vo. 


Spacinr. 


Ewald (P.) and Loewe (G.), Lvempla Seripturue Vistyotieae, Heidelberg, 
1883, fol. 

Muiioz y Rivero (J.), Chrestomathia palueogruphica: Scripturue Hispanae vetvris 
specimina (charters), Madrid, 1890, sm. 8vo. 


Russiu. 


Staerk (A.), Les Munuscrits latins du v° au witt® siécle conservis ἃ la Bibliotheque 
impériule de Saint-Pétersboury, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1910, 4to. 


Enyland. 


Keller (W.), Layelsichsische Palacoyraohie, Berlin, 1905, 8vo and fol. 

British Museum. /uestinéles of Ancient Charters tu the British Muscum (Anglo- 
Saxon, etc.), 4 parts, ed. fH. A. Bond, London, 1873-8, 4to and fol. 

Ordnance Survey. /uestnviles of ALuglo-Suron Munuseripts (charters), 3 parts, ed. 
W. B. Sanders, Southampton, 1878-84, fol. 

. Fucsimiles of National Manuseripts of Englund, £ parts, ed. W. B. Sanders, 
Southamptou, 1865-8, fol. 

sritish Museum. 2 στένε ἑϊος of Royal and o'her Charters tie the British Musenm, 
vol. i, William I—Richard I, ed. G. F, Warner and H. J. Ellis, London, 
1903, 460. 


Pope 
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L. Delisle, Recueil des actes de Henri II, τοὶ a Angleterre et due de Normandie, 
Paris, 1909, fol. 
Skeat (W. W.), Zovelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, Oxford, 1892, 4to 


Neotla nd. 


Ordnance Survey. /acsimiles of National Manuscripts of Scotland, 8 parts, ed 
C. Innes, Southampton, 1867-71. 
Anderson (J.), Selectus diplomatum ct aumismatum Scotrae Thesaurus, Edinburgh. 
73, tol. | 


Treland. 


Ordnance Survey. Luesimiles of National Manuscripts of Ireland, 4 parts (in 5 
vols.), ed. J. T. Gilbert, Dublin and London, 1874-84, fol. 


Latin Abbreviations, ete. 


Mommsen (T.), Votorum Laterculi (Roman abbreviations) [in Keil’s Grammatict 
Latini, vol. iv], Leipzig, 1864, 4to. 
Schmitz (W.), Commentarii notarum Tironianarum, Leipzig, 1893, fol. 
Chatelain (E.), Introduction ἃ la lecture des Notes Trroniennes, Paris, 1900, 8vo. 
Walther (J. L.), Lexicon Diplomaticum, abbreviationes syllabaruin et vecum ... 
exponens, Gottingen, 1747, fol. 
Chassant (A.), Dictionnaire des Abréviations latines et francgaises, 5th ed., Paris, 
1884, 8vo. 
Cappelli (A.), Dizionario dé Abbreriature latine ed italiche, Milan, 1889, 12mo. 
Volta (Z.), Delle Abbreviature nella Paleografia latina, Milan, 1892, 8vo. 
Lindsay (W. M.), Contractions in early Latin minuscule MSS., Oxford, 1908, 8yvo. 
, Larly Trish minuscule script [abbreviation symbols specially noted |, Oxford, 
1910, 8vo. 


Wright (A.), Court-I[and restored (abbreviations, etc.), ed. C. T. Martin, London, 
10th ed., 1912, 4to. 

Martin (C. T.), Zhe Lecord Interpreter: Abbreviations, etc., in English historical 
Manuscripts and Records, London, 2nd ed., 1910, 8vo. 


Nicolas (Sir H.), Zhe Chronology of History [in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia], 
London, 1845, 8vo. 

Bond (J. J.). Landy-Book of Rules and Tables for verifyiny Dates, London, 
1869, 8vo. . 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF (MANUSCRIPTS 


[There are three important series of Reproductions of Manuseripts, viz : 

1. Codiees Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, duce Guilelmo Nicolao Du 
Rieu [et Scatone De Vries]. Issued at Leyden since 1897. 

2. Codiees e Vaticanis selecti, phototypice expressi jussu Leoms PP.XIII [et Pii 
PP. X], consilio et opera enratorum Bibhothecae Vaticanae. Issued at Rome, 
Milan, ete., sinee 1899. 

3. Reproductions de manuscrits et miniatures de Ja Bibhotheque nationale, 
publiées sous la direction et avec notices de M. Henri Omont. Issued in 
uniform size, octavo, sinee 1901. 


In the following list of the principal reproductions, those whieh have been 
issned in these series are indicated by the letters [C.G. L.],[C. V. S.J, and 
[R. B. N.], respectively. | 
Aeschylus: Codex Laurentianus, xxxii. 9; ed. E. Rostagno, 1896. 

Aesop: Codex Vossianus lat. oct. 15; ed. G. Thiele. 1905, [C. G. L. suppl. iii.] 
Anglo-Saxon: Codex Vercellensis; ed. lt. Wiilker, 1894. 

: The Epinal Glossary, Latin and Old English ; ed. If. Sweet, 1883. 
Anthologia Latina: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. lat. 10318; ed. H. Omont, 

M005.) (R. BAR. iv.| 
Anthologia Palatina: Codex Palatinus and Codex Parsinus; ed. C. Preisendanz, 

ἘΠ [0 (1. xv. | 
Aristophanes: Codex TRavennas 137, 4, A; ed. J. Van Leeuwen, 1904. 

fe Gc. L. ix.] 

—: Codex Venetus Marcianns 474; ed. J. W. White and T. W. Allen, 

1902, [Soc. Hellenic Studies. | 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens: British Museum, Papyrus exxxi; ed. 

F. G. Kenyon, 1891. 

, Poetics: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. 1741 fonds grec; ed. H. 

Omont, 1891. 

Bacchylides : British Museum, Papyrus decxxxiii; ed. ἘΝ G. Kenyon, 1897. 
Beowulf: British Museum, Cotton MS. Vitelhus A. xv; ed. J. Zupitza, 1882. 

[Early English Text Soc. | 
Bible, Greek: Codex Alexandrinus, British Museum, Royal MS, 1 1). v-viii; ed. 

E. M. Thompson, 1879-83. 

(New Test. and Clementine Epp.); ed. F. G. Kenyon, 1909. 


[ Reduced. | 

— : Codex Vatieanns 1209; ed. J. Cozza-Luzi, 1889-90. 

; ed. J. Mercati, 1904-7. [C. V.S. iv.] 

——, Pentateuch, ete.: Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus, Leyden, ete.; ed. 
τῆν, 1807. [C, 6. L. 1. 

—, Octateuch: Constantinople, Seraglio Library ; ed. T. Uspensky, 1907. 

— : Genesis; Vienna MBs., ed. R. von Hartel and F. Wiekhoff, 1895. 

—, Denteronomy and Joshua: Freer MS., ed. H. A. Sanders, 1910. 

, Joshua: Vatican, Cod. Palat. graec. 431; ed. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 1905. 
ewe. ¥.1 

—., The Prophets: Codex Marchalianus, Vatican, cod. graee. 2125; ed. 
J. Cozza-Luzi and A. Ceriam, 1890. 

, New Testament : Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus ; ed. K. Lake, 1911. 

—, Gospels: Codex Rossanensis, X; ed. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 
1880. 

——, ——: Codex Rossanensis and Codex Sinopensis ; ed. A. Mufioz, 1907. 
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Bible, Greek-Latin, Gospels and Acts: Codex Bezae ; Cambridge University pub- 
lication, 1899. 

, Pauline Epistles: Codex Boernerianus, Dresden, A. 145 b; ed. A. Reichardt, 
P09. 

Bible, Latin, The Utrecht Psalter ; Palaeographical Society, 1874. 

, The Gospel Book of Saint Margaret: Bodleian MS. 29744; ed. W. Forbes- 

Leith, 1896. 

, Pauline Epistles, with Irish glosses: Wiirzburg University Library; ed. 
ec. tern, 1910. 

Catullus: Codex Sangermanensis, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 14137; ed. 
E. Chatelain, 1890. 

Demosthenes : Codex S, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. grec 2934; ed. H. Omont, 1892-3. 

Commentary of Didymus, Berlin, Papyrus 9780; ed. H. Diels and 
W. Schubart, 1904. 

Dio Cassius: Codex Vaticanus graecus 1288; ed. P, Franchi de’ Cavaheri, 
108: (Cave. ἢ 

Dioscorides: Codex Aniciae Julianae, Vienna, Med. gr. i; ed. A. de Premerstein 
and others; 1906. [C. G, L. Ν᾽ 

Domesday Book ; ed. Sir H. James [Ordnance Survey |, 1801-- 4. 

Enoch, The Book of, and the Gospel and Revelation ot Peter; ed. A. Leds 
(Mémoires de la Mission archéol. frangaise au Caire), 1893. 

Exchequer Receipt Roll, a. Ὁ. 1185: Public Record Office ; ed. H. Hall, 1899. 

Fronto: Codex Vaticanus 5750; ed. Ε΄, Ehrie, 1906. [C. V. 8, vii.] 

Gaius: Codex rescriptus Veronensis, Bibl. Capit. xv (13); ed. A. Spagnolo, 
1009: 

Gregory of Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 17654; ed. H. Omont, 1905. 
[{- Bo Ne ime 

Herodas: British Museum, Papyrus cxxxv; ed. I’. G. Kenyon, 1892. 

Homer, /liad. Fragmenta Ambrosiana, F, 205 inf.; ed. A, M. Ceriami and 
A. Ratt, 1905, 

——: Codex Venetus A, Marcianus 454 ; ed. Τὴ, Comparetti, 1901. [C. G. Τῷ, vi. | 

— The Cureton Homer: British Mnsenm, Add. M8. 17210; ed. W. Cureton, 
1851. 

Horace: Codex Bernensis 363; ed. H. Hagen, 1897. [C. G. L. ii.] 

Hyperides, Athenogenes: Louvre Papyrus; ed. E. Revillout, 1892. 

Trish: The Book of Ballymote: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. It. Atkinson, 
1887. 

——, Leabhar Breac: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. J. O’Longan and 
Prof. O’Looney, 1876. 

, Leabhar na h-Uidhri: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed. J. T. Gilbert, 1870. 

---- The Yellow Book of Lecan: MS. Royal Irish Academy; ed. R, Atkinson, 
1896. 

—, The Book of Leinster: MS. Royal Irish Academy ; ed. R. Atkinson, 1880. 

: Bodleian Library, Rawlinson M8. B. 502; ed. K. Meyer, 1909. 

Isidore, Etymologiae: Codex Toletanus 15, 8; ed. R. Beer, 1909. [C. G. L. xiii. | 

Jerome, St., Chrontea: Codex Floriacensis; ed. L. Traube, 1902. [C. G. L. 
suppl. i. | 


Bodleian MS. Auct. T. ii, 26; ed. J. Καὶ, Fotheringham, 1905. 

Justinian, Pandects : Codex Florentinus, olim Pisanus; Laurentian Library pub- 
lication, 1902-11. In progress. 

Liturgies, Antiphonal of St. Gregory: MS. of St. Gall; ed. Pere Lambillotte, 
1867. 

, Benedictional of St. AEthelwold, Bishop of Winchester: Duke of Devon- 


shire’s MS.; ed. G. Ἐν Warner and H. A, Wilson, 1910. [Roxburghe Club. ] 
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Liturgies, Menologium of Basil IT: Vatican, cod. graec. 1613; ed. P. Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri, 1907. [C. V.S. viii. ] 

——, The Stowe Missal: Royal Irish Aeademy, D. it. 33 ed. G. F. Warner, 1906. 

, The Metz Pontifical: Sir T. Brooke’s MS.; ed. E. 8. Dewick, 1902. 

Livy: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 5730; ed. H. Omont, 1907. [ἢν B.N. i.] 

: Codex Vindobonensis, lat. 15; ed. C. Wessely, 1907. [C.G. 1.. xi.] 

Lueretius : Codex Vossianus; ed. E. Chatelain, 1908. [C. ὦ, L. xii. | 

Menander: Papyrus, Cairo Museum, no, 43227; ed. G. Lefebvre, 1911. 

Mortuary Roll of St. Vitalis, Abbot of Savigni; ed. L. Delisle, 1909. 

Nibelungenlied : Hohenems-Munich MS, A. ; ed. L. Laistner, 1886, 

Ordericus Vitalis: Codex Vaticanus, Reg. 703 A.; ed. H. Omont, 1902. 

Ordericus Vitalis and Robert of Torigni: Rouen MS, 1174 and Leyden MS. 20; 
ed. J. Lair, 1910. 

Philip Augustus’ Register: Vatican, MS. Ottoboni 2796; ed. Τὶ, Delisle, 1883. 

Plato: Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus; ed. T. W. Allen, 1898-9. [C. G. L. iii, iv. | 

: Codex Parisinus A.; ed. H. Omont, 1908. 

, Lheaetetus, Commentary on: Berlin, Papyrus 9782; publeation of the 
Berlin Museums, 1905. 

Plautus : Codex Palatinus C. ; ed. C. Zangemeister, 1900. [C. G. L. ν.] 

Propertius : Codex Guelferbytanus Gudianus 224; ed. T. Birt, 1911. [C. G. L. xvi. | 

Ptolemy: Mount Athos MS.; ed. V. Langlois, 1867. 

Roland, Chanson de: Bodleian Library, Digby MS. 23; ed. E. Stengel, 1878. 

Sophocles: Codex Laurentianus, xxxii. 9; ed. E. ΔΙ, Thompson and R, C. Jebb, 
1885. [Soc. Hellenic Studies. | 

Tacitus: Codex Laurentianus Mediceus 68, 1,11; ed. H. Rostagno, 1902. [ C.G, L.vii. | 

, De oratoribus and Germania: Codex Leidensis Perizonianus ; ed. G. Wis- 
sowa, 1907. [C. G. L. suppl. iv. | 

Terence: Codex Ambrosianus H. 75 inf. ; ed. Ἐν Bethe, 1903. [ΟἹ G. L. viii. ] 

Theodosius, Codex vi-vili: Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS, lat. 9613; ed. H. Omont, 1909, 
ΠῚ ΠΡῚΝ. ii.| 

Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg, Chronicle ; Dresden MS. RK. 147; ed. L. Schmidt, 
1905. 

Tibullus: Codex Guelferbytanus 2829; ed. Ἐν Leo, 1910. [C. G. L. xiv. | 

Timotheus, Persae: Berlin Papyrus; ed. U. von Wilamowitz-Molendorff, 1903. 

Nireil; Codex Vaticanus 3225; ed. F. Ehrle, 1899. [C. ¥. 5.i.] 

: Codex Romanus, Cod. Vat. 3867; ed. F. Ehrle, 1902. [C. V.8, ii. ] 

Welsh: The Black Book of Carmarthen; ed. J. G. Evans, 1888. 


* * Monsieur Henri Omont has recently issued an enlarged seeond edition of his 
Listes des Recueils de Fac-similés et des reproductions de manuscrits conservés ἃ la 
Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, 1912. It comprises reproductions of miniatures and 
ornaments of MSS. as well as reproductions of texts. 


INDEX 


Abbas, or Hutyches, a slave, sale of, 520. 

Abbreviations. See Contractions. 

Abinnaeus, Flavius, ‘praefectus castroram’ 
at Dionysias, correspondence, 99 ; 
official letter to, 174-5. 

Abu-Sunbel, Greek inseriptions at, 5. 

Abisir (Busiris), Persae of Timotheus found 
at, 100. 

Accents, Greek, 61-2 ; Latin, 64. 

Acchildis, judgement in suit of, 498-9. 

Actium, Battle of, poem on, 274, 276. 

Acts of the Apostles. See Bible. 

lfrie, Abbot of Cerne, grammar, 398, 400. 

/Ethelstan, King of England, his MS. 
Gospels, 418, 420. 

Aithelwold, St., Bp. of Winchester, Bene- 
dictional, 284, 430, 432. 

Aidan, founder of the see of Lindisfarne, 
385. 

Alburnus Major, in Dacia, waxed tablets 
found at, 18, 811, 815-19. 


Aleuin of York, Abbot of St. Martin's of | 


Tours, assists in reform of writing in 
France, 367; works of, 348, 350-1, 417, 
419, 

Aldhelm, De Virginitate, 429-31. 

Aldred, 
Lindisfarne Gospels, 386. 

‘Alexandrinus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 206-8. 

Alphabets: Greek and Latin, 1-7; age and 
developement of the Greek alphabet, 
2-3; its sibilants, 3; loeal forms, 4; 
groups, 4: developement of the Latin 
uphabet, 5-6; tables of Gk. hterary and 
cursive alphabets in papyn, 143-7, 
191-4; analysis and comparison of the 
sume, 184- 90, 195-7; tables of letters in 
quafjiti and waxed tablets, 812-13, 317- 
18; tablesand analysis of Latin cursive 
alphabets, 352-7. 

Alypius, Aurelius, recetpt, 176-7. 

Amalarius of Metz, De Offictis Ecclesiasticis, 
418, 438. 4. 

‘Ambrosian Homer’, Πα ,141, 198-9, 901. 

Ambrosian Library. See Milan. 

Amherst Library, Fables of Babrius in, 
324. 

‘Amiatinus, Codex’, Latin Bible, 289, 295. 

Amport Manor, co. Southampton, grant 
of, 532, 536-7. 

‘Ancren Riwle, The’, 476, 478. 

Anicia, Juhana, M8. of Dioscorides written 
for, 208-10. 


° . 5 ὦ | 
priest, writer of glosses in the | 


| ‘Armagh, 


Aphroditopolis, papyr found at, 100. 

Apocalypse, The, commentary of Beatus 
on, 346-7. 

Apostrophe: uses in Gk. MSS., 62-8. 

Aquileia, Council of, Aets, 339, 

Arabs: papyri relating to their adminis- 
tration in Egypt, 100, 180-3; their 

‘protocols’ in papyn, 25; their manu- 

facture of paper, 25, ade 


| Aratus, MS. at Boulogne, 284. 


Arcus, a folded sheet, 54. 

Arethas of Patras, Arehbp. of Caesarea, 
MSS. owned by, 221-2. 

Aretino, Leonardc. translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, 470, 472. 

Anstophanes of Byzantium, his system of 
punctuation, accents, etc., 60 2. 

Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 46, 50, 

78-9, 98, 127-8, 166-7; comment. on 

Por phyry’ s Introduction to, 250-1; 
Latin translation of his Politics, 470, 
472. 

Aristoxenus, on metre, 133. 

Book of’, Latin N. Testament, 
376, 378-80. 

Artavits, a penknife, 43. 

Artemisia, the eurse of, 107-8. 

Arundel, Riehard, Karl of, restoration of, 
933, 538-9. 

Ashridge College, co. Bucks., owned MS. 
of Petrus Comestor, 450, 454-5. 

Asia, Western: use of skins as writing 
material, 27. 

Assa, King of Egypt, ancient papyrus of, 

Assynians: their use of clay as writing 
material, 10 ; duplicate tablets, 15,19; 
use of papyrus, 20. 

Asterius, ‘ consul ordinarius,’ 
Medicean Virgil, 283. 

Athanasius, St., treatises, 255, 262. 

Athens: olive-leaves used for ostracism, 9; 
early use of wooden tablets, 14; and of 
papyrus, 22. 

Athletic club, diploma, 166, 169-70. 

Athos, Roun MSS. at: Gk. Pauline Kpp. 
(6th cent. ),209 ; St. Maximus (A.D. 970), 
232-8, 

Atramentarium, μελανδόχον, an inkstand, 
42. 

Atramentuin, μελάνιον, ete., ink, 41. 

Atto, Abbot of St. Vincent’s, Benevento, 
Latin Gospels written for, 297. 


revised thie 
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Auction-sales, Pompetan waxed tablets 
relating to, 18, 310. 

‘Augiensis, Codex’, Pauline Epp., Gk.-Lat., 
2r0. 

Augustine, St., works of, 27, 285, 289, 294, 
307, 909, 342-3, 348, 404-6, 409, 467, 
469; hte by Goscelin of Canterbury, 
437-8. 

Augustus, Emperor: his pun on obliterat- 
ing his tragedy of Ajax, 45; his system 
of cryptography, 74. 

Aurelia Ammonarion. petition of, 
324-5, 

Aurillac, Gilbert ad’, Abbot of Bobbio, aft. 
Pope Silvester 11: lis system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Avignon, Martyrology written at, 424, 
46, 429, 

Avitus, St., homilies, 27, 539. 

‘Ayenbite of Inwyt’, 476, 479. 


Babrius, Fables of, 18, 324. 

Babylonians : their use of clay as writing 
material, 10; duplicate tablets, 19. 

Bacchylides, odes, 100, 117-20. 

Bailleval, in Beauvaisis, judgement of 
Thierry ΤΠ concerning lands in, 498 9. 
Bambyce, Syria, centre of paper manu- 
facture, 56. 

‘Bankes Homer’, I/‘ad xxiv, 96, 159-41 ; 
numbering of its lines, 69. 

Bark, as a writing material, 9. 

Bath, inseribed leaden tablets 
au, 12. 

Battle Abbey, grant to, of Bromham 
Manor, 512-13. 

Baturich, Bp. of Regensburg, 
written for, 406, 408-9. 

Beatus, commentary on the Apocalypse, 
346-7, 

Bee Abbey, Normandy, by 
Henry I11, 522, 526-7. 

Beda, works of, 386, 309, 390, 393, 411, 
415, 417, 437, 440. 

Benedictionals: of St. .thelwold, 284, 
430, 482; of English use, 455-6; Beve- 
dictio Cerei, 492, 493. 

Benevento, Latin Gospels written at, 
296-7; charter of Duke Grimoaldus 1V, 
492, 494. 

Bensington, co. Oxon., charter 
Richard I concerning, 518-20. 

Berat, in Albania, MS. of Gk. Gospels 
found at, 35, 209. 

Berlin, MSS. at: GREEK: early classical 
und other papyri, 30, 98, 100, 115; 
Persae of Timotheus (4th ‘cent. B.C τ 
100, 105-7; Hesiodic and other calli- 
oraphic papyri (ist-2nd eent.), 145; 
comment. on the Theaetctus of Plato 
(2nd cent.), 100, 182-3; the Shepherd 
of Hermas (Sra cent.), 135; marriage 
settlement (15-5 b.c.), 1600, 161, 169; 


320 


found 


MSs. 


grant to, 


of 


ford 


receipt (A.b. £41), 176-7; legal docn- 
ment (A.D. 556), 176, 178; = Latis: 
Roman official and other papyri, 311; 
speeches in the Senate (A.p. 41-54), 
319-21; fragment of Virgil (4th cent.), 
273. 

Bernard, Abbot of Monteeassino, coin- 
mentary on monuastie rules, 594-5, 

berne, Ms. of Virgil at, τὸ. 


‘Bezae, Codex’, Gospels and Acts, (k.- 
Lat., 209; 270. 
Bible, The: Latin terms for, 45; sticho- 


metry and colometry of the text, 69, 
70, 

-- GREEK : fragmentary papyri, 99: 
Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.), 200, 202-3 ; 
Codex Sinaiticus (4th cent.), 200, 204 5; 
Codex Alexandrinus (5th cent.), 206-8 ; 
Codex Ephraemi (5th cent.), 66, 208 ; 
Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete. 
(5th cent.), 208; Cotton Genesis (5th 
cent.), 208; Vienna Genesis (6th 
cent.), 32, 209; Bodley Genesis (10th 
cent.), 214; Freer MS. of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua (6th cent.), 209; Leipzig 
papyrus, Psalms xxx—lv (4th cent. ), 100; 
Psalin ]xxx (lead, 8rd or 4th cent.), 12 ; 
Ziirich D’salter (7th cent.), 33; Uspensky 
Psalter (4.0. ΞΟ 213-14; Vati- 
ean Psalter) ἡ π δ )e ele ol aris 
(Arsenal Psalter (9th cent.),270; Bedley 
Psalter (circ. A.D. 950), 217, 228, 231; 
Prophets and Job (A.p. 1437), 265- 6 ; 
Cod. Marchalianus, Prophets (6th cent.), 
139 ; Dublin palimps., Isaiah(6th cent.), 
209; Heidelberg papyrus, Minor Pro- 
phets (7th cent.), 100; — Gospels and 
Gospel Lectionaries: Freer (5th cent.), 
211ln.; St. Petersburg (6th cent.), 52, 
209; Berat (6th cent.), 55, 209; Rossano 
(6th eent.), 33, 209; Sinope (6th or 7th 
cent.), 33, 209 ; Dublin palimps.,St. Matt. 
Cag cent.), 139, 209; Nitrian palimps., 
St. Luke (6th cent.), 209; Uspensky 
oa τ. 835), 221; Harley (9th- 10th eent. ) 
214; Brit. Mus., Add, 11300 (early 101}} 


cent.), v2 2945 : Vatican (A.D. 949), 
214-15; Bodley (10th οεμί.), 214 ; 
Florenee (10th cent.), 214; Zouche 


(A.D. 980),. 212s) ΙΗ τ 095), 
2), 216; Malan (1.0. 1023), 234, 238 ; 
Vatican (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248; Serres 
(A.D. 1282), 254, 205-95 Brit. Mus., 
Add. 37002 (a.p. 1314-18), 254, 260 ; 
— Acts, Epistles, ete. (A.D. 1111), 246- 
7; Athos, Pauline Epp. (6th cent.), 209 
— —, GREEK-LATIN: Coislin Psalter (8th 
eent.), 270; Cusa Psalter (10th cent.), 
270; Codex Bezae, Gospels and Acts 
(6th cent.), 209, 270; Sangallensis- 
Boernerianus, Gospels and Pauline 
Epp. (10th cent.), 270; Codex Claro- 
montauus, Pauline Epp. (6th cent.), 
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209, 270; Codex Augiensis, Pauline 
Epp. (9th cent.), 270; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Epp. (9th cent.), 270. 

Bible, The, Latin: Weingarten fragments 
(5th cent.), 305 ; Codex Amiatinus (cre. 
A.D. 700), 289, 295 ; leaf of companion 
codex, 297; Stavelot Bible (a. p. 1094- 
7), 428-9; Canterbury Bible (A.p. 
1225-52), 450-1; Leviticus (A.p. 1176), 
437, 441; Psalter of St. Germain (6th 
cent.), 38; St. Columba’s Psalter (late 
7th cent. 2), 572; Canterbury Psalter 
(early 8th cent.), 284, 384; Utrecht 
Psalter (early 9th cent.), 283-4; Douce 
Psalter (9th cent.), 83; Salisbury 
Psalter (A.D. 969), 394, 396; Book of 
Armagh, N. Test. (A.D. 807), 376, 378- 
80 ;— Gospels: Vercelli (4th cent.), 285, 
287-8; Verona (4th or 5th cent.), 33 ; 
St. Gall (5th or 6th cent.), 2&8, 292 ; 
Fulda (οἷ70. A.D. δ46-7), 282, 293; 
Metz (6th cent.), 89; Vienna (6th 
cent.), 33; δὶ: Kilian (7iteeecents), 
372; Dublin (7th cent.), 872-3; Book 
of Kells (end 7th cent.), 374-5; Lindis- 
farne (cire. A.D. 700), 385-7; St. Chad 
(early 8th cent.), 876; Durham (8th 
cent.), 376, 386 ; Hamilton (8th cent.), 
33; Benevento (A.D. 739-60), 296-7; 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (circ. A. Ὁ. 
800), 34, 386, 388; Godeseale (Caro- 
lingian), 33; Vienna (Carolingian), 
23; MacRegol (cire. A.D. 800), 376-7 ; 
Lothair (A.D. 840-55), 411,414; Nevers 
(A.D. 840-60), 411-13 ; MacDurnan (9th 
or 10th cent.), 380; King Acthelstan 
(early 10th cent.), 418, 420; Win- 
chester (A.D. 1008-23), 480, 434 ; 
Countess Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429; 
Melbrigte (A.p. 1138), 380, 3882-3. 

— —, KneLisu : Wycliftite early version 
(late 14th cent.), 480, 482, (before A.D. 
1397), 484-5; N. Hereford’s version 
(circ. A.D. 1382), 482-8. 

— —, GOTHIC: Gospels (6th cent.), 33. 

— Commentaries: fragment (before A. Ὁ. 
569), 308-9; Beda, on Ezra, 437, 440; 
P. Lombardus, on the Psalins, 442, 444 ; 
Rabanus Maurus, on Jeremiah, 418, 
421-2; Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the 
Pauline Epp., 362; Beatus, on the 
Apocalypse, 346-7, 

Libliotheca, a Bible, 45. 

Βίβλος, βιβλίον, a written book (roll), 44. 

Birch-bark, a writing material in India, 9. 

Birth declaration, 311. 

Blotting- paper, 37. 

Bobbio, MSS, from, 211, 212, 505. 

Bodleian Library. See Oxford. 

‘ Boernerianus, Codex’. Sce ‘Sangallensis- 
Boernerianus, Codex ’. 

Bokenham, Osbern, Saints’ Lives in verse, 


489-90 
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Book. Sce Roll; Codex. 

Book-hand. See Palaeography. 

Boulogne, MS. of Aratus at, 284. 

Boustrophedon writing, 4, 5. 

Breathings in Greek MSS., 61; use of 
Greek signs in Latin MSS., 64. 

Bremen, MS. of P. Lombardus written at, 
444. 

Bretigny, Treaty of, undertaking of the 
Black Prince respecting, 535, 540-1. 

Breviary: of Norwich use, 459-60. 

British Museum, The, MSS. in: Wooden 
and waxed tablets, 14, 17, 18; palimp- 
sests, 66;— GREEK: Plato’s Phaedo 
(3rd cent. B.c.), 110, 111 ; petition (223 
B.C.), 152-3; tax-receipt (210-209 B.c.), 
153-4; Serapeum papyri (2nd cent. B.C.), 
94; petitions (163, 162 B.c.), 155-7; 
classical papyri, 96-8, 109; Pompeian 
papyri (1stcent. B.c.), 101; Baechylides 
(Ist cent. B.c.), 100, 117-20; Homer, 
Il, xxiii-xxiv (Ist cent. B.c.), ΤῸ 
petition (circ. 10 B.c.), 120-2; Homer, 
Od. iii (cire. A.D. 1), 122-3; Hyperides, 
Euxenippus (1st cent.), 124-5; Harris 
Homer, Jl. xviii (1st cent.), 125-7 
Herodas (1st cent.), 127; Isocrates (Ist 
cent.), 122; lease (A.D. 17), 162-3; 
sale (A.D. 69-79), 163-4 ; farm accounts 
(A.D. 78-9), 168, 165-6; sale (A.D. 88), 
137-9; Aristotle, Coust. Athens (cire. 
A.D. 90), 98, 127-8, 166-7; Homer, 1). 
xiii, xiv (1lst-2nd cent.), 127, 129-30; 
Bankes Homer, 11]. xxiv (2nd cent.), 
139-41; Homer, 17. 11, fragment (2nd 
cent.), 141; Demosthenes, vellum leaf 
(2nd cent.), 30; sale (A.p. 142), 166, 
168; diploma (A.D. 194}, 166, 169-70 ; 
Homer, 11, ii-iv (3rd cent.), 1385; tachy- 
graphy, waxed book (8rd cent.), 72; 
taxation returns (A.D. 221), 170-1; 
sale (A.D. 226-9), 170, 172; military 
accounts (A.D. 295), 173-4; letter (cire. 
A.D. 350), 174-5; Codex Alexandrinus, 
Bible (5th cent.), 206-8 ; Cotton Genesis 
(5th cent.), 208 ; Eusebian canons (6th 
cent.), 34, 209; Gospels, fragment of 
Cod. N (6th cent.), 88, 209; St. Luke, 
Nitrian palimps. fragm. (6th cent.), 209; 
Cureton Homer, palimpsest (6th cent.), 
209: leases (A.D. 595, 633), 176, 179-81; 
Euclid, ete., palimps. fragm. (7th-8th 
cent.), 211; Aphrodito papyri (A.D. 
698-722), 100, 180, 182; public notice 
(8th cent.), 180, 183; hymns (S8th-9th 
cent.), 214; Lectionary (9th—10thcent.), 
214; Lucian (circ. A. D. 915), 222, 227-8; 
Gospels (early 10th cent.), 222, 226; 
tachygraphy (A.D. 972), 72; Gospels 
(A.D. 995), 214, 216; Townley Homer 
(A.D. 1059), 235, 244-5; Acts, etc. (A.D. 
1111), 246-7 ; Martyrology (a.p. 1184), 
246, 249; comment on Octoechus (A.D. 
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1252), 250, 252-4; Gospels (A. p. 1814- 
poet, 261); st. Athanasius(a.p. 1321), 
pee 262; Lives of Fathers (A.D. 1362), 
250, 263; Polybius (A.p. 1416), 255, 
904. De Prophets and Job (A.p. 1487), 
G56: Menaeum (A. D. 1460), 265, 267 ; 
Homer, Od. (A.D. 1479), 268-70; — 
page UATIN: Glossary (7th ecent.), 
270 ; — LATIN, οἷο, i sale of slave (A. D. 
τ, 911, 320, 3 322; letter (A.D. 167), 
320, 323; epitome of Livy (3rd cent.), 
O85, 298-301; Licinianus, ete. (5th- 6th 
cent.), 339; Ravenna deed (A.D. 572), 
329-31; Homilies (7th-8th cent.), 359, 
362; Lindisfarne Gospels (circ. A.D. 
700), 885--7; Canterbury Psalter (early 
Sth cent.), 284, 38+; Gregory’s Moralia 
(Sth cent.), 857-8 ; Canterbury Gospels 
(cire, A.D. 800), 84, 386, 388; Beda 
(a.p. 811-14), 3890, 593; Gospels of 
Nevers (A.D. 840-60), 411-15; Beda 
(before A. Ὁ, 848), 411, 415, 417 ; charter 
of Kthelberht οἵ Kent (A.p. 858), 508-9 
511; Orationale Gothicum (9th cent. ), 
342, 344; Theodore of Mopsuestia (9th 
cent.), 862; Alcuin (10th cent.), 417, 
419; King .Ethelstan’s Gospels (10th 
cent. ), 418, 420; charter of Bp. of 
Worcester (A. D. 904), 510-12 ; Martyro- 
logy (A.p. 919), 342, 345-6 ; Rabanus 
Maurus (after A.D. 948), 418, 421-2; 
Milo (A.D. 1022-41), 424-5; Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle (οὐ). A. D. 1045), 401-2; 
Gospels of Goda (11th cent.), 427, 429; 
charter of William IT (a. p. 1087 7), 512- 
13; Stavelot Bible (a. ν᾿. 1094-7), 428-9 ; 
Homilies (12th cent.), 443-4; Life of 
St. Augustine (A.D. 1100- 25), 437-8 ; 
Beatus (A.D. 1109), 346-7; charter of 
Henry I (A.D. 1120-30), 514, 520; 
Gospels of Melbrigte (A.D. 1138), 380, 
382-3 ; charter of ‘Stephen (A.D. 1139), 
515, 520; Beda (a.p. 1147-76), 437, 
440; Leviticus (A.D. 1176), 437, 441; 
charter of Richard I (A.p. 1189), 518-- 
20; Petrus Comestor (Aa.p. 1191-2), 
445-6; Homilies (13th eent.), 476-7; 
Ancren. Riwle (13th cent.), 476, 478 ; 
charter of the Hospitallers (A.D. 1205), 
521, 523; Petrus Comestor (A. Ὁ. 1215), 
445, 447; Missal (A.D. 1218), 445, 448 ; 
Canterbury Bible (A. D. 1225-52), 450 iL; 
charter of Henry III (a.p. 1234), 522, 
528-9; Lectionary (A.D. 1269), 450, 
452-3; charter of Henry III (a.p. 1270), 
522, 530-2; Petrus Comestor (circ. A.D. 
1283), 450, 454-5; charter of Kdward 1 
(A.D. 1303), 532, 534-5; charter of 
J. de St. John (A.D. 1306), 532, 536-7; 
coronation oath (A.p. 1308), 456-7; 
Jacobus de Voragine (A. τ 1312), 456, 
458; Breviary (he D. 1322-7), 439- 60 ; 
Inspeximus of Edward ΠῚ (ACD, 1331), 
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932, 998-9; Ayenbite of Inwyt (A.D. 
1340), 476, 479, 482; deed respecting 
the Treaty of Bretigny (A.p. 1360), 
533, 540-1; Piers Plowman (circ. A.D. 
1380),481-2; Chronicle (circ. A.D. 1383), 
460, 462; Horace (A.D. 1391), 460, 463 
4; charter of Richard II (A.p. 1395), 
o44-5; Wrycliffite Bibles (14th ae 
and before A.D. 1397), 480, 482, 484-5 
Chaucer (beg. 15th cent.), 485- Ὁ; Tre: 
visa (beg. 15th cent.), 485, 487, 490; 
Occleve (early 15th cent.), 488, 490; 
pledge (a. p. 1415), 545-7; Shrewsbury 
Book (A.D. 1445), 466-7; Missal (before 
A.D. 1446), 467-8; pardon (Δ. Ὁ. 1446), 
545, 548-9; Bokenham (A.pD. 1447), 
489-90; lease (A.D. 1457), 550-1, 554 ; 
St. Augustine (A.D. ne 467, 469; 
Sallust (A. D. 1466), 471-2; treaty ὍΝ 
(ς p. 1496), 552-4; Anat concord (A. 
590), 564-5; exemplifications (A. Ἐ 

1539, 1578), 560-1, 064, 566-7, 569 ; 
conveyances (A.D. 1594, 1612), 5099-9 ; 
grant of wardship (A.D. 1618), 562-4 ; 
final concord (A.D. 1673), 568-9. 

Bromham Manor, co. Wilts., grant of, to 
Battle Abbey, 512-13. 
Bronze, Roman military diplomas en- 
graved on, 13, 
Brussels, MSS. at: 
361-2 ; 
406-7. 

Budapest, Dacian waxed tablet at, 315-19. 

Buildwas Abbey, co. Salop, grant to, by 
Stephen, 515, 520; MS. of Levitieus 
written at, 437. 

Bulls, papal, 495-8. 

Burgos, MSS. formerly belonging to 
monasteries of, 342-7. 

Burgundy, bond for treaty with England, 
d02-4, 

Bury, co. Suffolk, MS. written at St. Ed- 
mund’s Abbey, 437, 439. 


Homilies (Sth cent.) 
Paschasins (A.D. 819), 404, 


Cxedmon, song of, 386. 

Caesar, Julius, his system of crypto- 
craphy, 74. 

Culamarium, καλαμοθήκη, & reed-pen case, 
40. 

Calamus, κάλαμος, ete., a reed-pen, 99, 

Callimachus, of Alexandria, his πίνακες, 
67, 68; lines from his //ehalé, 14. 

Cambridge: MSS. at: Codex Bezae (6th 
cent.) 209, 270; Beda (circ. A.p. 730), 
386, 389, 393; Codex Augiensis (9th 
cent.), 270: Anglo- Saxon chronicle(a. D: 
So 1001), 392- 3, 398-9; Amalarins 
(A.D. 952), 418, 423-4; Eltrie (11th 
cent.), 398, 400 : Winchester Gospels 
(A.D. 1008-23), 430, 494, 
, MS. of Bokenham written at, 490. 

Canon, norma, a ruler, 49. 

Canons, 235, 242-38, 305, 362, 416-17. 
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Canterbury: early school of writing, 
884-5; exchange of lands between the 
archbp. and Cynewulf of Mercia, 506-7, 
511; lease of Westclitfe mill, 550-1, 554. 
sas. trom: Psalter (i. A.p. 700); 
284, 384; Gospels (circ. A.D. 800), 34, 
586, 388; Life of St. Augustine (ΑΛ. Ὁ. 
1100-25), 487; Bible (A.p. 1225-52), 
450, 

, Archbishop of. See Wulfrid. 

Capital Letters, definition of, 102 ; charac- 
teristics of square and rustic forms, 
273; examples, 274-84. See Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Capsa, cista, a chest for rolls, 48, 

Carew, Nicholas, pardon of, 545, 548-9. 

Carolingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Carolingian script, reform of, 2367-70; 
general adoption in Western Europe, 
403-4, See Palaeography, Latin. 

Carthage, divae from, 12. 

Cassiodorus, MS. at Durham, 386. 

Catch-words of quires, 54. 

Cedar oil, a preservative of papyrus rolls, 
48, 

Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, the Codex 
Amiatinus, etc., written for, 289. 

Cera, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Chad, St., Gospels of, at Lichfield, 376. 

Chancery, English: examples of the 
Chancery hand, 512 sqq., 560-4. , 

—, Imperial: diploma, 502-4. 

—, Merovingian and Carolingian : use of 
Tironian notes, 73; diplomas, 498-501, 
904. 

—, Papal: use of papyrus, 27; the 
Littera Romana, 495-8; 7“ γα S. 
Petri, 498, 

—, Roman (in Egypt): character of the 
Greek official hand, 3rd cent., 170; 
Latin rescripts, 27, 327-8, 551. 

Charlemagne, reform of the Frankish 
seript by, 367; diploma, 500-1, 504; 
Capitularia, 406, 410. 

Charms, 9, 11, 12. 

Charta, χάρτης, papyrus, 22; a roll of un- 
inscribed papyrus, 44. 

— bombycina, Damascena, etc., titles of 
oriental paper, 34, 36. 

XNaprior, leaf of a book, 54. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Canterbury Tales, 
485-6. 

China, invention of paper in, 94. 

Chronicles: Anglo-Saxon, 392-8, 398-9, 
401-2; English, 460, 462. 

Xpdvor, marks to distinguish quantity, 62. 

Chrysostom, works of, 214, 252, 234, 236, 
2a. 

Cicero, early palimpsest fragments, 277, 
285-6; colometry in his orations, 70, 71. 

Ciicinus, punctorium, διαβάτης, a pricker 
for spacing ruling, 45. 

Cirencester, MS. of Beda written at, 437. 
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‘Claromontanus, Codex’, Pauline Epp., 
Gk.-Lat., 209, 270. 

Clay, as a writing material, used in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Crete, 10. 

Cleanthes, Stoic, his writing materials, 10. 

Clement, St., of Alexandria, MS. at Paris, 
geo. 

Cluny Abbey, MS. of Rabanus Maurns 
written at, 418, 

Cnidus, diree from, 12. 

Codex: a set of tablets, 15; the codex- 
form supersedes the roll, 51-2; early 
copies of the Bible in codex form, 52-3; 
arrangement, etc., of quires, 53-5, 

Codieilli, small tablets for correspondence, 
16. 

Cologne, MS. of canons at, 305. 

Colometry: division of texts into short 
periods, 69-70; applied to the Bible 
and oratorical texts, 70-1. 

Colon, τὰ complete clause, 70. 

Colophous, arrangements of, 56. 

Columba, St., Psalter attributed to, 372. 

Columns of writing: arrangement in 
papyri, 46; their breadth, 46-7; ar- 
rangement in codices, 55-6. 

Comes largitionuni: his official ‘protocols’ 
in the manufacture of papyrus, 24. 

Conia, a short sentence, 70. 

Comnenus, John, Gospels written for, 246, 
248, 

Constantine, Emperor, vellum codices 
written for, 31, 

Contractions and abbreviations: GREEK, 
75-84: single-letter system,75; ancient 
system of suspension, 76, 78; intro- 
duction of contraction system, 76-7, 
79; the Nomina Sacra, 77-8 ; continuity 
of the suspension system, 79; the com- 
bined mediaeval system, 79-80; use of 
tachyeraphic symbols, 81; mediaeval 
special signs and symbols, 81-4; — 
LATIN, 85-90: single-letter and syl- 
labic system, 84-5 ; adoption of the con- 
traction system, 86-7; the mediaeval 
system, 87-90; general signs, 87-9; 
special and conventional signs, 89; 
over-written letters, 90, 

Copyists: their scale of payment, 68. 

Corbie, MSS. from, 305, 307, 309. 

Cornu, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 

Cornwall, Karl of. See Edmund. 

Coronation oath of Edward I, 456-7. 

Correspondence: on lead, 12; on tablets, 
15, 16; on papyrus, 26; letters (1st- 
Ath cent.), 811, 320, 323, 324, 326-7. 

‘Cotton Genesis’, Gk. (5th cent.), 208. 

Cotton paper, of oriental manufacture, 30. 

Court hand: English legal script, 564-9. 

Cratippus, JTelleniea, 99, 181. 

Cremona, MS. of Horace written at, 460. 

Crete, use of clay in, as writing material, 
10. 
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Cryptography, limited use of, 74. 

ee Homer’, palimpsest fraginents. 
9 

Cursive scripts. Ser Palaeography. 

Cusa, Library of St. Nicholas: 
Psalter, Gk.-Lat., 270. 

Cuthbert, St., Lindisfarne Gospels written 
in his honour, 3%5. 

Cynewulf of Mercia, exchange of lands. 
506-7, 511. 

Cyprian, &t., epistles, 363-4. 
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Dacia, Roman waxed tablets from, 1x, 511. 
315-19. 

Damaseus, centre of paper commerce, 5+. 

Δέλτος, δελτίον, δελτίδιον, ἃ waxed tablet, 14. 

Demosthenes: fragments of works on 
papyrus, 98, 143; on vellum, 30; 
Laurentian MS8., 2534-5, 240-1; com- 
ment. on, 100: colometry apphed to 
his orations, 70, 71. 

Deuteronomy, Book of. See Bible. 

Devonshire, Duke of, owner of St. -Ethel- 
wold's Benedictional, 430. 

Διαβάτης, a pricker to spaee ruling, 45. 

Diaeresis, marks of, 63. 

Dialectical treatise, Gk., 112, 115. 


Διαστολή, a Comma separating words, 62. | 


Didymus, farm-bailiff, accounts of, 168, 
165, 166. 

Digests, fragments, 27. 

‘Dimma, Book of’, Latin Gospels, 376. 

Dio Cassius, Vatican MS., 208. 

Dionysius Areopagita, MS. at Florence, 
iti. 

Dioscorides, Vienna MS%., 208-11. 

Dioskoros of Socnopaei-nesus, sale by. 166, 
168. 

Διφθέρα, a vellum wrapper for a papyrus 
roll, 47. 

Διφθέραι, skin-rolls, 22, 28; term apphed 
to papyni, 22. 

Διπλῆ,ἃ wedge-shaped paragraph-mark, 58. 

Diploma, a tolded sheet, 54. 

Diplomas, Roman military, on bronze 
plates, 15. 

ae ei eviontes, imprecations, on lead, 
ie 12. 

Δίθυροι, δίπτυχα, diptycha, a two-leafed 
tablet, 15. 

Dodona, leaden oracular tablets from, 11. 

Dresden, Codex Boernerianus at, 270. 

Dublin, MSS. at: early Biblical frag- 
ments, 33, 139, 209; Lat. Gospels (7th 
cent.), 372-3; Book of Kells (end 7th 
eent.), 374-5; mediaeval waxed tablet, 
17%. 

Dubthach, scribe of a MS. of Priscian, 380. 

Duplication of deeds: ancient practice, 
13, 19. 

Durham, MSS. at: Cassiodorus (&theent.), 
386 ; Lat. Gospels (Sth cent.), 376, 336. 
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~ Durham Liber Vitae (e7ie. A.D. S40), 386, 


*Dnrham Book’, or ὁ Lindisfarne Gospels’, 
IQs γο 
IDI 4. 


Eadburg. Abbess of St. Mildred's, Thanet, 
comnission to her for a gold-written 
ΜΞ, 42. 

Radfrith, Bp. of Lindisfarne, reputed 
writer of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 385. 

Rastern Empire: Imperial letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire, 26, LS4. 

Kaston, grant of land in, 510-12. 

Echternach, MS. of Beda perhaps written 
at, 386, 389, 393. 

Edmund, St., Miracles of, 487. 439. 

Edmund, Ear] of Cornwall. MS. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, £50. 

Edward I, King of England, charter of, 
532, 534-5. 

Edward II, King of England, coronation 
oath of, 456-7. 

Edward III, King of England, inspeximus 
of, 533, 538-9. 

Edward VII, King of England, gift of 
Herculanean papyri to the British 
Museum, 101, 

Edward, Prince of Wales, the Black 
Prince, undertaking respecting the 
Treaty of Bretigny, 533, 540-1. 

Egypt: use of linen as writing material, 
10; of potsherds, 10; of wooden tablets, 
13, 14; of papyrus, 21, 26; of skins, 
27; manufacture of papyrus, 23; dis- 
coveries of papyri in, 93-100. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, diseoveries of 
papyri by, 99. 

Elephantine, early papyri found at, 100, 
109. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, exemplifica- 
tion of, 566-7, 569. 

Elstow Abbey, co. Bedford, Mx. of Petrus 
Comestor written for, 445. 

᾿Ενείλημα, ἐξείλημιι. εἰλητάριον, εἴλητον, terms 
for a papyrus roll, 44. 

England: Anglo-Saxon chronicles, 392-3, 
39-9, 401-2; chronicle (circ. A.D. 1388), 
460, 462; first manufacture of paper 
WM; ots 

—, Kings of. Sve 
Christian names. 

English scripts: The early foreign school 
ot Canterbury, 384-5; the native style 
derived from the Irish, 385; the round 
and pointed hands, 385-8; examples, 
889-98; later Anglo-Saxon style, 398- 
402; vernacular book-hand after the 
Norman Conquest, #72, £75; examples, 
473-90; official cursive script, 505 12; 
charter hand after the Norman Con- 
quest, 512 sqq. Sve also Palaeography, 
Latin. 

‘Ephraemi, Codex’, palimpsest Gk. Bible 
(5th eent.), 208. 


under their several 
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᾿Επίγραμμιι, the title inscribed on the out- 
side of a book (rol), 47. 

Epinal, MSS. at: St. Jerome's Epistles 
(A.D. 744), 366-7; Anglo-Saxon glos- 
sary (8th cent.), 886. 

“Eos, standard line of literary measure- 
ment, 67. 

Erasure, by sponge or knife, 43; marks 
indicating, 69. 4. 

᾿Εσχατοκύλλιον, the last sheet of a papyrus 
roll, 94. 

Eseurial, Library of the. MSS. in; Bene- 
dictio Cereit (7th cent.). 492-3; St. 
Augustine (8th cent.), 842-3. 

Ethelberht, King of Kent, charter of, 
508-9, 511. 

Eton College, MSS. at: Statius (10th cent.), 
350, 352; charter of Henry 11] (A.D 
1227), 522, 526-7. 

Etruscan MS. on linen, 10. 

Euclid: palimpsest fragments, 211; 
ville MiS., 221-8. 

Eugyppius, MS. 363, 365. 

Eumenes II of ’Pergamum, reputed in- 
ventor of parchment, 28. 

Euripides: early fragments of Axtiope, 
98, 111; Cretans, 30; Hypsipyle, 99, 
131; Oeneus, 109; Phaethon, 66, 113; 
lines on a school tablet, 14. 

Kusebian canons, 34, 209. 

Eusebius, St., traditional writer of Ver- 
celli Gospels, 285. 

Euthalius of Alexandria: his sticho- 
metrical arrangement of books of the 
Bible, 69, 70. 

Eutyches or Abbas, a slave, sale of, 320. 

Evangeliarium. See Bible. 

Ewelme, co. Oxon., charter of Richard I 
respecting, 518 20. 
‘Exeter Book’, MS. 

poetry, 394-5. 

Ezra. Book of, Beda’s commentary on, 

437, 440. 


d'Or- 


of Anglo-Saxon 


Fabriano, early manufacture of paper at, 
a: 
Fannius, manufacturer of papyrus at 
Rome, 22, 25. 
Fasti Consulares, MS. 
at Verona, 305. 
Fathers, The, Lives of, 255, 263. 


at Florence, 214; 


Ferdomuach, scribe of the Book of 
Armagh, 380. 
Firmus, Claudius Valerius, Prefect of 


Kgypt, petition to, 820, 324-5 

Florence, MSS. at, chiefly i in ha Lauren- 
tian Library: :—-GREEK: papyri, se 
Dionysius Areopagita (9th cent.), 2 
217; Fasti Consulares (A.p. 886- aint 
914: Thucydides (10th cent.), 223-9 ; 
Plutareh (10th cent.), 223, 230; Kv vange- 
liarium (10th cent.), 214; Demosthenes 
(11th cent.), 234-5, 240-1 ; Chrysostom 
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(11th cent.), 214; Hesiod (A.p. 1280), 
254, 256-7; Herodotus (: ω. 1318), 50): 
96]: — LATIN: Medicean Virgil (οὐ Ὁ. 
A.D. 494), 232-8, 304-5; Pandects 
(6th-7th cent.), 211, 299, 303-4 ; Codex 
Amiatinus, Bible (circ. A.D. 700), 289, 
Ee: 

Florence, MS. of Sallust written at, 472. 

Folium, φύλλον, leat of a book, 54. 

Foreign names, marked with a terminat- 
ing apostrophe in Gk. MSS., 62. 

Formello abecedarium, 3, 5. 

France: manufacture of paper, 37. 

Franco-Lombardie script. See Merovin- 
gian script. Palaeography, Latin. 

Frankish Mmpire, ‘The, use of waxed tab- 
letsin, 17; of papyrus, 27. See Charle- 
inagne. Lothair. Louis le Débonnaire. 
Thierry IIT. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Merovingian 
and Carolingian. 

—, Seripts of. Sve Carolingian seript. 
Merovingian script. Palaeography, 
Latin. 

Frederic 11, Emperor: decrees condemn- 
ing the use of debased cursive script, 
339, 497. 

Freer MSS., Deuteronomy and Joshua, 
and (rospels, Gk., 209, 2112. 

Fontes, the edges of a papyrus roll, 47. 

Fulda, Lat. Gospels of, 289, 293. 

Fychet, Elizabeth, wardship of, 544-5 


Gaius, Verona MS. of, 66, 299. 

Galassi abecedarium, 3, 5. 

Gatherings. Se’ Quires. 

Genesis, Book of. See Bible. 

Geneva, MSS. at: papyri, 98-9; Roman 
military accounts (Ist cent.), 311; MS. 
of St. Augustine (6th-7th cent.), 27. 

Genoa, manufacture of paper at, 37. 

George IV., King of England: his en- 
couragement of work on the Hercula- 
nean papyri, 101; presents specimens 
to Oxford, 101. 

Germain, St., Latin Psalter of, 33. 

Germanicus; charms against his life, 12. 

Germany, Emperor of. See Louis II. 

—, Chancery. See Chancery, Imperial. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, eulogy of ornament 
in Irish MSS., 374. 

PAdooa, γλωσσάριον, a title-label, 48. 

Glossaries and Glosses, Gk. -L: atin, 270, 
90: Anglo-Saxon, 386, 394, 396. 

Gloucester, Duke of. See Thomas of 
Woodstock. 

Y\vavov, γλυπτήρ, yAv pis, a penknife, £3. 

Goda or Godgifu, Countess, Gospels of, 
429, 

Godeman, afterwards Abbot of Thorney, 
scribe of St. -Ethelweld’s Benedictional, 
430. 
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Godescale, Gospels written by, for Charle- 
magne, 33. 

Gold: plates used as writing material, 11; 
writing fluid, 58, 34, 42; brush for 
application of, 40. 

Goscelin of Canterbury, Life of &t. Au- 
gustine by, 487-8. 

Gospels. See Bible. 

(rothic: Ulfilas’ version of the Gospels, 33. 

Graffiti: wall-inseriptions at Pompeii, ete., 
11. see Palaeography, Latin. 

Grammata, letters of the alphabet, 56. 

Tpapparetov, a waxed tablet. 14. 

Grammatical treatise, Lat., palimpsest, 
66, 339. 

Graphiarium, γραφιοϑήκη, a case for the 
stilus, 39. 

Graphium, γραφεῖον, a stilus, 39. 

Greece: history of the Greek alphabet, 
1-5; use of various writing materials, 
8-14; of tablets, 13-15, 17, 18; of 
papyrus, 22; of skins, 23; of paper, 35. 
See Palaeography, Greek. 

Gregory, St., of Nazianzus, works, 214. 

Gregory, Pope, works, 211, 357-8, 43), 
433. 

Grimoaldus IV, Duke of Benevento, 
eharter of, 492, 494. 

Grotta Ferrata, group of tachygraphic 
MSS. written at, 72. 

Gurob, early Greek papyri from, 97-8. 


Half-uncial 
Latin. 
Harmais, recluse of Memphis, petition of, 
155, 157. 

«“Ἡδυῖῖς Homer , 77. xviii, 96, 125-7. 

Hartwig, Archbp. of Bremen, MS. of 
Petrus Lombardus written for, 444. 

‘Hawara Homer’, 77. ii, 96. 141-3, 199. 

Heidelberg, MSS. at: Minor Prophets, 
Gk. papyrus (7th cent.), 100 ; ΔΙ. Psellus 
(A.D. 1040), 234, 239, 

Henry I, King of England, charter of, 
514, 520. 

Henry H, King of England, charter of, 
516-17, 520. 

Henry 11, King of Engiand, charters of, 
922, 526-32. 

Henry V, King of England, pledge of plate 
by the Treasurer of the Chamber, 545-7. 

Henry VI, King of England, pardon by, 
045, 548-9. 

Henry VIII, King of England, exemplifi- 
cation of, 560-1, 564. 

Heracles, Adventures of, 109. 

Herculaneum, papyri found at, 100-1, 
115-7. 

Hereford, Nicholas: his version of the 
Wyeliffite Bible, 482-3. 

Herinann, Bp. of Nevers, Gospels written 
for, 411. 

Hermas, the Shepherd of, fragment, 135. 


script. See Palaeography, 
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_ Hermokles, tax collector, receipt, 153-4. 


Hermopolis, sale at, 170, 172. 

Herodas, Mimes of, 98, 127 

Herodotus, M3. at Florence, 255, 261. 

Heroninus, land steward, correspondence 
οὗ, 90. 

Hertford, early paper-mill at, 37. 

Hesiod, works, 11, 254, 256-7. 

Hesiodic tragment, papyrus, 145. 

Hibeh, papyri from, 99. 

Higden, Ralph: Trevisa’s translation of 
his Polychronicon, 485, 487, 490. 

Hilary, St., works, 27, 305-6, 309. 

Holford, Sir George, owner of MS. Miracles 
of St. Edmund, 437. 

Homer: papyri from Egypt, 96: purple- 
stained MS. quoted, 32; numbering of 
lines, 69. 

- Iliad: Ambrosian MS. (8rd cent. ?), 141, 
198-9, 201; Cureton MS. (6th cent.), 
66, 209; Townley MS. (a. D. 1059), 235, 
244-5: J. i1, Hawara and another frag- 
ment (2nd cent.), 141-3, 199; 71. ii-iv 
(3rd cent.), 135 ; 1. iii, lines ona school 
tablet (3rd cent.), 14; 1). v. (3rd cent.), 
131, 1385-6; J/. xili-xiv (1st-2nd cent.), 
127, 129-30; 1]. xviii, Harris papyrus 
(Ist cent.), 125-7; 1], xxiii-xxiv (1st 
cent. B.c.), 120; 1]. xxiv, Bankes papy- 
rus (2nd cent.), 189-41. 

— Odyssey: Harley MS. (a. pb. 1479), 268- 
70; Od. ill, pap. fragm. (efre. A.D. 1), 
122-3. 

Homilies, 359, 361-2, 443-4, 476-7. 

Horace: MS. written at Cremona, 460, 
463-4, 

Horos, an official, letter of, 150, 151, 153. 

Hospitallers, The, charter of, 521, 523. 

Hurstingstone, co. Huntingdon, grant of, 
514, 520. 

Hymns, Gk., 214. 

Hyperides, orations of, 50, 96-7, 114-15, 
124-5. 

Hyphen, use of, in Greek MR&S., to indi- 
cate compound words, 61. 


Flonga, in Beneventan and Visigothic 
Mss., 541 9. 

Imprecations. Nee Dirae. 

Incaustum, encaustiim, éykavaror, ink, 41. 

Index or titulus, a title-label, 32, 48; sur- 
Viving examples, 19), 

India, use of bark in, for MSS., 9. 

Inks, various, 1-2. 

Inkstands, 42. 

Irish script: derivation and conservatism, 
511; round and pointed styles, 371- 
“4; ornamental character, 372, 374; 
career abroad, 384. See Palaeography, 
Latin, 

Isidora, marriage settlement of, 160-1, 
163. 

Isidore, St., papyrus MS., 27. 
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Isidorus of Oxyrhynchus, lease by, 162-3. 

Isocrates: papyrus fragments, 98, 122. 

Italy: late use of debased Roman cursive, 
339; use of waxed tablets, 17; manu- 
facture of paper, 37. 

—, Seripts of. See Palaeography, Latin. 


Jeremiah, Book of: Commentary of Ra- 
banus Maurus, 418, 421-2. 

Jerome, St.; his denunciation of costly 
codices, 32; his library, 53; works, 
299, 302, 366-7. 

Jesus Christ; contracted forms of the 
Saviour’s name, 77-8, 80, 89, 

Jews, use of skin rolls by, 27. 

John, King of England, charter of, 521, 
524-5, 

John VIII, Pope. bull of, 495, 497. 

John of Salisbury, scribe ofa Lectionary, 
450, 452-3. 

Josephus, MS. at Milan, 27, 359. 

Joshua, Book of. See Bible. 

Jucundus, L.Caecilius, banker of Pompeii: 
waxed tablets, 18, 8310-11, 314-15. 

Julius Africanus, Κεστοί of, 133-5. 

Juvenal: fragments, 504. 


Kashmir, birch-bark MSS. from, 9. 
Κατάδεσμοι, imprecations, on lead, 2. 
‘Kells, Book of ’, Latin Gospels, 374-5. 
Kent, King of. See Ethelberht. 
Képas, tip of rolling-stick, 47. 
Κιβωτός, κίστη, a chest for rolls, 48. 
Kilian, St., Gospels found in his tomb, 372. 
Κιννάβαρις, sacra dicaustum, purple ink 
used by the Eastern Emperors, 41. 
Knossos,.in Crete, clay tablets from, 10. 
Κολλήματα, sheets of papyrus composing a 
roll, 24, 45. 
Κονδίλιον, a brush for gold-writing, 40. 
Kopwvis, a paragraph mark, 55. 
Κυκλοτερὴς μόλιβος, lead for ruling lines, 43. 


Lambeth Library, MSS. in: Gospels of 
MacDurnan (9th-10th cent.), 380; 
Aldhelm (10th ceut.), 429-31. 

Landevenec Monastery, Finisterre, MS. of 
Amalarius written in, 41 8. 

Laurentian Library. See Florence. 

Laws, Early English: Textus Roffensis, 
473, 475. 

Lead, as a writing material, 11, 12. 

Leaves of trees, as a writing material, 
8, 9. 

Lectionaries, Latin, 350, 353, 355-6, 358, 
450, 452-3. 

Lefwin or Ledwin, Abbot of St. Vedast of 
Trier, MS. given to, 424. 

Leidrade, Bishop of Lyons, gift of a MS. 
to his cathedral, 404. 

Leipzig: Codex Sinaiticus (portion of) 
at, 200, 204, 205. 
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Letters. See Correspondence. 

Leviticus, Book of. See Bible. 

Leyden, MSS. at: Babrius, on waxed 
tablets (8rd cent.), 18; Codex Sarravia- 
nus, Gk. Pentateuch, ete. (5th cent.), 
208; Lat. imperial rescripts(5th cent.), 
327-8, 331; Priscian (A.D. 838), 380-1. 

Liber, Βίβλος, term for the material, and 
thence for the roll or codex, 9, 51. 

Liber, libellus, a written book (roll), 44. 

Lichfield, Gospels of St. Chad at, 376. 

Licinianus, palimpsest MS., 66. 

Lime-tree : inner bark as a writing 
material, 9; the wood used for tablets, 9. 

Lindisfarne, See of, Early English school 
of writing in, 385. 

‘Lindisfarne Gospels’, or ‘ Durham Book’, 
385-7. 

Linen, as a writing material, 10. 

Λίνον, linum, thread closing waxed tablets, 
15 


Linz, MS. of Paschasius completed at the 
Abbey of St. Florian, 406. 

Literary script. See Palaeography. 

Liturgy, Greek roll, 218. 

Livy, Vienna and Paris MSS., 288, 290-1; 
epitome of, 99, 285, 298-301. 

Llandaff, Gospels of St. Chad once belong- 
ing to the church of, 376. 

‘ Logia’, sayings of our Lord, $9. 

Lombardic script: growth, 340, 348; 
examples, 348-55 ; mixed Franco-Lom- 
bardie styles, 358-62; cursive script, 
492, 494. See also Palaeography, Latin, 

London: Missal of St. Laurence, Old 
Jewry, 467-8. 

Lothair, Emperor, Gospels of, 411, 414. 

Louis le Débonnaire, letter to, from the 
Emperor of the East, 26, 184. 

Louis Il, Emperor, diploma of, 502-4. 

Lucan: palimpsest fragments, 219. 

Luear, Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople: 
his gift of the Codex Alexandrinus to 
Charles I, 206-8. 

Lucian, Harley MS., 222, 227-8. 

Lupus, monk of St. Vincent’s, Benevento, 
scribe of Latin Gospels, 297. 

Luxeuil Abbey, MSS. from: St. Augustine, 
289, 294; Lectionary, 256, 258. 

Lyons, MS. of St. Augustine at, 404-5, 


Macarius, Flavius, letter of, 174-5. 

Macer, C. Fabullius, adjutant in the 
Roman navy, purchase of a slave by, 
920. 

‘ MacRegol, Gospels of’, 376-7. 

Melbrigte, scribe of MS. of the Gospels, 
380, 382-3. 

Majuscule (Capital and Uncial) Letters, 
definition of, 102. See Palaeography. 
Manchester, MS. of St. Cyprian at, 3863-4, 
Mandeville, Sir John: Travels, 460-1. 
Manuale, a wooden case for a roll, 48. 
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‘Marehahianus, Codex’, The Prophets, 
irk., 139. 

Margaret of Anjou, MS. presented to, 467. 

Marmion, Family of, undertaking for 
prayers for, 553, 542-5. 

Marriage contract, early papyrus, 108. 

Marseilles, waxed tablets at, 18. 

Marshall, Gilbert, restitution of, 522, 
528 -9. 

Martial: references to vellum codices, 29. 

Martyrologies, 246, 249, 342, 545-6. 

Mathematical treatise, 211-12. 

Maximin, Arian bishop, notes by, 339. 

Maximus, St., works, 232-3, 338-9. 

Beet, Abbot of Cluny, MS. written for, 

18. 

Μέλαν, μελάνιον, ink, 41. 

MeAavddyor, an inkstand, 42, 

Memphis, early discoveries of papyri at, 
94-5, 

Menaeum, 265, 267. 

Menander: papyri, 100, 151. 

Mercia: specimens of Mercian script, 590, 
393, 506-7, 511. 

Merovingian Chancery. See Chancery. 

Merovingian script: growth, 340; char- 
acteristics and examples, 855-8 ; mixed 
or Franeo-Lombardic styles, 558-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian, 863-7; official cursive, 
498-9. See also Palaeography, Latin. 

Mesha, King of Moab, inscription of, 2. 

Metals, as writing materials, 11-13. 

Metrodorus: papyrus fragments, 116-17. 

Metz, MSS. at: Evangeliarium (6th 
cent.), 33; Pontifical (circ. A. D. 1222), 
445, 449. 

Michael, Dan, of Northgate, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, 476, 479, 482. 

Milan, Ambrosian Library, MSS. in: 
Ifomer (3rd cent. ?), 141, 198-9, 201; 
palimpsest Plautus (4th or 5th cent.), 
66; MSS. from Bobbio, 305 ; Gk. mathe- 
matical treatise (7th cent.), 211-12 ; 
Josephus (7th cent.), 27, 389; St. Maxi- 
mus (7th cent.), 3388-9; Gk. Gospels 
(A.D. 1023), 234, 238; Aristotle (A.D. 
1451), 472. 

—, State-Archives: Bull of Pasehal 11, 
496-7. 

Milo: St. Omer MB., 424.5. 


Minium, rubrica, μελάνιον xoxxwor, red ink, 


Minuscule Letters, definition of, 105. See 
Palaecography. 

Missals, 445, £48, 467-8. 

‘Moabite Stone, The’, 2. 

Μόλυβδος, stilus plumbers, a plummet or 
leaden peneil, 43. 

Μονόβιβλος, μονύβιβλον, a work contained 
in a single roll, 45, 

Mons, in Hainault, Leetionary written at, 
450. 

MSS. at: 


Montecassino, Biblical com- 


mentary (before A.D. 569), 308-9 ; 
Aleuin (A.D. 812), 848, 350-1; Lection- 
ary (A.D. 1058-87), 350, 353, 355; on 
monastic rules (A.D. 1264 82), 354-5 ; 
charter of Benevento (A. pb. 810), 492-4. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, owner of the 
Hamilton Gospels, 33 ; and of a Luxeuil 
St. Augustine, 289. 

Mozarabie liturgy, Orationale Gothicum, 
d42, 344. 

Munich, MSS. at: Theological MSS. 
(A.D, 821, 823), 406, 408-9; Hegister 
Oh the Church of Ravenna (10th cent.), 
ad. 

Murbach Abbey, in Alsace, MS. of St. 
Cyprian once belonging to, 363-4. 

Mysthes, sale by, 163-4. 


Naples, MSS. at: Epicurean papyn (Ist 
cent. B.c.), 115-17; Pompeian waxed 
tablets (Ist cent.),310-11,314-15; poem 
on the Battle of Actium (1st cent.), 274, 
276; palimpsest fragments of Lucan, 
mii: 

Nepal, early use of palm-leaves in, as 
writing materia, 8. 

Nepheras, Aurelius, acceptance of lease 
by, 176, 17s. 

Nevers, Church of, Gospels given to, by 
Bp. Werimann, 411. 

Newhouse Abbey, co. Lincoln, leence to, 
ὅθ, 594-ὅ. 

New York, Greek waxed tablet at, 15. 

Nicholas the Calligrapher, scribe of MS. 
of M. Psellus, 234, 239. 

Nominee Sacra, titles and words of a sacred 
character subject to contraction, 77-5, 
86-7. 

Norma, a ruler, 45. 

Northumbria, glosses in the dialect of, 
386. 

Norwich, Breviary of the use of, 459-60. 

Noracula, an erasing knite, 45. 

Numerals, Greek, 91; Roman, 
Arabie, 92. 


91-2; 


Occleve, De Regimine Principum, 488, 490. 

Octoeehus, The, commentary on, 250, 
252-4. 

ὀμφαλύς, a rolling-stick, and a boss at the 
two ends of the same, 47. 

Opisthograph papyri, 00. 

Op-linter, in Belgium, MS, of St. Augus- 
tine written at, 467. 

Oracles, use of leaden tablets for, 11. 

‘Ormulum, The’: Knglsh homilies,474- 6. 

Ostracism, use of olive-leaves and pot- 
sherds for, 9, 10. 

Ostraka, inscribed potsherds, 10. 

Otulf, priest, exchange of lands by, 502-4. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. in:— 
GREEK: oificial letter (242 B.c.), 150-1, 
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153; Herculanean papyni (1st cent. 
b.c.), 101; Hawara Homer, Zé, ii (2nd 
cent.), 96, 141-3, 199; waxed tablet, 
18; Homer Ji. v. (8rd cent.), 135-6; 
d'Orville Muchd (A.p. 888), 221-3; 
Clarke Plato (a.p. 896), 222, 224-95; 
Genesis (10th cent.), 214 ; Psalter (céie. 
A.D. 950), 20%, 228, 231; "Gospels (10th 
cent.), ‘ 214: Chrysostom (A.D. 976), 232, 
234, 236-7: canons (A.D. 1042), 235, 
242-3 ; — LATIN, etc.: Petition (A.D. 
247), 325; Eusebius’ chronicle (6th 
cent.), 299, 302; Gospels of Machegol 
(cic. A.D: 800), 316-7; Douce Psalter 
(9th cent.), 99 ; Paschal computations 
(before A.D. 863), 391, 898; Ormulum 
(early 15th cent.), 474-6; N. Hereford's 
version of Wycliffite O. T. (cire. A.D. 
1382), 482-3. 

—, Karl of. See Vere, John de. 

Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), large discoveries 
of papyri at, 95-9. 


Paenulu, φαινόλης, te vellum wrapper of 
a papyrus roll, 31-2 

Pagina, a column of writing, 46, 

Palaeography, GREEK: divisions, 102. 
antiquity of Greek writing, 101-2 ; dis 
coveries of papyri,and extension of their 
study, 953-100 ; the literary script or 
beok-hand in papyri, 104-43; difti- 
culties of determining their dates, 
104-5; hiterary papyri of the 4th and 
drd cents. B.C., 105-13 ; of the 2nd cent. 
B.c., 113-15; of the Ist’ cent. B:C., 
115-22 ; ; of the Ist cent., 122-30; review 
of early examples, 130-1; literary 
papyni of the 2nd cent., 132-3; of the 
3rd _cent., 133-5; the sloping book- 
hand, 185-6; growth of the vellum 
uncial book-hand from the papyrus 
ara 137-48; typical deed of 
A.D. 88, 157-9 ; calligraphic book-hand 
dating from time of Augustus, 143 ; 
table of Greek literary alphabets In 
papyri, 143-7; Greek cursive script in 
papyni, 148- 84; material for its study, 
148-51; itsthree periods and their char- 
acteristics, 151; the Ptolemaic period, 
151-61; the Roman period, 161-74; 
the Chancery hand, 8rd cent., 170; the 
Byzantine period, 174- 84 ; erowth ot 
individual minuscule letters, 176, 180; 
table of Greek cursive alphabets in 
papyri, and review, 184-94; comparison 
of literary and cursive alphabets, 195-7 ; 
the uncial book-hand in velluin codices, 
198-217; sloping uncials, 211-14; 
‘Slavonic’ uncials, 213-17 ; the minus- 
cule book-hand in the middle ages, 218- 
70; classification of minuscule MSS., 
220; conservatism of the minuscule 
script, 220 ; codices vetustissimi, 221- 


91; codices vetusti, 228, 232-50; the 
more cursive style, 252; codices recen- 
tiores, 250-67; codices novelli, 265, 
268-70; the Greek script in Western 
Europe, 270-1. 


Palaeography, LATIN: divisions, 272; 


rarity ot Latin papyri from Egypt, 94; 
square and rustic capitals, character- 
istics, 273 ; their career as a book-hand, 

284; examples of the square capital 
book- hand, 273-5; use of rustic capitals 
11 military diplomas, 13; examples of 
the rustic capital book-hand, 274-84 ; 
developement and career of the uncial 
book-hand, 284-5; examples, 285-97 ; 
the mixed uncial and minuscule book- 
hand, 298-305; the half-uncial book- 
hand, 305-9; materials for the history 
of Roman cursive script, 310-13; ex- 
amples,515-31; the graffiti, 310,312-13; 
Pompeian waxed tablets, 310, 314-15; 
Dacian waxed tablets, 311, 315-19; 
tables of letters in graffiti, 312-13; in 
Dacian tablets, 317-18 ; Roman cursive 
script written with the pen, 319-31; 
influence of stilus-writing on the later 
script, 324; developement of the Roman 
cursive in the 4th cent., 324; Roman 
Chancery script, 327-8, 331; Ravenna 
deed, A.D. 572, and forms of letters, 
329-31; table of Latin cursive alpha- 
bets, and review, 332-7 ; adaptation of 
the Roman cursive as a book-hand, 
338-9; growth of continental national 
minuscnle book-hands, 840-1; the 
Visigothic book-hand, 541-7, «longa 
and ligatured ti, 841 7. ; the Lombardic 
book-hand, 348-55; the Merovingian 
book-hand, 355-8; mixed styles, or 
Franco-Lombardic book-hands, 358-62 ; 
pre-Carolingian book-hands, 362-7; the 
Carolingian reform, 367-70; derivation 
of the Irish script, 871; the round or 
half-uncial Insh book-hand, 872-7; 
ornamental character of the script, 372, 
374; the pointed book-hand, 376-84; 

Irish script in continental monasteries, 
084; the foreign Canterbury school, 
354- 5; der ivation of the English native 
script, 389; the round or ‘half-uncial 
English book-hand, 385-8 ; the pointed 
hook-hand, 389-98; the book-hand in 
the later Anglo-Saxon period, 598-402 ; 
influence of the Carolingian seript in 
England trom the 10th cent., 394; 

general adoption of the Carolingian 
minuscule book- hand in Western Europe, 

408 ; its characteristics, 403-4; course 
of the minuscule book-Land in Western 
Kurope in the middle ages, 404-72; 
the Carolingian book-hand in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, 417; important 
developemeuts in the 11th cent., 424; 
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the Carolingian script as a Latin book- 
hand in England before the Norman 
Conquest, 429-36 ; the minuscule book- 
hand in the 12th cent., 436 7; skill of 
the English scribes, 487; influence of 
the Italian script in Southern Kurope, 
444; the minuscule book-hand in the 
13th cent., 444-55; in the 14th cent., 
456-64; superiority of the Italian script, 
464 ; the break-up of the book-hand in 
the 15th century, 464-9; the Italian 
book-hand of the Renaissance, 470 2; 
the English vernacular book-hand after 
the Norman Conquest, 472-90; the offi- 
cial and legal cursive scripts in Western 
Kurope, 491 sqq.; Visigothic, Lom- 
bardic, and Merovingian cursive scripts, 
492-505 ; developement of the Litlera 
Romana in the Papal Chancery, 495-8 ; 
the Littera S, Petri, 498; the script. of 
the Imperial Chancery, 500-4; English 
official and legal cursive scripts, 505- 
969; the Anglo-Saxon period, 506-12 ; 
Mercian and Wessex hands, 506-9, 511; 
Enelish charter-hands after the Nor- 
man Conquest, 512-54 ; English official 
cursive hands, 16th and 17th centuries, 
599-69; the ‘Secretary’ hand, 555-9 ; 
the Chancery hand, 560-4; the Court 
hand, 564-9; general adoption of the 
Italian domestic current script, from the 
16th cent., 505. 

‘Palatinus, Codex’, Virgil, 277-9. 

Palermo, cultivation of papyrus at, 25. 

Palimpsests: process of obliteration of 
older texts, 64; destruction of biblical 
MSS. forbidden, 65 ; extant examples, 
65-6. 

Pamphilus of Caesarea, vellum codices 
written for his library, 31. 

Pandectes, a Bible, 45. 

Pandects, Laurentian codex, 211, 299, 
303-4. 

Paper: invention and history, 34-7; 
cotton paper and rag paper, 35-6; use 
of onental paper in Western Europe, 
36; early manufacture and trade in 
Europe, 36-7; water-marks, 37-8. 

Papyrus: description of the plant, 21; 
later cultivation in Sicily, 28; antiquity 
of the writing material, 21; its use by 
the ancients, 21-2; method of manu- 
facture in Egypt, sizes, and qualities, 
23-6; measurements of rolls, 25; mann- 
facture under the Arabs, 25; ‘ proto- 
cols’, 25; its use in the middle ages, 
26-7; in the Merovingian chancery, 
27; rivalry of vellum, 29-30, 51-3; 
scarcity in Rome, 22, 52; employed 
for codices, 27, 52-3; great discoveries 
of papyn in Egypt, 93-100. 

Ilapaypagos, ἃ short stroke marking the 
close of a paragraph, 58-9, 
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Παράγραφος, pracductalc, implement for 
ruling lines, 43, 

Paragraphs, system of division of texts 
into, 58 -9, 

Parchment. Sve Vellum. 

Paris, MSS.at: palimpsest fragments, 66; 
purple vellum MSS., 33; — GREEK: 
Serapeum papyni (2nd cent. B.c.), 94; 
papyri of Homer, 96; dialectical treatise 
(2nd cent. p.c.), 112-13; Hyperides, 
Athenogenes (2nd cent. B.c.), 97, 114-15 ; 
waxed tablets, 18; Codex Ephraemi, 
palimpsest, the Bible (5th cent.), 208 ; 
Codex Sarravianus, Pentateuch, ete. 
(5th cent.), 208; Codex Sinopensis, St. 
Matthew (6th cent.), 209; Arsenal 
Psalter (9th cent.),270; St. Clement of 
Alexandria (A. Ὁ. 914), 222 ; Chrysostom 
(A.D, 954), 234; comment. on Porphyry 
(A.D. 1223), 250-1; — GREEK-LATIN: 
Vocabulary (5th or 6th cent.), 339; 
Codex Claromontanus, Pauline Epp. 
(6th cent.), 209, 270; Coislin Psalter 
(Sth cent.j), 270; glossary (9th cent.), 
270; — LATIN, etc.: Roman Chancery 
rescripts (5th cent.), 327-8, 331; Livy 
(5th cent.), 288; Acts of Council of 
Aquileia (5th cent.), 339; Prudentius 
{6th cent.), 283; list of Popes (6th 
cent.), 805 ; St. Avitus (6th cent.), 27, 
309; St. Augustine (6th cent.), 307, 
309; St. Augustine (6th or 7th cent.), 
27; Lectionary of Luxeuil (7th cent.), 
396, 358; Judgement of Thierry III 
(A.D. 679-80), 498-9; diploma of 
Charlemagne (A.D. 797), 500-1, 504; 
Canons (Sth cent.), 362; letter to Louis 
le Débonnaire (A.D, 824-9 ?), 26, 184; 
Gospels of Lothair (A.p. 840-55), 411, 
414; bulls of John VIII (a.p. &76), 
495, 497; Sherborne Pontifical (εἶ). 
A.D. 992-5), 397-8; Benedictional (a.p. 
1050-40),435-6; Mandeville (A. p.1371), 
460-1. 

Paschal IT, Pope, Bull of, 496-7. 

Paschal computations, 391, 3938. 

Paschasius, Lives of Fathers, 404, 406-7. 

Patmos, portion of Gk. Gospels (N) at, 
33, 209. 

Patous, a Persian, sale by, 157-8. 

Paul, St.: comment. of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the Pauline Epistles, 362. 
See Bible. 

Pavia, bull in favour of the Abbey of San 
Pietro at, 496-7. 

Peniciulus, penicillus, κονδίλιον, & brush to 
apply gold-writing, 40. 

Penknife, 43. 

Pens: examples of Roman bronze pens, 
40; early use of quill-pens, 40. Sve 
Reeds. Stilus. 

Πεντάπτυχα, pentaplycha, a five-leafed tab- 
let, 15. 
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meee, Charta, parchment or vellum, 

Pergamena Graeca, a mediaeval naine for 
oriental paper, 35. 

Pergamum, centre of the parchment and 
vellum trade, 28. 

Perrins, ©. W. Dyson, owner of MSS. of 
Petrus Lombardus and Aristotle, 444, 
AT 2. 

Perscriptiones, auction documents, 18. 

Persians: their use of skins as writing 
material, 27-8. 

Petitions, early papyri, 120-2, 152-3. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, discoveries of 
papyri, 96-8, 109. 

Petrus Comestor, 
445-7, 450, 454-5. 

Petrus Lombardus, 
Psalms, 442, 444. 

Φαινόλης, φαιλόνης, φελόνης, the vellum 
wrapper of a papyrus roll, 31-2, 47. 

Philagrius, John, scribe of MS, of Lives 
of the Fathers, 255. 

Philodemus; his library at Herculaneum, 
115; papyri, Hi 

Philyra, inner bark of the lime-tree, 9. 

Philyrae, strips of papyrus, 23. 

Phoebammon, ‘tabularius, contract of, 
1G, lig: 

Phoenician alphabet, 1; inscriptions, 2. 

‘Piers Plowman, Vision of’, 481-2. 

Πίναξ, πινακίς, ἃ waxed tablet, 14. 

Pindar: papyri, 99, 122, 131. 

Πιττάκιον, a title-label, 48. 

Plato: papyri, 98, 100, 110-11, 151-8; 
codices, 222, 224-5. 

Plautus: fragments, 66. 

Pliny: description of mannfacture of 
papyrus, 23-6, 

Plummet, a leaden pencil, 45. 

Plutarch, Lives, 228, 230. 

Poetry, Anglo-Saxon: Exeter Book, 394-5. 

Πολύπτυχα, multiplices, a waxed tablet of 
many leaves, 15. 

Polyhius, Iistory, 255, 264-5. 

Pommiersfeld, fragment of the Digests at, 
Ὁ 

Pompeii: wall-mscriptions and graffiti, 
11,310, 312-13 ; waxed tablets, 18, 310, 
314-15, 

Pontificals, 897-8, 445, 449, 

Popes: early bulls on papyrus, 27; list 
of popes to A.D 523,505. See Chancery, 
Papal. John VIII. Paschal 1, 

Porphyry : comment. on his Introduction 
to Aristotle, 250-1. 

Portland, Duke of, owner of collections 
of Titchfield Abbey, 464. 

Potsherds, as writing material, 10. 

Priscian, Leyden MS., 380-1. 

Priscus, Q. Julius, soldier in the Roman 
navy, sale of a slave by, 320. 

‘Prisse Papyrus’, 21. 


Ilistoria Scholastica, 


comment. on the 
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Prophets, Books of the. Sve Bible. 

Protocol, official certificate of papyrus 
manufaeture, 24-5. 

Πρωτόκολλον, the first sheet of a papyrus 
roll, 24. 

Prudentius, Paris MS., 283. 

Psalms, The, comment. of Petrus Lom- 
bardus on, 442, 444. See Bible. 

Psellus, Michael, Heidelberg MS., 234, 239, 

Ptolemy, recluse of the Serapeum of 
Memphis, papyrus documents of, 95; 
petition, 156-7, 

Pugillares, small tablets for correspon- 
dence, 16. 

Πυκτίον, πυξίον, πυξίδιον, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Punctuation: Greek, 60; Latin, 60-1. 


Quaternio, a hook-quire of four leaves, 53. 

Quedlinburg, MSS, at, 304, 368-70. 

Quingquiplices, quincuplices, a five-leafed 
waxed tablet, 15. 

Quires or gatherings, composition and 
arrangement of, 55-4. 

(juotations : how indicated, 63. 


Rabanus Maurns, comment. on Jeremiah, 
418, 421-2. 

Rag-paper, early mention of, 37. 

Rainer, Archdnke: his collection of papyri 
at Vienna, 97. 

Ramsey Abbey, co. Huntingdon, grant to, 
from Henry IJ, 514, 520. 

Rasorium, an erasing knife, 45. 

Ravenna, papyrus documents of, 27 329-31. 

Reclamuantes, catch-words connecting 
quires, 54, 

Reeds, use of, as pens for writing on 
papyrus, 39; mediaeval use, 40. 

Negensburg, MSS. given to the monastery 
of St. Emmeran, 406, 408-9. 

Reichenan, in Baden, the Codex Augiensis 
written at, 270. 

Remedius, Bp. of Chur, owned the St. 
Gall Sacramentarium, 348, 

Rhosus, John, of Crete, calligrapher, 
wrote the Harley Odyssey, 270. 

Richard 1, King of England, charter of, 
518-20, 

Richard II, King of England, grant of 
wardship by, 544-5. 

Riga, a line of writing, 56. 

Rimini, sale of property at, 529-31. 

Rochester: the Textus Roftensis of early 
English laws, 473, 475, 

Rodericus, Abbot of St. Bertin, St. Omer, 
owned MS. of Milo, 424. 

Roll, The (papyrus): the ancient form of 
book, 44; normal length, and infiuence 
in determining the extent of literary 
works, 45-6; the recto side prepared 
for the text, 46; mechanical finish, 47 ; 
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protection by strengthening edging, 
24; the rolling-stick and its bosses, 47; 
the titulus or title- label, 48-9 ; chests 
for, 48; manipulation by the "reailer, 
49; instances of opisthographs, 50, 97, 
98; causes of its supersession by the 
codex, 51-3. 

Rolls, their use in the 
50-1, 

Romances: the Shrewsbury Book, 466-7. 

‘Romanus, Codex’, Virgil, 277. 

Rome: history of the Latin alphabet, 1-6; 
various writing materials used by the 
Romans, 8-14; wooden and waxed 
tablets, 14-20; papyrus, 22; its manu- 
facture, 22; temporary scarcity, 22; 
early use of vellum, 29; rivalry of 
papyrus and vellum, and their relative 
value, 29-30, 51-3 ; military documents, 
311; Tmperial ἘΠΕ. 311; speeches in 
the Senate, 311, 319-21; transaction 
between naval officers, 320-2, 

— Chancery. See Chancery, Roman. 

— Vatican Library, etc., MSS. in: 
GREEK: Codex Vaticanus, Bible (4th 
cent.), 200, 202-3; Dio Cascine (Oth 
cent.), 208; leaves of Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent. ᾽, 8 33: Codex Marchahianus, 
the Prophets (6th cent.), 139; theo- 
logical works (8th cent.), 218-20; 
Gregory's Diulogues (circ. A.D. 800), 
ele esalter( A, 1.597), 217; Plato (circ. 
A.D. 915), 222 ; Gospels (A. p. 949), 214— 
15; tachygraphical MS. (11th cent.), 
72; Gospels (A.D. 1128-9), 246, 248 ; — 
LATIN: palimpsest fragments of Cicero, 
etc., 66, 277, 285-6 ; fragments of Virgil, 
(4th cent.), 273; Schedue Vaticanae, 
Virgil (4th cent.), 277, 280-1, 283; 
Bembine Terence (4th-5th cent.), 283, 
304-5; Codex Romanus, Virgil (5th 
cent.), 277; Codex Palatinus, Virgil 
(5th cent.), 277-9; St. Hilary [at Saint 
Peter's] (A.D. 509 - 10), : 305-6. 

‘Rossanensis, Codex’, Gk. Gospels, 33, 209, 

Rotulus, mediaeval term for a roll, 44. 

Rouen, modern use of waxed tablets at, 17. 

Rougé, de: his theory of the origin ot the 
Phoenician alphabet, 1. 

Ruling, implements for, 43; question of 
ruling in papyni, 46 ; method of ruling 
vellum codices, 54; "ruling with plum- 
met, etc., 55. 

Rustic Capitals. See Capital Letters. 

' Palaeography, Latin. 


middle ages, 


Sacramentarium of St. Gall, 548-9. 

St. Alban’s Abbey, MS. of Petrus Comestor 
written at, 445. 

St. Gall, MSS. at: fragments of Virgil 
(4th-5th cent.), 273-5; Gospels (5th 
6th cent.), 288, 292; Isidore (7th cent.), 
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Ὁ lex Saliea (A.D. 794). 360, 862; 
Sacramentariam (eire. A.D. 800), 348-9 ; 
Capitularia of Charlemagne (A. pb. 825), 
406, 410; diploma of Louis II (A.D. 856), 
502-4; canons (A.D. 888), 416-17; 
Codex Sangallensis, Gospels (Cod. Δ, 
LOth cent. ie 270. 
John, John de, 

Manor, 932, 536 ᾿ 

St. Martin, Alured de, charter of Richard I 
to, 518-20. 

St. Omer, MS. of Milo given to St. Bertin’s 
Abbey, 424. 

St. Petersburg, MSS. at: leaf of Codex 
Sarravianus, Pentateuch. ete., Greek 
(5th cent.), ub (ireek Gospels (Cod. 
N, 6th cent.), 82-3, 209 ; Codex Sanger- 
manensis, Pauline Epp., Gk-Lat. (9th 
cent.), 270. 

Salie Laws, St. Gall MS., 360, 362. 

Salisbury, Chapter Chime Latin Psalter, 
394, 396. 

Sallust, MS. at Florence, 471-2. 

Samarkand, the source of Arab knowledge 
of paper, 

Samnites : ther use of linen as a writing 
material, 10. 

‘ Sangallensis-Boernerianus, Codex’, Gos- 
pels and Pauline Epp., Gk.-Lat., 270. 
Sangermanensis, Codex’, Pauline Epp., 

Gk.-Lat., 270 

‘ Sarravianus, 
ete., 208. 

Sarumsahly, in τε θος discovery οἵ 
Greek Gospels (N) at, 32, 209. 

Scalprum, scalpellum, σμίλη, wv penknife, 

3 


St. grant of Amport 


Codex , Gk. Pentateuch, 


Scapus, a roll of papyrus of commercial 
length, 24. 

Schedut, a layer of Sus of papyrus, 23; a 
sheet of papyrus, 24. 

‘ Schedae Vaticanae Ἐ 

School exercises, 10-11, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Scrinium, a chest for rolls, 48. 

Senls, 13, 1b, lose 

‘Secretary’ hand, 555-9, 

Sedulius, Turin MS., 283. 

Verdes, columns of text in a roll, 40, 

Sempringham Priory, undertaking for 
prayers, 535, 542-5. 

Sens, Pontifical ot 445, 449. 

Serapeum of Memphis, early discoveries 
of papyni at, 94-09. 

Serres Monastery, in Macedonia, Greek 
Gospels in, 254, 258-9. 

Sherborne, Pontifical of, 397-8. 

Shorthand. See Tachygraphy. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of. See Talbot, John. 

Sicily : cultivation of papyrus, 23 ; manu- 
facture of paper, 35; early mediaeval 
specimens, 56, 

Sigla, single-letter abbreviations, 84. 


Virgil, 277, 280-1, 
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Σίλλυβος, σίττυβος, titulus, index, a title- 
label, 52, 48; surviving examples, 49. 
Silver, as a writing material, 11; writing 

fluid, 32-4, 42. 

Silvester, II, Pope: his system of tachy- 
graphy, 74. 

Sinai, Mount, liturgical rol! at, 218. 

‘Sinaiticus, Codex’, Greek Bible, 200, 
204-5, 

‘Sinopensis, Codex ’, St. Matthew, Gk., 23. 

Skins, as writing material, 27-34. 

«dda, drinking songs, 109, 

Slave, sale of a, 311, 320. 

‘Slavonic’ uncials, See Palaeography, 
Greek. 

Σμίλη, a penknife, 43. 

Socnopaei-nesus, in the Fayiim, papyri 
from, 98, 170-1. 

Soissons, homilies written at, 361-2. 

Solon, laws of, inscribed on wooden 
tablets, 14. 

Σωμάτιον, ἃ vellum codex, 28; a large 
work, 51. 

Sortes dudiciariae, inscribed on lead, 11. 

Spain, early manufacture of papyrus in, 
39, See Visigothie script. 

Speeches in the Roman Senate, 311. 

Sponge, as an eraser, 43. 

Statius, Achilleis, 850, 352. 

Stavelot, Latin Bible of, 428-9. 

Stephen, King of England, charter of, 
515, 520. 

Stichometry : system of computation of 
length of a literary work by line 
measurement, 67-9; how recorded, 67, 
69; its practical commercial use, 68; 
scale of copyists’ pay, 68; records of 
biblical stichometry, 69 ; partial sticho- 
metry, 69; Homerie and _ biblical 
instances, 69. 

Στίχος, a line of writing, 46, 56; a standard 
line of measurement, 67; a sense-line 
or period, 69-70. 

Stilus, graphiun, στῦλος, γραφεῖον. the 
writing implement for waxed tablets, 
39; forms and materials, 39; speci- 
mens, 39, 

Stilus plumbeus, a plummet or leaden 
peucil, 43. 

Strassburg, MSS. at: fragments of Ulpian 
(5th or 6th cent.), 299 ; Latin letter (4th 
cent.), 324, 826-7. 

Suiberht, Bp. of the Frisians, said to have 
owned the Vienna Livy, 288. 

Sulpicius Severus, MS. at Verona, 305; at 
Quedlinburg, 368-70. 

Syracuse: ostracism with olive-leaves, 9; 
cultivation of papyrus, 23. 


Tablets, wooden, from Egypt, 13, 14; of 
vellum, 29. 
—, waxed, 


14-20; construction, 15; 
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various uses, 15; for correspondence, 
15-16; materials, 17; later use in 
Kurope, 17; Greek specimens, 17, 18 ; 
Pompeian Latin tablets, 18,310,314-15 ; 
Dacian tablets, 18, 311, 315-19; eon 
struction, and method of inscription, 
19-20, 

Tabula, tabella, a waxed tablet, 14. 

Tubulae honestae missionis, Roman mili- 
tary diplomas, 13. ᾿ 

Tachygraphy : Greek systems, 71-3 ; 
waxed book, 17; Roman systems, 73-4 ; 
Tironian notes, 72; their application 
to literature, 73-4; used in the Frank- 
ish chanceries, 75; symbols employed 
in Greek and Latin abbreviations, 81-5, 

Talbot, John, Karl of Shrewsbury, pre- 
sented MS. of Romances to Margaret of 
Anjou, 466-7, 

Tallies, wooden, for Exchequer accounts, 
14 


Tate, John, reputed first English paper- 
maker, 37. 

Tebtunis, papyn from, 99. 

Terence, Bembine MS., 283, 304-5. 

Tetragram, The Hebrew : influence in the 
Greek system of contraction, 77. 

Terpas, τετράδιον, a book-quire of four 
leaves, 53. 

Τεῦχος, a chest to hold rolls, 45 ; a literary 
work, 45. 

Text: columnar arrangement in papyri, 
46; breadth of columns, 46-7 ; position 
of titles, 47; method of ruling vellum 
codices, 54-5 ; arrangement in pages or 
columus, 55-6; titles, colophons, and 
headlines, 56; non-separation of the 
words, 56-7; linking of letters to save 
space, 57; system of division of words 
in Greek and Latin codices, 57-8; 
paragraphs, 58-9; punctuation, 60-1; 
accents and cther textual signs, 61-4. 

‘Textus Roffensis.’ See Rochester. 

Theadelphia, papyri relating to, 99. 

Theobald, Count, restoration of lands to, 
500-1, 504. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, comment. on 
the Pauline Epp., 362. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth: tradition of 
his use of a quill-pen, 40. 

Theodulf, Bp. of Orleans: his version of 
the Vulgate, 56. 

Theological works, Vatican MS., 218-20; 
MS. written at Regensbure, 406, 408. 
Theopompus,stichometrical memorandum 

of, 68. 

Thierry ΠῚ, Judgement of, 498-9. 

Thomasof Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester: 
his Wycliffite Bible, 485. 

Thucydides: Florentine MS8., 228-9; 
papyrus comment. on, 131. 

‘Tigris’, a Roman trireme, 320. 

Tiles, as writing material, 10, 11, 311. 
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Tilia, the inner bark of the lime-tree, a 
writing material, 9. 

Timotheus, Persae, ‘47, 100, 105-7. 

Tin, inseribed with a charm, 12 1. 

Tiro, inventor of shorthand symbols, 73. 

See Tachygraphy. 

Titchfield Abbey, collections, 464-5. 
Titles, inseribed on papyrus rolls, A7; on 
title-labels, 32,48, 49; in codices, 56. 

Titulus. See Iudex. 

Toga, avellum wrapper for » papyrus roll, 
41, 

Tépos, a papyrus roll containing a division 
of'a work, 44. 

Tournus Monastery, Bull of John VIII to, 
495, 497. 

Tours, St. Martin’s Abbey: a centre of 
the Carolingian reform of the Frankish 
script, 367; the Quedlinburg Sulpicius 
Severus and the Gospels of Lothair 
written at, 368 70, 411, 414. 

‘Townley Homer’, the Nliud, 239, 244-5. 

Trevisa, translation of Higden, 485, 487, 
490. 

Trier, MS. of Milo given to St. Vedast’s 
Abbey, 424, 

Τρίπτυχα, triptycha, a three-leafed waxed 
tablet, 15. 

Τροχύεις, OF τροχαλὸς, μόλιβδος, a leaden 
plate for ruling lines, 45. 

Tryphon, grammarian, abstract of treatise 

0: 
Turin, MS. of Sedulius at, 283. 


Udo, Bp. of Vienne, Martyrology, 424, 
426, 429. 

Ulpian : fragment at oes, 299; his 
definition “of books, 8 

Unbilicus, a rolling-stick, and the boss at 
the two ends of the same, 47, 

Uncial Letters. See Palaeography. 

Upsala, Gothie Gospels at, 33. 

Ὁ ΠΕ Π αν; Bishop, Greek Mss. belonging 
to, 211, 213-14, 221. 

‘Utrecht Psalter ᾿ 56, 285-4. 


‘Vaticanus, Codex’, Gk. Bible, 200, 202 5. 

Vellum and Parchment: writing material, 
28-34; traditional invention, 28; title 
of charta Pergamena, 28; distinction 
between vellum and parchment, 29; 

~ early use by Greeks and Romans, 29-50 ; 
advantages as awriting material, 29- 30; 
relative value of vellum and papyrus in 
Rome, 30; increasing use in Rome, 
o1-2; improvement in manufacture, 
52; its ranity in Keypt, 53; qualities in 
the middle ages, 31. 

—-, Stained, 31-4, 42. 

Vercelli, Latin Gospels of, 285, 287 8. 
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Vere, Jolin de, Karl of Oxtord, bond of, 
552-4. 

Verespatak (Alburnus Major), Dacian 
waxed tablets found at, 18, 311, 315 
10. 

Verona, MSS. at: palimpsest fragments 
of Virgil, Gaius, etc., 66, 273, 299; 
Latin Gospels (4th or 5th cent.), 33 ; 
Fasti consulares (A.D. 486-94), 66, 305 ; 
St. Augustine (7th cent.), 54%. 

Versus, a line of writing, 46,56; standard 
line of literary measurement, 69; a 
sense-line or period, 70. 

Victor, Bp. of Capua, revised the Fulda 
G ospels, 289. 


Victoria, Queen of England, presented 
Herculanean rolls to the British 


Museuin, 101. 

Vienna, MSS. at :— GREEK: Curse of Arte- 
misia (4th cent. B.c.), 107-8; Genesis 
(6th cent.), 32, 209; leaves of Gospels 
(cod. N, 6th cent.), 33, 209 ; Dioscorides 
(6th and 7th cents.), 208-10, 211; — 
LATIN: palimpsest fragments of Lucan, 
273; Livy (5th cent.), 288, 290-1; St. 
Hilary (6th cent.), 27, 305; Gospels 
(6th and 9th cents.), 99. 

Virgil: early fragments, 273-5; Schedae 
Vaticanae, 277, 280-1, 283; Codex 
Romanus, 277; Codex Palatinus, 277-9 ; 
Codex Mediceus, 242-3, 304-5; Berne 
MS8., 78; his portrait, 31. 

Visigothic seript of Spain: developement, 
341; examples of the book-hand, 341-7 ; 
the i-lonyu, ete., in, 341 μι; cursive 
seript, 492-3. 

Vitelliani,small tablets for love-letters, 16. 

Volumen, a volled-up roll, 44. 

Voragine, Jacobus de, Leyenda Aurea, 456, 
458. 


Wall-anseriptions or yrasiti. Sce Palaco- 
graphy, Latin. 

Wassingwelle, in Kent, exchange of lands 
in, 908-9, 511. 

Water -marks, in eee paper, 37-8, 

Waxed Tablets. See Tablets. 

Weedon Bee, co. Northampton, grant of 
land in, to Bee Abbey, 522, 526-7 

Weingarten, Bible fragment at, 305. 

Werfrith, Bp. of W orcester, grant of 
lands by, 510-12. 

Wessex script: examples, 
505-9, 511, 

Westcliffe, in Kent, lease of the mull, 
500-1, 554, 

Westminster Abbey, confirmation of its 
privileges, 516-17, 520. 

Wilfrid of York, MS. written in gold for, 
42, 

William Rufus, King of England, charter 
of, 512-13. 


391-3, 395-9, 
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Wills, on waxed tablets, 15. Wykeham, co. Lincoln, grant of land in, 
Wilton, charter of King John, 521, 524-5, 521, 528. 


Winchester, MSS. written at, 391-3, 430. 
Wood, as a writing material, 15, 14. 3 er eee ; 
Worcester, ΠΩΣ Spe τε ἢν eee ee ; aa tradition of his 
Wulfrid, Archbp. of Canterbury, exchange δ... λυ. 

of land by, 506-7, 511. 
Wiirzburg, Gospels of St. Kilian at, 872. | ‘Zouche Evangeliarium’', Greck, 214. 
Wycliffite Bible. See Bible, English. Ziirich, Greek Psalter at, 33. 
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